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THE REAL YELLOW PERIL. 


BY FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


A FORMER MEMBER OF THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE PROPOUNDS 
THE VIEW THAT JAPANESE SUCCESS IN THE WAR WITH RUSSIA 
MEANS DANGER OF AN ORIENTAL UPRISING AGAINST WESTERN 
INFLUENCE AND OF THE WHOLESALE EXPULSION OF THE 


WHITE MAN FROM ASIA. 


Such, at any rate, is the belief of 
most white men who have resided 
for any length of time in the Far 
Kast, and who have acquired ex- 
perience of oriental conditions and 
above all of the oriental character. 
Real knowledge of these things can 
never be obtained from printed 
matter, supplemented by inter- 
course in America and Europe with 
yellow or dusky visitors, who are 
careful to present themselves only 
in their best light. 

. ae c It is an extremely significant 

Sel fact that whereas the rulers of the 

A CHINESE war Gop.* Christian nations—even of Eng- 
land, which has a treaty of alli- 
ance with Japan—have been cordial in their pro- 
fessions of sympathy and good-will to the Czar, 
not a single attention of this kind has _ been 
shogn to the Mikado by any of his fellow monarchs 
since the commencement of hostilities. It may be 
said, indeed, that while popular sentiment in Amer- 
ica and in Europe—even in France—is in favor of 
the Japanese, there is a very pronounced disposition 
to regard their victories with alarm on the part of 
those who have lived in the orient, as well as by 
the princes and statesmen who shape the policy of 
the western powers. 

This apprehension is attributable to a belief in 
the existence of the * yellow peril ”—though not in 
the ordinarily accepted sense of that phrase, which 

1M 
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HE western nations—particularly Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Germany, and the Netherlands, which 

have dependencies in Asia—have more to fear from the victory 
of Japan than from her defeat in her present war with Russia. 





























A TYPICAL CHINESE SOLDIER, ONE 
OF THE MILLIONS THAT THE 
FLOWERY KINGDOM MIGHT 
PUT INTO THE FIELD. 
From_a copyrighted stereograph by 
Underwood & Underwood, New 
ork. 
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is usually construed as the possibility of 
another Asiatic invasion of the occi- 
dent, like those that swept over Europe 


Russia, if she earries the day in her 
conflict with Japan, would be content, 
at any rate for a considerable time to 





in the earlier centuries 
era. The “ yellow peril 
real reason to fear is 


of the Christian 
” which there is 
a different one. 


come, with monopolizing the trade of 
Manchuria. Possibly she may not even 
demand as much as that; for, exhausted 






































KOREAN SOLDIERS DRILLING IN FRONT 
CONSISTS OF 


OF THE 
ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND 
JAPANESE 


EMPEROR'S PALACE AT SEOUL—KOREA’S ARMY NOW 


MEN, AND MAY BE INCREASED UNDER 


AUSPICES, 


From a copyrighted stereografh by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


It is the realization of the dream of 
“Asia for the Asiatices,” which, first 
covceived in the land of the Rising Sun, 
has now fired the imagination of every 
oriental mind, and aims at the expul- 
sion of the white man’s domination— 
nay, even of his presence—from Asia. 


by the conflict, she will be disposed to 
show herself amenable to suggestions, 
and unwilling to make further trouble. 
On the other hand, if Japan is success- 
ful, she will not repeat the mistake 
which she made at the conclusion of 
her war with China, when she permit- 
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FIELD-MARSHAL THE MARQUIS YAMAGATA, THE GREAT STRATEGIST AND MILITARY ORGANIZER 
WHO HAS BEEN CALLED THE MOLTKE OF JAPAN. 


ted the European powers to rob her of 
the fruits of her victory. She may be 
trusted to take advantage of the popu- 
lar sentiment in her behalf throughout 
Asia to carry matters with a high hand. 


THE RESULTS OF JAPANESE VICTORY. 

To recoup herself for the staggering 
expenditures of the present campaign, 
she will be forced in any event to adopt a 
protective tariff so high as to be well- 
nigh prohibitive. If she vanquished 
Russia, she would assuredly extend this 
not merely to Korea and Manchuria, 
but to the whole of China. 


True, at the outset of the war, when 
she was anxious for the moral backing 
of the United States and of Europe, she 
proclaimed herself the champion of the 
“open door,” and promised that Korea, 
Manchuria, and the remainder of China 
should remain entirely free to the trade 
of America and of the Old World. But 
experience of the Asiatic character is 
not conducive to dependence upon such 
pledges. The morality of the Japanese 
merchant in the matter of his obliga- 
tions when dealing with foreigners has 
long been a by-word throughout the 
orient, and has repeatedly been de- 
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GENERAL PRINCE MIN-YUN-HUAN, COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF OF THE KOREAN ARMY. 


From a copyrighted stereograth by Underwood & 
Underwood, New York. 


nounced in consular reports and in 


books of travel. It would be too much 
to expect from the Japanese govern- 
ment any loftier regard for the sanctity 
of a promise. 

It is extremely doubtful if the west- 
ern powers would be in a position to en- 
force their demands upon Japan for the 
maintenance of the “open door” in 
China, or to offer any effectual resist- 
ance to her attempt to exclude the 
white man’s trade from Chinese mar- 
kets, in the event of her obtaining the 
upper hand in her war with Russia. Al- 
ready, for several years past, the gov- 
ernment and people of China have dis- 
played a disposition to confide in the 


Japanese, their fellow orientals and fel- 
low heathen, rather than in the Chris- 
tian foreigner. The possession of com- 
mon creeds, classics, arts, traditions, 
customs, ideals, and prejudices has led 
to the establishment of an understand- 
ing between the two yellow empires 
which no white man could hope to rival. 
The successes already obtained by 
Japan in the present conflict have 
greatly increased her influence and her 
prestige throughout China, and the lat- 
ter would submit entirely to her guid- 
ance were Russia to prove the loser in 
the war now raging. Such a result will 
undoubtedly lead to the further organi- 
zation of the Chinese millions, under 
Japanese direction, into a military en- 
tity whose power, once aroused and 
mobilized, would dwarf into insignifi- 
cance any horde of conquerors that the 
world has ever seen. 

Yesterday Japan was ready to defer, 
in a measure, to the counsels of the 
United States, of Great Britain, and 
of other western powers. To-morrow, 
if victorious, with all China at her back, 
and with the knowledge that she has 
the sympathy and the good-will of all 
Asia, she will be more inclined to dic- 
tate than to defer. 

Nor would the occident, in that 
event, be in a position to resent her at- 
titude. The foreign nations which have 
the largest interests in China—Great 
Britain, the United States, Germany, 
and France—-would be obliged to strain 
every nerve to retain possession of their 
Asiatie dependencies. Russia’s defeat 
by an oriental power would mean grave 
danger of a native revolt against the 
white man’s rule in India, in Cochin 
China, in the Philippines, in the Dutch 
Indies, and in Germany’s colony of 
Kiaochau. Throughout the length and 
breadth of Hindustan, the native news- 
papers are now extolling the successes 
obtained by the Japanese over the Rus- 
sians. Should victory ultimately rest 
with Japan, the prestige of the western 
powers—that prestige upon which: the 
entire system of their rule in Asia is 
based—would be broken and disappear. 

It is prestige alone that enables Great 
Britain, with a white army of about 
sixty thousand men, to keep under sub- 
jection a fanatic population of three 
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hundred millions; that permits France 
to control the twenty-five million tur- 
bulent inhabitants of her Indo-Chinese 
possessions with a handful of fifteen 
thousand white troops; that allows the 
United States, with about. half that 
number of soldiers, to maintain order 
among the eight million Filipinos, who 
during the centuries of Spanish rule 
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were in a continual state of insurrec- 
tion. Once that prestige gone, once the 
Asiatic convinced that even a small 
oriental power, such as Japan, can not 
merely hold its own, but even defeat 
so mighty a western empire as Russia, 
and the Asiatic will feel that a new era 
has dawned. He will believe that the 
oppression of the white man is about to 






































THE MARQUIS ITO, THE BISMARCK OF JAPAN, FORMERLY PRIME MINISTER AND NOW PRESIDENT 
OF THE ELDER STATESMEN, OR PRIVY COUNCIL OF THE EMPIRE. 


From a photograph by Downey, Loudon. 
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be destroyed at last, and all the smol- 
dering enmity with which tie native re- 
gards his foreign master will burst into 
flames. 

THE GULF BETWEEN WEST AND EAST. 

For let there be no mistake, try as we 
may to win the affection of the Asiatic, 
we can never succeed. It may suit his 
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most important factor in the present 
situation. So astute and clever a peo- 
ple as the Japanese are sure to take full 
advantage of it. They may use it either 
to bring the war to a more speedy close, 
or to counteract any attempt on the 
part of the European powers to rob the 
Mikado of the fruits of his victories 
once more, as in 1895. Confronted by 






































A COMPANY OF CHINESE SOLDIERS, THE GUARD OF GOVERNOR YUAN, PROTECTING THE HOUSE OF AN 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY DURING THE BOXER TROUBLES, 


purposes for a time to affect friend- 
ship and loyalty; but at heart he loathes 
us with an intensity which can be ap- 
preciated only by those who have lived 
long in the east. I refer to such author- 
ities as Sir Robert Hart, for nearly half 
a century chief of the imperial customs 
service of China; Sir Ernest Satow, the 
erudite British envoy at Peking; Cap- 
tain Brinkley, who has spent his whole 
life in Japan; and Baron von Brandt, 
whose long diplomatic career was passed 
as the representative of Germany in 
China and at Tokio. These men, and 
others equally experienced, have been 
forced time and again to affirm that the 
longer they remain in the orient, the 
more profoundly do they become con- 
vineed of their inability to fathom the 
character of the native, and to win his 
sympathy or friendship in any true 
sense of the words. 

This more or less latent hatred of the 
oriental for the white man—an ani- 
mosity which has, until now, been kept 
under control by belief in the military 
superiority of the western powers—is a 


the danger of native risings fomented 
by the Japanese in India, Indo-China, 
the Philippines, and Shantung, Great 
Britain, 'rance, the United States, and 
yermany will hesitate either to inter- 
vene in behalf of Russia, or to attempt 
to dictate to the government of Dai 
Nippon—Great Japan. 

Indeed, their chief preoccupation will 
be to preserve their present holdings. 
The program of “ Asia for the Asiat- 
ics” means not merely the closing of 
China to western trade, but the exclu- 
sion of England from Hindustan, the 
Malay Peninsula, Hongkong, and 
Thibet; of America, from the Philip- 
pines; of France, from Indo-China; of 
Germany, from Shantung; and of Rus- 
sia, from Siberia and all her central 
Asian dependencies. 

The great issue involved in the pres- 
ent war is not the control of Korea and 
Manchuria, nor even of China, but the 
question whether the white man is to 
dominate Asia as heretofore, or submit 
to the native. It is an issue of an im- 
portance so vast as to be without par- 
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A TYPE OF JAPAN’S SEA POWER—THE MIKASA, HER HEAVIEST BATTLESHIP, A VESSEL OF 15,200 TONs, 
16,000 HORSEPOWER, AND CARRYING FOUR TWELVE-INCH GUNS, WITH A BROADSIDE 
FIRE OF 4,225 POUNDS. 


allel in modern history. It must be 


a subject for regret that this fact is not 
more generally appreciated by press and 
people on both sides of the Atlantic. 


There would be less satisfaction dis- 
played over every Japanese success, 
were it to be realized that each victory 
for the Mikado’s forces is another nail 
in the coffin of foreign commercial and 
political influence in the orient. 


THREE GREAT MEN OF JAPAN. 


The three most commanding figures 
in the recent history of the island em- 
pire are those of Ito, the Bismarck of 
Japan, of Field-Marshal Yamagata, who 
may be described as her Moltke, and of 
the Mikado himself, who by the manner 
in which he has chosen, trusted, and 
supported these two men presents many 
points of resemblance to the old Em- 
peror William. 

During the twelve years preceding 
the long-projected war with France, 
which was to unite Germany into a 
powerful empire, Bismarck spent much 
time in Paris, London, and other capi- 
tals, in order to obtain the correct 
measure of foreign statesmen and con- 
ditions in so far as they could affect 
the projects which he had in view. 
Similarly, during the last decade, the 
Marquis Ito has visited England, Rus- 


sia, Germany, France, and the United 
States, making himself acquainted with 
the rulers and political leaders of the 
western countries, and impressing them 
all with a sense of his extraordinary 
shrewdness and strength of character, 
the while denying that he was entrusted 
with any mission. 

Again, just as Bismarck sounded the 
hour for the inauguration of the con- 
flict with France in 1870, so is Ito ered- 
ited with having notified the Mikado 
that the time had at length arrived for 
throwing down. the gauntlet to Russia. 
At any rate, it was immediately after 
a long interview between the emperor 
and Ito that the despatch breaking off 
diplomatic relations was sent. And 
when the moment for action came, 
Field-Marshal Yamagata, like Moltke 
thirty-four years ago, had everything in 
readiness. A wave of the hand, a sig- 
nature to a paper, and within an hour 
the mobilization was under way. 

Yamagata is a strange-looking man, 
resembling Moltke not only in char- 
acter but even in appearance, being 
much bewrinkled, haggard to the point 
of emaciation, silent, grave, and tire- 
less. The Japanese army of to-day is 
his creation and his handiwork. The 
perfection of its organization and 
equipment, the facility with which 
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troops and supplies commenced pouring 
into Korea within a few days after the 
commencement of hostilities, and par- 
ticularly the amazing knowledge of 


abroad 
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that rendered Bismarck so 


powerful, and Yamagata, judged by 
experts in Europe to be the equal of 
any modern strategist—belong to the 






































MUTSUHITO, MIKADO OF JAPAN, THE EMPEROR UNDER WHOSE EXTRAORDINARILY ABLE RULE 


TO A PLACE 
ACCEPTED 


THE ISLAND EMPIRE HAS RISEN 
OF THE WORLD-—THIS IS THE 
SAID TO BEAR LITTLE 


Russia’s forces in eastern Asia dis- 
played by the Japanese staff—all these 
things serve to enforce the analogy be- 
tween the oriental Moltke and his Ger- 
man prototype. 

These two men—lto possessed of the 
statecraft, the force of character, and 
the knowledge of men and conditions 


RESEMBLANC 


AMONG THE MILITARY AND NAVAL POWERS 
PORTRAIT OF THE MIKADO, BUT IT IS 
E TO HIS PRESENT APPEARANCE. 


yellow trinity of which the most im- 
pressive figure is the Japanese emperor. 

It is quite possible that the appear- 
ance which Mutsuhito, Mikado of Ja- 
pan, presents to American and Euro- 
pean eves may not be majestic or impo- 
sing. Indeed,to superficial observers he 
may seem lamentably lacking in that in- 
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tellectual quickness and alertness of 
mind for which his subjects are so dis- 
tinguished. Yet he is in every sense of 
the word the most remarkable man in 
his empire, perhaps in all Asia. He has 
been the power that has enabled his 
people to assimilate the best fruits of 
our two thousand years of progressive 
Christian civilization. At the same time, 
he has known how to direct matters so 
that not even the most advanced teach- 
ings of American and European uni- 
versities have succeeded in impairing 
the belief of their Japanese graduates 
in his supernatural attributes. 

In conclusion, and in confirmation of 
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what has been said about the natura? 
animosity of Asiatics toward the white 
races, | may mention a late piece of 
news from Japan. I am advised that 
many of the foreign residents there are 
so much alarmed by the symptoms of 
hostility displayed by the natives since 
the outbreak of the present war that. 
they have taken steps to send their fam- 
ilies to Hongkong, Australia, or Europe. 
As not only cable despatches, but even 
the private letters of newspaper corre- 
spondents are subject to a strict censor- 
ship, it is easy to understand why this 
significant fact has received no mention 
in the press. 





JAPAN’S NAVAL HEROES. 


BY SAMUEL EMERSON. 


VICE-ADMIRAL TOGO, WHO STRUCK THE FIRST GREAT BLOW 
AT THE RUSSIAN FLEET OFF PORT ARTHUR ON THE NIGHT OF 
FEBRUARY 8, AND REAR-ADMIRAL URIU, WHO SANK THE VARIAG 


AT CHEMULPO ON FEBRUARY 9. 


OT many names are more familiar 
to-day than those of the two Jap- 
anese admirals, Togo and Uriu, though 
a very short time ago few Americans 
had ever heard of the former, and still 
fewer of the latter. And of Uriu, at any 
rate, it is not strange that the world 
knew nothing, for even in Japan he had 
not- caught the public eye. Before his 
fight at Chemulpo on February 9 he had 
never smelled powder; for during the 
stirring events of the war with China 
he was stationed in Paris as an attaché 
of the Japanese legation. 

Rear-Admiral Sotokichi Uriu is now 
fortv-seven—that is, voung enough to 
brave perils which might make an older 
officer pause, and experienced enough 
not to risk his ships and his men need- 
lessly. In appearance he is more Euro- 
pean than oriental. His personality, the 


turn of his mustache, his way of wear- 
ing his hair, all betoken the American 
rather than the Japanese. When he 
speaks English, he talks with scarcely 
a trace of foreign intonation. 


THE CAREER OF ADMIRAL URIU. 


Of the man Uriu there is not much to 
record. Of his ancestry volumes could 
be written. If blood ever did tell, it has 
told in the victor of Chemulpo. He is 
descended from a fighting race, his pro- 
genitors being samurai (soldiers) of the 
fief of Daishoji, a scion of the great 
Kaga. 

As a boy,he attracted attention at the 
Japanese Naval College by his general 
brightness and by his special pro- 
ficiency in English. It was his gift for 
languages that earned for him, when he 
was eighteen, the distinction of being 





EDITOR'S NOTE.—In this number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE we print three articles bearing on 
the war in the East—“ The Real Yellow Peril,” “ Japan’s Naval Heroes,” and “ The Long Feud of Britain 


and Russia,” which last begins on page 375. 


Mr. Cunliffe-Owen’s paper presents one view of a very 


interesting and important problem—that of the possible results of Japanese success in the present struggle. 
There is much to be said on both sides of the question, and another article on the subject will appear ina 
later issue of this magazine. 












































VICE-ADMIRAL TOGO, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE JAPANESE FLEET IN THE YELLOW SEA. 
From a photograph by Maruki, Tokio. 
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sent to Annapolis. The vears he spent 
at the United States Naval Academy, 
where he graduated in 1881, fourteenth 
in a class of a hundred and thirty-six 
cadets, made him, in some ways, more 
American than Japanese. Later, he- 
studied for a time at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, one of the British 
training-schools. 

In the Mikado’s navy his promotion 
has been exceptionally rapid. After 
commanding the cruiser Matsushima 
and the battleship Yashima, he became 
a rear-admiral in May, 1900, and was 
appointed chief of the Japanese naval 
intelligence bureau. In April of last 
vear he was put in charge of a new 
squadron to cruise in Chinese and 
Korean waters. Later, when the Jap- 
anese government quietly began to per- 
fect its arrangements for the inevitable 
conflict with Russia, he was selected to 
command the so-called Fourth Squad- 
ron, a fleet of five fine cruisers. To him 
was assigned the task of convoying the 
vanguard of the army ordered to invade 
Korea; and thus it happened that on 
the memorable 9th of February, off 
Chemulpo, he fought one of the two 
initial engagements of the war. His 
was the first victory of which news 
reached home. 

Uriu’s private life is that of a genile- 
man in every sense of the word. A man 
of quiet tastes, he enjoys the sweetness 
of an ideal home atmosphere when 
ashore—an atmosphere to which his 
wife and five children lend a charm that 
every visitor to his house has had oc- 
casion to remark. 

In 1864 the Japanese government 
sent to America three little girls of 
high rank to receive an education of a 
very different sort from that enjoyed 
by most Japanese women. The chil- 
dren did not return until they were girls 
of twenty. All of them are exception- 
ally brilliant women. The one is Miss 
Tsuda: another has become the Mar- 
chioness Oyama; the third is now Mrs. 
Uriu. 

Mrs. Uriu, whose maiden name was 
Miss Nagai, lived for several years in 
the family of the late John Abbott. 
She studied music at the Boston Con- 
servatory, and graduated at Vassar. 


When she came home, she could not 
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speak a word of Japanese. She and her 
husband still talk English to each 
other. At the Uriu home—a pictur- 
esque Japanese dwelling in the out- 
skirts of Tokio—-foreigners are agree- 
ably surprised to meet servants who 
understand our language. The house, 
however, gives no indication of the 
Americanized tastes of its occupants. 
Mrs. Uriu wears the kimono and obi— 
which, after all, is the most becoming 
of all costumes to the women of Japan. 

Miss Tsuda and Mrs. Uriu have de- 
voted themselves to advance the cause 
of education among Japanese girls. For 
many years the latter lady taught the 
piano in the Tokio Conservatory. Even 
now she teaches a class in the Girls’ 
Normal School. 


THE PERSONALITY OF ADMIRAL TOGO. 

Unlike Uriu, Vice-Admiral Togo is a 
man whose achievements have long ago 
made him a popular idol in Japan. The 
simplicity and kindness of his character, 
the charm of his easy manner, have 
made him one of the most beloved 
commanders in the Mikado’s navy. On 
shipboard his presence is almost unfelt. 
He talks little, and in so low a voice 
that only those who stand very near him 
can understand his words. But with all 
his modesty and his silence he is re- 
nowned as a man-of quick and decisive 
action. He was one of the fighters to 
whom all eyes turned when: the war 
clouds were seen to be brewing. 

Togo is now a little more than fifty 
vears of age. He comes of the Satsuma 
clan, and his ancestry, like that of Uriu, 
is distinguished in the annals of his 
country for brave deeds. As a boy, he 
spent a year or two on an English naval 
training-ship; then, at sixteen, he be- 
came a midshipman on the Kasuga, one 
of the little gunboats that formed the 
first Japanese fleet, and a namesake of 
the powerful cruiser that recently ar- 
rived in Japan from Genoa. He has been 
in battle more than once. He fought his 
way through the fierce fight with 
Enomoto’s rebellious squadron in the 

testoration War, and attracted the at- 
tention of the commander of his vessel, 
who is now Admiral Inouve of the 
Yokosuka Admiralty. 

He played a prominent part in the 












































REAR-ADMIRAL SOTOKICHI URIU, COMMANDING THE FOURTH SQUADRON OF THE JAPANESE FLEET 
IN THE YELLOW SEA. 


From a photograph by Maruki, Tokio. 
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conflict with China. It was he who 
struck the first blow of the war. Hav- 
ing sighted the Chinese transport 
Kowshing off Phungdo, while others 
were hesitating what to do he opened 
fire and sank the ship, which was 
loaded with soldiers bound for Korea. 
He had instantly determined to shoul- 
der all the consequences of an action 
that might be considered a breach of 
international law. It was like the pa- 
thetic resolve of an old samurai to com- 
mit harakiri if he could thereby serve 
his country. Later, his ship, the 
Naniwa, did good service in the brief 
campaign that gave Japan control of 
the Yellow Sea. 

Many a Japanese seaman has ex- 
pressed the wish to die under the com- 
mand of Togo—the veteran sailor who 
still stands as a representative of the 
vanished samurai, the fighting men of 
old Japan. 


THE FIRST MOVES OF THE WAR. 

It has been said, in disparagement of 
the victories won by Togo and Uriu on 
the Sth and 9th of February, that they 
were easy triumphs, scored against an 
unprepared enemy and an inferior fight- 
ing force. The criticism is not wholly 
untrue, but it is nevertheless unjust. If 
the Russians were caught off their 
guard, it was their own fault, for in 
Japan’s announcement of the rupture 
of diplomatic relations they had had 
ample warning. If the Japanese 
brought stronger squadrons to bear 
upon the enemy’s divided forces, they 
deserve all credit for their superior 
strategy. That, indeed, is the essence of 
good strategy—‘“to git thar fustest 
with the mostest,” as Forrest, the bril- 
liant but ungramma.ical Southern cay- 
alryman, is said te have phrased it. 

Look more closely at the movements 
of the two Japanese admirals in those 
eventful February days in which Rus- 
sian prestige suffered the most dama- 
ging blows that it has received in mod- 
ern times. It will be seen that the work 
set them to do called for the highest 
qualities of seamanship, for cool cal- 
culation and swift and daring action. 

The task that fell to Togo, as com- 
mander-in-chief, was first, to convoy an 
invading force to Korea; and second, 
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to secure its line of communications 
with Japan, not merely for the time, 
hut if possible permanently. These two 
things should naturally have come in 
reverse order, the troops not being 
moved until the way was cleared for 
them; but that was not Togo’s business. 

Now the admiral’s obvious course, or 
at least his obviously safe course, would 
have been to mass his whole fleet to 
protect the transports, and then, after 
escorting the troop-ships to Chemulpo, 
to go in search of the enemy. But in 
order to make the line of communica- 
tion permanently secure, it was neces- 
sary to strike a disabling blow at the 
enemy; and in order to strike such a 
blow, swift and sudden action was nee- 
essary. If he went to Chemulpo, he 
would lose time—for that port, as a 
glance at the map will show, lies off the 
direct route from Japan to Port Arthur 
and his movements would be reported 
to the Russians. He determined, there- 
fore, to detach a squadron to Chemulpo 
with the transports, while with his main 
fleet he moved straight upon the Mus- 
covite stronghold. 

On the morning of February 6, Togo 
assembled his officers on his flagship, 





‘the Mikasa, in the Japanese harbor of 


Saseho, and gave them their sailing 
orders. At noon on the 7th the entire 
fleet was rendezyoused off Mokpo, at 
the southwestern extremity of Korea. 
There they met the cruiser Akashi, re- 
turning from vedette duty. She report- 
ed that two of the enemy’s ships—the 
fine American-built cruiser Variag and 
the gunboat Korietz—were at Chemul- 
po, the main Russian naval force at 
Port Arthur. 

Upon this news, Togo detached the 
five cruisers of Uriu’s squadron, and 
some torpedo-boats, to Chemulpo with 
the transports, while he himself head- 
ed directly for Port Arthur. From 
Mokpo,’ Chemulpo lies almost due 
north, nearly two hundred miles away: 
Port Arthur les to the northwest at 
fully twice that distance. Hence if the 
Russians should have wind of what was 
afoot, and should advance in force from 
Port Arthur, they might meet Uriu and 
the troop-ships and inflict a crushing 
disaster upon the expedition. 

That night and the following day 
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(February 8) were an anxious time for 
Togo. The weather was heavy and the 
sea high. He could not use search- 
lights at night, nor let his torpedo- 
boats patrol far afield by day, lest his 
movement should be discovered. At 
sunset on the 8th he found himself 
within sixty miles of Port Arthur. 
Then he set this signal to his torpedo 
flotilla: 

“Go in and sink the enemy’s squad- 
ron. Success to you all!” 


THE NIGHT ATTACK ON THE RUSSIAN FLEET. 

There are few more dangerous tasks 
than to attack a fleet of armored ships 
with these egg-shell boats; but the sail- 
ors of no navy could undertake it more 
eagerly than the Japanese. The torpedo 
vessels steamed forward in two lines, 
eight of them heading for Talienwan 
Bay, where it was thought some of the 
Russians might be found, ten for the 
entrance to Port Arthur. 

As these latter neared the harbor 
mouth, where Admiral Stark’s big ships 
could now be dimly discerned, they en- 
countered a vessel which was probably 
on guard duty. It seems that one of the 
Japanese commanders was on the point 
of torpedoing her—which would prob- 
ably have been fatal to any chance of 
inflicting further damage. Instead of 
such a betrayal, however, the Russian 
lookout’s hail received a Russian an- 
swer, and the assailants held their 
course uninterrupted. 

At about six hundred yards from the 
enemy the column broke in two, five 
hoats turning to the right and five to 
the left, so as to form a line before the 
Muscovite fleet. Another hundred 
yards, and each launched two White- 
head torpedoes. In another moment 
all was uproar and confusion. Search- 
lights flashed, big cannon boomed on 
shore, and rapid-fire guns rained a 
shower of shells from Stark’s vessels. 
The Japanese had struck their blow; 
to attempt further attack was to court 
destruction, and they wheeled about 
and slipped away into the darkness. 

In the morning (February 9), Togo 
came up and engaged the Russians with 
his battleships and cruisers, going in as 
close as he dared approach their heavily 
armed land batteries. He had received 
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no report from his torpedo flotilla, but 
he saw manifest signs of its destructive 
work. Indeed, at the time of writing 
this it is still impossible to tell precisely 
what damage the Russians suffered in 
the two attacks. It seems certain that 
their most powerful vessel, the big 
Czarevitch, the flagship of Admiral 
Stark, was damaged beyond repair; that 
another of their battleships, the Ameri- 
can-built Retvizan, was also perma- 
nently put out of action; that several 
other vessels were seriously injured, 
and that the general result of the day’s 
work was to give Japan a practically 
complete control of the sea and to go 
far toward determining the result of 
the war. 

The damage suffered by the Japan- 
ese was insignificant, and Togo report- 
ed to his government, after the action, 
that “the fighting strength of the 
squadron is unimpaired.” His officers 
are reported to have said that the en- 
gagement was much more one-sided 
than the battle of the Yalu, in which 
they destroyed the Chinese fleet in 1895. 


THE FIGHT OFF CHEMULPO. 


What happened at Chemulpo is more 


fully known. On the afternoon of 
the 8th Uriu entered the harbor, 
where he found the two Russian ships 
lying in amazing ignorance of their 
peril. The commanders of the Variag 
and the Korietz had to choose between 
fight and surrender. A dash for escape 
during the night might possibly have 
saved one of them; for the Variag was 
swifter than any of Uriu’s cruisers, be- 
sides being better armed than four of 
the five. But the Russians did not at- 
tempt it. The Korietz made a futile 
trip out of the port on the evening of 
the 8th, and fired the first shot of the 
war at the Japanese ships, which lay in 
waiting outside; then she put back. 

On the morning of the 9th the two 
trapped vessels went out to destruction. 
Their crews were plucky enough, but 
their gunnery was so far inferior to that 
of Uriu’s men that they were driven 
back without inflicting anv damage. The 
Variag, disabled and on fire, crept into 
the harbor to sink, and the Korietz was 
blown up to save her from inevitable 
capture. 









































SHE MIGHT TELL THE MEMBERS THAT HE SYMPATHIZED WITH THEM IN THIS MOST WORTHY EFFORT. 


(See story, ‘‘ By Authority of the Commissioners.) 
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THE STORY -OF 


BY ARTHUR H. 


iS 


O* the south side of the street, 

where Louisiana Avenue comes to 
the end of its short career in the green- 
sward of Judiciary Square, stands an 
unimposing structure of red brick— 
Washington’s greatest scourge is red 
brick—known as the District Building. 
Here are located the different offices 
pertaining to the local government of 
the national capital, and here may be 
found the three commissioners who 
control its affairs. 

It is only during warm weather that 
the group of newspaper men at the Dis- 
trict Building can be distinguished from 
the army of clerks by any infallible 
sign. No matter how fierce the heat, the 
office regulations require the employ ees 
to wear some semblance of a coat, while 
the newspaper men, who are their own 
lawmakers, saunter about the premises 
through the summer months not only 
coatless, but cuffless, collarless, and tie- 
less as well. 

A certain young lady who stepped 
from the elevator to the fifth-floor cor- 
ridor at five minutes to three one Satur- 
day afternoon in the latter part of May 
did not happen to be aware of this 
simple earmark. This certain young 
lady—very. uncertain just where she 
ought to go—marched down the hall 
straight for the open door of the press 
room. 

There was a tap when she arrived. 

“Come in!” bawled out the two 
molders of public opinion within. 

There was another tap. Snyder got 
up and ambled easily toward the door, 
stopping to get a drink at the water- 
cooler on the way. 

“Ts this—this Commissioner Charl- 
ton’s office?” asked a feminine voice 
without. 

Now Commissioner Charlton had 
gone home, as Snyder knew, and the 

2M 


A RECKLESS IMPOSTURE AND 


ITS PUNISHMENT 
WARNER, 

thought came to him to have a little 
fun with Cooper. 

“ Right at that desk,” 
ing inside. 

“T won’t be bluffed that w ay!” mut- 
tered Cooper to himself, for he had 
heard Snyder’s words from the door. 
“Tl fool him by showing that I’m 
game!” 

He shuffled out his copy on the desk 
before him, bent his head down, and be- 
gan to write. He heard the swish of a 
dress draw near. Several seconds 
passed. Cooper did not so much as 


he said, point- 


glance out of the corner of his eye. Cus- 


tom decrees that no matter how heavily 
time may be hanging on his hand, a 
public official should invariably write 
half a page, and press a button some- 
where, before he looks up. That is to 
show what a really important man he is. 

Cooper knew this. Apparently his 
visitor did not. Just as he was begin- 
ning to think that he had kept her wait- 
ing ‘for about the proper time, he heard 
a voice at his side, which began audibly, 
but gradually fell away, as if frightened 
by its own sound. 

“Ts this—please is this Commissioner 
Charlton?” 

“Yes, madam,” said Cooper blandly. 
“ What can I do for you?” This. last 
with the patronizing way assumed by 
government officers when addressing 
the mere common people who pay their 
salaries. 

Then he looked up, and his official 
presence forsook him completely when 
he saw.a yong woman, scarcely more 
than a girl, who glanced frankly at him 
out of a pair of frightened but cour- 
ageous brown eyes. 

Now feminine visitors at the District 
Building are the exception rather than 
the rule, and when they do come they 
are usually specimens of the aggressive 
I - have - as - good - a - right - to - vote - 
as - you type. They stride down the cor- 
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ridors bearing destruction in their 
glance, like Medusa of old; and they 
have no more than got inside the door 
than’ everybody on the same floor 
knows that there’s been a dead cat—yes, 
sir, a dead cat—lying in our alley for 
three whole days, and it’s a disgrace to 
a civilized community and a burning 
shame, so it is! 

That was the sort of thing Cooper 
had been expecting when he heard a 
woman’s voice at the door. He blamed 
himself generously for putting his foot 
in it with such a fair and unsuspecting 
visitor. 

“T came to ask you something— 
something about our school. You see, 
we have just started a little club, and 
we thought—well, I don’t know how 
you do about those things, but ¥ 

“Oh, yes. Quite so. I see, I see,” 
said Cooper, who was regaining his offi- 
cial attitude, when the speaker paused 
for breath. 

Then she made a new start, and told 
quite plainly how she had charge of a 
small private school in Mount Pleas- 
ant, and how, in order to interest the 
children in government and help them 
to become thoughtful citizens, she had 
organized a Watch and Work League, 
the members of which were to keep 
from strewing litter on the streets, and 
try to prevent it on the part of others, 
and to refrain from shooting through 
the street lamps with their “ beanies,” 
or otherwise injuring public or private 
property. Each member was to wear a 
badge, and she thought if some sort of 
official approval or notice—she didn’t 
know just what—could be given the 
club it would help the plan. 

While she was telling him this, 
Cooper had been paying more attention 
to her face than to her words, which is 
not necessarily discourteous in the 
case of a woman. He realized, however, 
that the time had come to withdraw 
himself, and he was public official 
enough to know how to do it. 

“T see, I see,” he began. “ Your idea 
seems a most commendable one—most 
commendable indeed.” He was falling 
into the official lingo beautifully. “ Un- 
fortunately, it scarcely comes within my 
jurisdiction. It would be better to bring 
it to the attention of Commissioner 
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Anderson in the form of a written com- 
munication. That is the usual pro- 
cedure of the office, and any digres- 
sion . 

“But I went to see Commissioner 
Anderson, and he sent 7 

“Commissioner Benton, I should 
have said,” interrupted Cooper quickly. 
“ When you return home make a writ- 
ten application——” 

“ But I saw Commissioner Benton, 
too, and both of them advised me to see 
you,” replied the young lady firmly. 

“Oh, you did? Well—well, possibly 
so. You see it’s a rather extraordinary 
request—quite extraordinary. As I said 
before, you had better make a written 
statement of the case, and send it by 
mail addressed to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. It will then 
be duly referred through the proper 
channels, and doubtless ig 

“ But, dear me,” broke out the young 
woman, “ school will be over in a couple 
of weeks!’ And we’ve already got the 
badges. And we promised the boys they 
would be distributed on Wednesday. 
And VT’ve heard ”—evidently she had 
some tolerably accurate ideas about 
public affairs, after all—* I’ve heard,” 
she said, smiling slightly, “ that it some- 
times takes weeks for matters to be de- 
cided that way! ” 

There was a pleading in her eyes that 
Cooper could never have resisted as a 
commissioner, much less as an irrespon- 
sible usurper in that place. No author- 
ity was required for the existence of the 
club, of course. Why not give it the 
commissioner’s approyal ?: 

So he leaned back in his chair and 
told his auditor that no official notice 
would be required, but she might tell 
the members, as coming direct from 
him, that he sympathized with them in 
this most worthy effort, and that he 
should watch the progress of the club 
with the keenest interest, and a sincere 
desire for its success. 

She thanked him, and, smiling again, 
withdrew. 


Il. 


On Tuesday afternoon Cooper was 
again at his desk in the District Build- 
ing, making up the daily budget of 
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news. Washington journalism is pecul- 
iar. In some directions it is highly 
metropolitan in its methods; in others 
it lies on the plane of the country 
weekly. In addition to the really im- 
portant news, it was Cooper’s pleasant 
task to compile daily an assortment of 
short paragraphs, for which he had just 
made the beginning by pounding out 
-on his typewriter the following gems 
for the edification of Washington next 
morning: 

The District Commissioners have denied the ap- 
plication of Michael Healey, 506 F Street, South- 


west, to erect a bootblack stand at the southeast 
corner of Ninth and G Streets. 


In response to his communication of April 3, a 
reply has been sent to C. W. Rogers, 3504 P Street, 
Georgetown, stating that the dead tree of which he 
complained, at the intersection of P and Congress 
Streets, will be removed. 

While Cooper was looking this over 
with some amusement, a tall, finely- 
built man entered the room and walked 
over to his desk. The man, who was evi- 
dently a Southerner by dress as well as 
by speech, appeared for some reason to 
be much agitated. 

“My name,” began the stranger, “ is 
Barnwell. Last Saturday my daughter 
called on Commissioner Charlton and 
obtained his official approval for the 
organization of a club in her school. 
On returning home it occurred to her 
that it might not be too much, since the 
commissioner had expressed such inter- 
est in the idea, to ask him to come out 
on Wednesday morning and distribute 
the badges in person. So she wrote him 
to that effect, and what sort of an an- 
swer do you suppose she got this morn- 
ing? Why, she got a letter saying that 
the commissioner did not recall the oc- 
currence to which she alluded, and re- 
gretted his inability to be present. Yes, 
sir, those are his exact words—did not 
recall the occurrence to which she 
alluded. Tell me, sir, what do you 
think of that?” 

“Have you—have you seen the com- 
missioner yet?” interrupted Cooper 
rather nervously. 

“Not yet. That’s what I came down 
for this afternoon, but it seems he is 
out. T’ll be in again to-morrow;” and 
he set his mouth in a way that looked 
ominous. 

When his visitor had gone, Cooper 
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reached into the desk and drew out a 
sheet of official paper with an envelope 
to match, bearing the customary warn- 
ing in the left hand corner: “ Official 
Business—Penalty for Private Use, 
Three Hundred Dollars.” In Washing- 
ton the newspaper men commonly rely 
upon the government departments for 
their supply of stationery. 

“Yes, [’ll do it,” said Cooper to him- 
self. “It’s a bit risky, but it’s the only 
way out of the scrape now. Hanged if 
I wouldn’t do it just for the sake of see- 
ing her again, anyhow! ” 

Walking out into the corridor, he 
dropped the letter down the mail-chute 
unstamped, like any other missive sent 
on public business. 

Thus it fell out that when Mr. Barn- 
well returned home that night he was 
met by his daughter, all smiles once 
more. 

“it’s all coming out right, after all,” 
said Mary. “See this letter! I’m so 
glad you didn’t see him to-day, because 
you might have said something horrid, 
and here he is just as kind as can be! ” 

Mr. Barnwell opened the letter and 
read, half aloud and half to himself, as 
follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 

COMMISSIONERS OF THE DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


WASHINGTON, May 27. 
Miss Mary T. BARNWELL, 
Howard Avenue, Mount Pleasant. 
DEAR MADAM: 

Replying to your favor of the 24th inst., the com- 
missioner directs me to say that a mistake on the 
part of the clerical force has just been brought to 
his attention, whereby your communication was con- 
fused with another, and a misleading answer sent. 

Although it is seldom possible, owing to the great 
pressure of public affairs, for the commissioner to 
comply with a request such as the one made, he di- 
rects me to say that he will make every effort to be 
present Wednesday morning and present the badges 
as requested. 

Respectfully, 
8156a2 J. C. CHARLTON. 

“ Now isn’t that fine of him?” said 
Mary. “ You should see him, father. 
He’s so agreeable in his ways. And 
young, too, for a commissioner! ” 

The next morning Cooper set out for 
Mount Pleasant. The whole plan 
seemed absurd and foolhardy to him 
now, and he would have given anything 
in the world but a sight of Mary— 
yes, even that—to. get out of it. He 
summoned enough of his habitual au- 
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dacity to see it through, however. With 
a face that looked like a man going to 
his own funeral, he began by telling 
the children how glad he was to be 
there this morning. How or where he 
got to the end he never knew. He 
hurriedly bid Miss Barnwell adieu. She 
thanked him,and added as he went out: 

“You will come and see me—that is, 
come and visit the school again some 
time, won’t you?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Cooper. “ Good- 
day!” And as he hurried out he added 
to himself: “ What a fool I was! Ill 
never dare to go there again as commis- 
sioner, and I’ve blocked the chance of 
going there as myself!” 


III. 


In New York, a city editor fences 
himself off from the clamoring world 
outside by a barricade of gates and 
doors, guarded with the vigilance of a 
Cerberus by a small army of office-boys. 
To pass them, more formality is re- 
quired than you would look for in the 
palace of the Shah of Persia. In the 
office where Cooper worked this would 
have been deemed bombastic, undemo- 
cratic, and expensive—particularly, ex- 
pensive. There any one was free to 
come, and many an odd piece from the 
city’s débris found his way in during 
the long nights to recount some tale of 
woe, or demonstrate that, in spite of 
appearances to the contrary, he was 
really perfectly sober. The great diffi- 
culty was that if you did go in, you 
could seldom get anybody to pay any 
attention to you. 

This was the trouble that an elderly 
gentleman seemed to be having about 
eleven o’clock on the night of the day 
made notable by the dismal appearance 
of John C. Cooper as Commissioner 
Charlton in Mount Pleasant. He had 
already asked twice from the door if 
this was the city editor’s room, but no- 
body heeded him. Most of the staff had 
just got in after covering their evening 
assignments, and were leaning over 
their desks in their shirt-sleeves, each 
pounding away at a typewriter. From 
these machines such a clicking,clacking 
was going up that nothing else could be 
heard. 
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So the man entered the room, and, 
approaching the nearest desk, inquired: 

“Ts this the city department? ” 

“Um!” 

“Is the city editor in? ” 

“Um!” replied the individual ad- 
dressed, without stopping in his work. 

“Which is his desk?” 

“ Vrare,” snapped out the man at the 
typewriter, in the effort to get through 
saying “ over there ” as soon as possible. 

The visitor strolled off to the oppo- 
site cornér. 

“Ts this the city editor?” he asked 
with undiminished politeness. 

“°Cross yonder,” said the young man 
encountered, making his remarks more 
intelligible by a wave of his thumb to- 
ward the ceiling. 

The stranger approached a figure oc- 
cupying one of several places at a large 
table, where he had hewn out just 
enough room for his elbows from a pile 
of census bulletins, ancient newspapers, 
undelivered mail, and reports from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which had been accumulating under 
every city editor since the office was 
built. 

He acknowledged that he was the 
party sought after with a bob of his 
chin, and went on counting the letters 
in a three-bank head which he had just 
written while the man told his story. 
He did not ask him to take a seat. This 
was partly because he feared the caller 
might stay too long, and partly for the 
reason that when the reporters were all 
in at once there weren’t enough chairs 
to go around. 

“Commissioner Charlton, you say,” 
mumbled the city editor, without so 
much as shifting his cigar. “ At Mount 
Pleasant. Cooper—take this story, 
please! ” 

As the stranger approached, Cooper 
recognized his caller of the day before, 
and wondered if he had appeared to 
torment him again. He was quickly re- 
assured. Mr. Barnwell explained that 
since Commissioner Charlton had been 
so kind as to come, after all, he 
thought it right that some notice of it 
should be taken in the paper. 

“And what did the commissioner 
say?” inquired Cooper. 

“Well, to tell the truth, I gather 
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that he didn’t say much of anything 
worth the saying,’ responded Mr. 
Barnwell easily. 

“Oh, indeed!” 
politely. 

“At least, my daughter said he 
seemed to feel about as much at home 
as a fly in a barrel of molasses, or words 
to that effect. Of course that’s just be- 
tween you and me, though. I don’t 
‘mean that he should hear of it, or any- 
thing like that should appear in the 
paper, you know. I thought probably 

you could make up a little speech for 
the occasion quite as good as his.” 

“Very likely I might,” said Cooper 
dryly. “ Let’s see—you say this was at 
eleven o'clock? ” 

“Ye-es—no. Let me see. Was it 
eleven or ten? Just wait a minute, and 
I'll ask my daughter. She’s waiting just 
outside in the hall—or, better still, Pll 
get her to step in.” 

“Oh, no, no! I wouldn’t think of it,” 
called out Cooper, catching his friend 
by the arm. “It’s of no consequence, I 
assure you. Don’t trouble yourself in 
the least.” 

“ Oh, it’s no trouble. I'll ask her to 
come right in.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t!” remon- 
strated Cooper in consternation. “I 
haven’t time for it, anyhow.” 

Then, seeing that Mr. Barnwell was 
already half way across the room, he 
concluded it would be wiser to go out to 
his destruction than have it overtake 
him there before the whole staff. He 
jumped up and hurried out through the 
door, dexterously kicking aside the cut 
of Admiral Dewey that held it open as 
he went, so that it swung shut with a 
bang behind him. 


remarked Cooper 


IV. 


WHEN the afternoon of the next day 
came, Cooper did not start for the Dis- 
trict Building at his usual hour. In- 
stead, he turned his face toward Mount 
Pleasant to meet Mr. Barnwell, who had 
had this to say in parting from him the 
night before: ‘ 

“You understand, young man, that 
you will be at my door at two o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon. We will go at 
once to my daughter’s school, where you 
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will explain the whole matter and apolo- 
gize to Miss Barnwell for this out- 
rageous piece of conduct. We will do 
the same before Commissioner Charl- 
ton, and then it will be time enough to 
consider whether or not we can omit 
an explanation of the affair at your own 
office.” 

“ Very well,” was all that Cooper had 
said in reply. 

He had no intention of participating 
in any such program, and he believed 
Mary would, on her own account, be 
as much opposed to it as he. What he 
had in mind was that by a further talk 
on the morrow he might induce Mr. 
Barnwell to be less insistent about hav- 
ing the affair explained everywhere. 

Mr. Barnwell was not at home. In 
his place there was a note for Cooper 
saying that he had been called out of 
town. Cooper took this as a lucky omen, 
and cheered up. He did not return to 
the city, but set out for Miss Barnwell’s 
school, timing himself to arrive shortly 
after the closing hour at three o’cloek. 
Fortunately, she was alone when he en- 
tered, correcting a pile of papers on the 
desk before her. She started a little 
upon seeing who it was, but kept her 
eves on her work, as if she had not ob- 
served his entrance. Finally she looked 
up and inquired stiffly: 

“ What can I do for you? ” 

“You can listen to me,” said Cooper, 
“ while I tell you how sorry I 24 

“Unfortunately,” said Miss Barn- 
well, choosing her words carefully, 
“that lies entirely beyond my jurisdic- 
tion. You had better see my father 
about it.” 

“What I have to say concerns you 
alone. It was a foolish impulse that 
led me for the moment to impersonate 
the commissioner, and although every- 
thing I have done since was undertaken 
in the honest hope of saving you annoy- 
ance, I seem to have been the victim 
of fate.” 

Cooper was very humble now. 

“Then your best way would be to 
make a written statement, and submit 
it through the mails,” returned Miss 
Barnwell. “ That is the usual course, 
and any digression——” 

“Tf it is the usual course, that is the 
more reason why I shouldn’t take it,” 


. 
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said Cooper, smiling mirthlessly as he 
recognized the parody. “I don’t owe 
you a usual apology. I owe you a very 
unusual one.” 

“ Well, your presence here is surely 
unusual enough! ” 

Miss Barnwell was doing her best to 
be immovable, but found it rather up- 
hill work. She began to gather her 
effects together preparatory to going 
home. Cooper stood by silently. 

“So there is nothing I can say— 
nothing I can do? I don’t object to all 
the other consequences, because I de- 
serve them a hundred times over, but 
I had hoped to have your forgiveness.” 

“T didn’t say you didn’t have that,” 
said Mary in an altered tone. 

Cooper picked up the key on her desk, 
and, following her out, locked the door 
behind them while she continued speak- 
ing: 

“T sincerely wish that I had never 
been so silly as to ask what I did.” 
Just the semblance of a sigh escaped 
her lips. “I only wish, for both of us, 
that you had been the commissioner! ” 

The sigh was not lost on Cooper. 

“T don’t,” he said positively. 

They were standing in the street 
now. 

“Why not?” she inguired, with a 
shade of surprise at his emphasis. 

“ Because he is married,” was what 
Cooper wanted to say. What he did say 
was: “There goes my car!” and hur- 
ried away. 

In the evening he was astonished to 
find a key in his pocket, which he recog- 
nized as Mary Barnwell’s. He must get 
it back before the hour for opening in 
the morning. He would deliver it in 
person. 

Mr. Barnwell himself opened the 
door. 

“T—I was at the school this after- 
noon,” stammered Cooper, “and inad- 
vertently carried off the key.” 

“Oh, the door-key! I don’t believe 
she has missed it.” 

Cooper was turning away. 

“Oh—er, I suppose you’re rather 
surprised to see me. The fact is, I got 
back sooner than I had reckoned.” The 
fact was that Mary had set her foot 
down on her father’s plan, and he had 
not been out of town at all. The note 
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was a subterfuge. “ By the way, it oc- 
curs to me to say—well, we Southerners 
are a little hot-blooded, but we don’t 
mean to be ungenerous. We won’t say 
anything more about that little matter. 
Will you stop and smoke a cigar?” 

Cooper stopped, and when he rose to 
go it chanced—such happenings are al- 
ways purely matters of chance, you 
know—that he met Mary in the hall. 

“T have just been enjoying a pleas- 
ant chat with your father,” he said. “I 
wonder if you would mind if some time 
I should fulfil my promise to you?” 

“What do you mean?” inquired 
Mary wonderingly. 

“ Why, you remember once, a long 
time ago, when we first knew each 
other, you asked me to come and see 
you again, and I gave you my promise 
to do so. A commissioner, you know, 
ought always to keep his word. May I 
keep mine?” 


¥. 


A YEAR later, in the same old ever- 
youthful month of May, a group of men, © 
coatless, cuffless, collarless, and tieless, 
sat in the press room of the District 
Building, while the young wind of early 
summer blew in through the big win- 
dows in front, setting the hands to 
idling, and the fancy to wandering. 

“So he was married this morning at 
St. Andrew’s, was he?”: asked one of 
the figures, teetering back by the win- 


-dow. 


“He was,” answered Snyder, “and 
> 


has now begun in earnest the long 
struggle to live happily ever after.” 

“Tt all goes to show how topsyturvily 
fate acts in this world,” said the first 
speaker reflectively. “ Here he cuts up 
an adventure which ought to have 
brought his discharge, and instead of 
that he gets a better position in New 
York within a month, and a tremen- 
dously fine girl into the bargain.” 

“Well,” said the correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun, rising and putting 
on his hat, “in modern journalism one 
has to be either a freak or a failure. 
What do you fellows say to stepping 
down to the Sign of the Twelve Apos- 
tles and drinking a stein all around to 
his prosperity ? ” 





Pandora’s Box. 


THE STORY OF A TREASURE-CASKET WHOSE LAST GIFT WAS ITS BEST. 


BY MAUD APPLETON HARTWELL. 


¥, 


“To be opened on the morning of your last day 
at sea.” 


|* was the last of Sallie Barden’s 

steamer letters, and the time had 
come to satisfy the curiosity of her soul. 
When she came on board she had found 
in her stateroom a raffia basket tied with 
crimson ribbon, without any note or 
card attached. Opening the basket, she 
discovered that it contained eight little 
white packages tied with gilt cord, and 
beneath them a sealed envelope. On 
each package, and on the envelope, were 
typewritten instructions-as to the time 
of opening. 

The daily surprise, added to the fact 
that the unknown friend had shown a 
good deal of familiarity with her tastes 


and the needs of a sea voyage, and lent a 
bit of cheer to an otherwise unhappy 
week. Sallie’s father was taking her to 
Europe for her health, for the family 


doctor had looked wise and _ said 
“Nerves!” She had yielded with a 
smile, and had made “nerves” an ex- 
cuse for keeping very quiet on the voy- 
age and nursing her grief. 

She settled back in her steamer-chair, 
and began watching listlessly the flat, 
green country that looked as if you 
could ring water out of it, the low, red- 
roofed cottages, the absurd trees that re- 
mind one of the tails of clipped French 
poodles, the countless windmills, and the 
herds of Holsteins grazing in groups 
that seemed as if they were posed. Hol- 
land looks self-conscious, as if waiting 
for an artist to come along and paint it, 
she thought. 

- She felt sorry for the passengers who 
had allowed their chairs to be stacked 
just because the steamer was now in the 
river, and were wandering around in the 
flurry that characterizes the last few 
hours of the voyage. She was grateful 
for having a father and a maid to at- 


tend to all the stupid detail, and felt 
very virtuous at having just done her 
only duties in writing a cable message 
for Owen Bryant in New York, and a 
note for each of the friends who had re- 
membered her with a gift or a steamer 
letter. The cable message consisted of a 
single word—“ Come,” and she had 
given it to the steward to be sent off as 
soon as the ship docked. 

Now that the question was settled, she 
felt calmer about her decision to marry 
Bryant. Throughout the voyage she had 
fought out with herself this battle be- 
tween the higher and the lower woman. 
This morning, in sheer physical ex- 
haustion andspiritual numbness, she had 
made up her mind to do the conven- 
tional thing and marry the agreeable, 
good-natured, unobjectionable man who 
had been devoted to her ever since she 
came out four years ago, and whom 
every one considered a suitable husband 
for her. Because she had loved some- 
body else so much, all capacity for fur- 
ther feeling seemed dead; and although 
she winced when she compared Bryant 
with the other man, she kept returning 
to the question, “ Why not?” 

The other man had not spoken. Prob- 
ably he did not care. And yet her 
thoughts had a way of getting back to 
him, which, since she had written the 
cable message, she sternly characterized 
as disloyal. She pulled out of the bag on 
the back of her chair a note from him, 
which she started to tear in two. Then 
she changed her mind, and opened it. It 
had been tied to a bunch of violets sent 
to the steamer. The violets she had worn 
until they faded; then she had thrown 
them from the stern into the green- 
white wake of the ship, with a feeling 
that her act of burial was symbolic. 

MY DEAR Miss BARDEN : 

This is just to say good-by, and to wish you a 

happy holiday and return to health. I am on my 


way to my Western aerie and hard work. Being a 
mere clumsy man, I cannot properly thank you and 
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your father for the hospitality that you have shown 
me in the last eight months. To you especially I 
am indebted for my happiest hours in the East. If, 
before I come to New York next year, you should 
take a notion to explore the real West, I should like 
to be at hand to give you a proper introduction to 
it—the introduction of one that loves it. Come 
before we get too civilized ! 
Cordially yours, 
PHILIP AMORY. 


This simple note of conventional cour- 
tesy was all that the other man had to 
say. Sallie threw the scraps of paper 
over the rail, and returned to the mys- 
terious unopened letter. She was now to 
solve the mystery of the giver of the 
eight gifts. : 

All of the gifts but one had been in- 
expensive, and all had been more or less 
unique. On Thursday she had found in 
the basket a tiny, green-bound volume 
of bits of prose and verse on nature and 
outdoor life, the fly-leaf of which had 
been torn out. It was a delightful little 
book that had helped her to pass away 
many hours; the fact that it showed 
signs of wear had only added to her in- 
terest in it. 

Friday had brought a pack of bijou 
playing-cards; the unknown remem- 
bered her fondness for solitaire. On 
Saturday she found a miniature papier- 
miché cribbage-board; she used to play 
cribbage with her father by the hour. 
On Sunday she found four short stories 
cut out of some magazine, the work of an 
author for whom she had a particular 
liking. Monday’s package contained a 
box of preserved ginger marked “ For 
the material woman.” Preserved ginger 
was a weakness with Sallie. On Tuesday, 
the gift was a mechanical puzzle that 
kept her amused a good part of the day; 
she was clever at that sort of thing. 

On Wednesday, the tiniest of red- 
bound Italian-English and English-Ital- 
ian dictionaries met her eyes as she un- 
did her package. It just fitted in her 
chatelaine bag, and the fly-leaf bore the 
words, in an unfamiliar handwriting: 
“In the hope that the way through 
Italy may be made less thorny.” Sallie 
had laughingly told her friends that her 
ten Italian phrases might not carry her 
far in the remote Italian towns. 

On Thursday, this very morning, she 
had found a beautiful scarab set in a pin. 
“To bring you luck,” said the typewrit- 


ten words. “I hope you will accept this 
from one of your most loyal friends. I 
picked it up in Egypt, and it is declared 
to be genuine, even to the prayer for 
health and good fortune on the under 
side.” This message had revealed to her 
that the donor was a man, but there was 
no certain clue to his identity. 


Re. 


WirH a little smile, Sallie tore open 
the envelope; and her heart gave a great 
throb at the sight of the clear-cut, indi- 
vidual writing that she knew to be 
Philip Amory’s. The letters danced a 
little as she read. 


I could not resist the play impulse to rouse your 
curiosity. For some reason or other I feel certain 
that you are no more above a little childishness 
than I am. First of all, I want to apologize for 
sending you my own little green book, but in my 
hurry I could not discover a copy at any of the 
stores. Perhaps you will like some of the songs of 
the open road as much asI. You must—— 


The letter was written on single 
sheets, and the first one ended here. The 
second began: 


—very much less clear-headed than I if you 
think that anything can come of it. You have, my 
dear Ned, altogether too exalted an idea of my 
qualifications for winning a woman-like Miss Burden. 


Sallie suddenly saw it all; he had 
mixed the sheets of two letters. Without 
a qualm of conscience she read on. - 


What you can’t get into your loyal old head is 
that a woman of her wealth, social training, and 
tastes is as remote from me as the stars. Only in 
moments of temporary insanity have I dreamed 
that she could be won by a plain man like me. If 
I should ask her to share my five thousand a year, 
or thereabouts, and my prospects in a mine that 
may or may not pan out, she would laugh in my 
face. It does not make a particle of difference 
that my family is as good as her own, that I have 
a college education like her other men friends, and 
that I apparently look and behave like any other 
civilized man. She remembers that I spent my boy- 
hood running wild in a frontier town, put myself 
through college, and have a different point of view 
and a different sense of values from those against 
whom she measures me and finds me wanting. If 
she is infernally proud, so am I; even if she cared 
a straw for me, I would not marry her or any other 
woman who thought that her love for me was con- 
descension, and would not be content to accept the 
life and the home that I could give her. This is the 
end of the chapter, old fellow; never ask me for 
any more. It’s gone deep, but I’m a man, not a 
sentimental schoolboy. 


Sallie read no more, as the remainder 
of the letter was devoted to business. 





















She drew a long breath of happiness, and 
put her hand over her eyes with a sob. 

“ What makes you ery? Do you feel 
bad?” asked little Bob Prescott, who 
was playing beside her chair; and he 
stood on tiptoe until he could lay his fat 
fingers on her cheek. 

“ Because I was never so happy in my 
life,” she said with a laugh as she kissed 
him. 

Bob’s amazement deepened, but the 
laugh reassured him about his dear Miss 
Sallie, and he returned to the. serious 
business of play. : 

Pulling some note-paper and a foun- 
tain pen out of her deck-bag, Sallie hur- 
riedly scribbled a second cable message 
to Owen Bryant, and a note for Philip 
Amory; and then she went in search of 
the steward to whom she had given her 
letters. 

“The trip has done Sallie good,” said 
her father to one of their friends as the 
girl passed them with a gay little nod. 

“She looks like a different creature 
this morning,” the woman replied; “ she 
looks as if she had bloomed.” 


IIl. 
Ir was two hours later that a boy 


handed Owen Bryant a retelegraphed 
cable message as he sat on the piazza of 
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a suburban club-house. He opened it 
calmly, and he went on calmly talking 
about the merits of golf and tennis, but 
if his feelings could have been expressed 
in words they would have been unfit for 
publication. 

It was three weeks later that Philip 
Amory found his little note buried 
under a pile of ugly business letters that 
had been accumulating during a four 
days’ absence from Butte. It began 
abruptly: 

You have probably discovered by now that you 


sent me some sheets from your letter to Edward 
Graham. 


Amory had not found it out, and he 
flushed deep red to the roots of his hair. 


When I got to the bottom-of that delightful bas- 
ket, I felt as disconsolate as Pandora when she saw 
all her blessings take flight ; but, like her, I found 
hope still remaining at the bottom. I read the 
letter shamelessly, and if you are not wholly eaten 
up by your sinful pride, and will come to me, I will 
prove to you that I am the sort of woman that can 
be won by a “plain man” like you. And so you 
think that I feel it a condescension to love you? 
Never before did I think you stupid. You thought 
me ambitious, and so I am—to have just the place 
in life that your love can give. Whither thou 
goest, I will go; thy people shall be my people. I 
want only you. Some day I shall punish you for 
putting me in the humiliating position of asking you 
to marry me. 


“ T wonder if I could sail a week from 
Thursday ? ” said Amory. 





JUNE. 






ROSES and summer and sun are here ; 
The moon is a witch the Loves obey— 


This is the mating time o’ the year ! 


Oh, well for maiden and cavalier, 


For poet tender and princess gay— 


Roses and summer and sun are here ! 


A lover bold is a prince’s peer. 


Think you will Bonnibel answer “ Nay”? 





This is the mating time o’ the year. 


Winter has fled and there’s naught to fear, 
And every day is a wedding-day— 
Roses and summer and sun are here ! 


The world is young and the skies are clear ; 
Sing hey for laughter and roundelay ! 
This is the mating time o’ the year. 


_ Oh, somewhere watches the maid most dear— 
Hasten, sir gallant, and say your say. 

This is the mating time o’ the year ; 

Roses and summer and sun are here ! 


Theodosia Garrison. 
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Elizabeth’s Situation. 


A LOVE STORY OF THE GREAT NORTHWESTERN PLAINS. 


BY HERMAN WHITAKER. 


I, 


LLIMITABLE, enormous, flat, the 
Dakotas unrolled vast sun-washed 
spaces under the dying day. South- 
ward, white frame houses dotted the 
dead level like so many coops in a 
chicken-yard, and green crops check- 
ered the prairie’s infinite yellow; but 
north and west, over against the Mon- 
tana line, the plains reeled off their un- 
broken lengths. As yet man had not 
scratched his autograph upon them; 
though a solitary cabin, standing lonely 
in their midst, told that he had come 
and gone for reasons that were scrawled 
upon the door. 
As the great red sun heaved down to 
the flat horizon, a girl reined in her 


pony in front of the cabin and read the 
inscription: 


A hundred miles from a railroad, seventy from a 
neighbor, seven miles down to water—God bless 
our home! Gone East to visit my wife’s folks. Make 
yourself to home. 

“ Gracious! ” the girl gasped, and she 
glanced meditatively toward some half 
dozen caved-in wells that emphasized 
the meaning of the water clause. 

She was a pretty girl, lithe and grace- 
ful as some young pine, and the slim 
column of her body was topped with a 
glory of dark brown hair. In color, her 
eyes were puzzling, for they seemed blue 
or gray, according to the varying light. 
Her face was smoothly olive and deli- 
cately tinged with red; her mouth was 
full, ripe, yet firm, and augured—as had 
been the case—that Cupid would have 
some trouble in bending its owner to 
his sweet will. 

“ Gracious! ” the girl repeated, after 
a shuddering peep through the window. 
“T can’t stay here.” 

There was reason for the shudder. 
In the months which had spun by since 
the discouraged settler scrawled his 
dole upon the door, wind and rain had 


riddled the sod walls and roof, and 
wild beasts had made a lodging upon 
the threshold. And the environment 
intensified its loneliness. Because of 
their flatness, the plains seemed to fall 
in, so that the hut stood as in a vast 
concavity. Small hub of that great 
golden world, solitude, desolation, and 
decay hung thick about it. 

Heading her pony back to the trail, 
the girl rode on till the sun slid under 
the prairies and twilight deepened to 
dusk; rode on until, with startling sud- 
denness, a tilted wagon forged out of 
the gloom ahead. 

It was the grub-wagon of the L-Bar 
outfit, a detachment of which was 
driving a band of broncos to a Cana- 
dian buyer on the Manitoba border. 
Having just turned out his “ wheel- 
ers,” the cook was getting on a fire to 
cook supper; and, swinging to avoid the 
wagon, the girl almost rode him down. 
Whereupon he arose and expressed 
himself with a forceful fluency bred of 
the needs of his trying profession, un- 
til a smothered laugh informed him of 
his visitor’s sex. 

“Good Lord!” he then ejaculated. 
“A woman! Are you lost? Where’s 
your party? ” 

He gasped when she answered “ No” 
to both his questions. To his certain 
knowledge, no house lay within a hun- 
dred miles, and the travel along that 
trail was of a dubiots kind—horse- 
thieves, runaway “Injuns” from the 
reservations, and “ bad men ” seeking a 
change of climate. So, drawing nearer, 
he peered up in her face, thinking that 
she might be a scapegoat of civilization, 
one of those unfortunates who, on oc- 
casion, bear its sins and their own out 
to the ranges. But under her frank re- 
gard his suspicions perished. 

“T had intended to camp a few miles 
further on,” she said; “ but if I may, I 
should like to stay by your fire.” 
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If she might? Figuratively speak- 
ing, the cook made her a present of the 
outfit. While she unsaddled and hob- 
bled her beast, he fixed her a comfort- 
able seat by his fire. Further, when a 
distant yell announced the approach of 
the band, he deserted his kettles and 
held up four hungry men a quarter mile 
from camp while he harangued them 
upon their sins of profanity, shedding, 
in the course of his dissertation, much 
light upon the evolution of their ances- 
tors, both male and female. 

“But who is she, Bat?” asked the 
tallest of the four, whom the cook had 
addressed as “ Boss.” 

“Dakota girl,” the cook answered. 
“Her folks raise wheat down Fargo 
way, but what between fall frosts an’ 
spring grasshoppers, it seems they 
hain’t been doin’ very well, an’ she’s 
been helping out by teaching school. 
This year somehow she didn’t rightly 


connect with her school trustees—two - 


bachelors an’ a widower. Didn’t say so, 
but I suspicion as all three wanted a 
wife an’ pestered her till she quit. Two 
weeks gone by, she heard of a school in 
the Territories as was shy a teacher, 
an’ she’s goin’ up there. Camped out 
last night all on her lonely.” 

“Gritty!” the Boss mused. 
does she size on looks? ” 

Long absence from civilization was 
doubtless responsible for the latitude 
the cook permitted himself in his an- 
swer. While he trolled out his amazing 
figures, the cowboys held their breath. 

“ Plumb wasted on a school,” he fin- 
ished. “’Tain’t spanking other folks’ 
kids as she orter be. Pretty? Well, 
she’s so darn nice that you fellows hev 
got to wash, if it takes the last drop 0’ 
water out 0’ the barrels, an’ don’t forget 
your coats when you come to supper.” 

In consequence of this stern order, 
four young men, clean and very red as 
to the face, were presently lined up for 
introduction to Miss Elizabeth Wilson. 
Chalky, Bill Williams, Bum Sullivan, 
the Boss—the girl returned each man’s 
bow with frank sedateness. Of them 
all, she was the least embarrassed. In- 
deed, the three first named blushed like 
girls and squatted in silence, leaving 
her entertainment to the Boss. 

At supper they were equally shy. 


“ How 
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Usually they dipped their cups in the 
coffee-pail, and each man forked his 
favorite bits from the pot; but feeling 
that a little more ceremony was due 
their guest, they hesitated until she 
took the direction of affairs into her 
own small hands. 

“T shall serve these,” she said, an- 
nexing the meat and beans. “ Hand me 
your plates, please.” 

And despite the cook’s protest that 
“°twarn’t right to make her work her 
passage,” she did serve them, display- 
ing a remarkable aptitude for gaging a 
cowboy’s appetite. Facing her in a row, 
the four ate and drank in sober glad- 
ness, restraining a desire to laugh when 
she ordered “ Mr. Chalky ” to pass his 
plate for a second helping. Nay, hiding 
a wicked twinkle, Chalky requested 
“Mr. Sullivan” to pass the salt; and 
thereafter they solemnly “ mistered ” 
one another as if each was not in the 
habit of addressing his fellow as a 
seven-blanked son of a gun. 

After supper the cook built up the 
fire—a frightful extravagance, as their 
route would not touch timber in a hun- 
dred miles—then sneaked off to levy 
toll on his fellows’ blankets and build 
a couch on the wagon floor. The con- 
ventions, as he understood them, were 
not to be violated in that camp. 

While he was gone the Boss laid him- 
self out to entertain the visitor. 

“ Chalky will sing,” he said. 

“ Chalky will not,” the cowboy flatly 
answered. 

But when Elizabeth joined her per- 
suasions, Chalky plunged into an in- 
terminable cowboy ballad. Sung in a 
minor key, with a dolorous refrain of 
the last line twice repeated at the end 
of each of half a hundred verses, the 
song would have been ridiculous and 
lugubrious in any other place. But it 
suited the setting. Floating out over 
the dark prairies, it emphasized the 
black infinity which loomed beyond the 
firelight. While its thin minor assailed 
the silence, the mind could flash out be- 
yond its usual limits and gain some 
faint knowledge of the meaning of time 
and space. Trembling a moment be- 
neath the dust of stars, it embodied 
man’s feeble claim for existence, and 
was emblematic of his fate. 
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While the melody endured, and for 
some minutes after it ended, silence 
held unbroken around the fire. One 
and all were experiencing the same sen- 
sation. Of the cowboys, not one could 
have put his feeling into words. Per- 
haps the Boss alone could even have 
translated it in thought. But usage 
may not dim the soul’s shrinking when 
it senses infinity; and they remained 
under the thrall of the vast spaces in 
which they lived and moved and -had 
their being until Chalky went off to 
“ night-ride ” with the band. 

And as they sat, staring into the fire 
with eyes that had something of brood- 
ing infinity in them, Elizabeth secretly 
studied their faces, comparing the Boss 
with his men. In age, dress, and ap- 
pointments he was as they; but a cer- 
tain keen alertness of look, the hall- 
mark of leadership, set him apart from 
them. 

Elizabeth liked his face, though she 
did not think it handsome. For it was 
clean, and gentle under its dark 
strength; the kind of face to which a 
girl’s glance will return with satisfac- 
tion. Hers returned to it very often, 
and she had ample opportunity of 
studying its varying expression. For 
after Chalky’s departure, conversation 
degenerated into a dialogue between the 
two, varied by an occasional remark 
from the cook, who was preparing the 
morrow’s breakfast. Not being gifted 
with powers of speech, the other men 
were content to bathe in the subtle at- 
mosphere of the feminine presence, and 
allow their ears to drink in the soft 
woman’s voice, until the cook, autocrat 
of the camp, ordered its owner off to her 
bed. 

“But,” Elizabeth protested, “I will 
not turn you out. I can sleep just as 
well by the fire.” 

But the cook stuck by the conven- 
tions. 

“No, you'll be better in the wagon; 
the fire will be black at midnight.” 

After she retired, the two cowboys 
rolled up in their blankets, but the 
cook and the Boss still studied the glow- 
ing coals. Each man knew that the 
other’s mind was on the same subject; 
and when a snore came from Sullivan’s 
blankets, the Boss looked up. 
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“ You were about to say? ” 

“Sam Buller is up im the Territories, 
hunting a trade.” 

““He’s been gone ten days,” the Boss 
continued, “ an’ she’ll meet him sure. 
What’s more, the Grant boys are sup- 
-posed to be somewhere along this trail.” 

Skilful “rustling” had made the men 
the Boss mentioned exceedingly unpop- 
ular on the ranges, where hemp was 
pickling against their next coming; but 
the cook did not allow business preju- 
dice to influence his estimate of char- 
acter. 

“T ain’t scairt o’ them,” he said. 
“They'd give the little girl decent 
treatment. But Sam Buller ain’t fit to 
chaperon a Nez Perce squaw.” 

The Boss shuffled uneasily. 

“If MeGregor wasn’t waiting at the 
border x 

“But he is,” the cook interrupted. 
“ Now, I was thinking as we might get 
along without Chalky.” 

“No.” The Boss shook his head. 
“There’s bad blood between him an’ 
Sam already.” 

“ Sullivan, then?” 

“Too hot-headed.” He paused, then 
went on, a little guiltily: “Say, Bat, 
what’s to prevent you from running the 
band down to the border? I'll give you 
a note to McGregor, an’ he’ll pay you 
the cash.” 

The cook grinned. 

“You ain’t no lamb, Bob Thurston; 
an’ I hain’t heard that Buller’s men- 
tioned you in his prayers since you 
caught him stickin’ his brand on them 
yearlings. But one thing’s certain— 
that little girl ain’t to be allowed to 
travel another foot of this trail alone. 
So if you’re willing to risk a first-class 
embezzlement, I don’t see that I’ve got 
any kick comin’.” 

“ Well, that settles it,” the Boss re- 
plied, with a sigh of relief. “I don’t 
calculate to lose any sleep over you. 
Run the outfit to suit yourself, an’ T’ll 
meet you here in ten days.” 

But it did not settle it. Man pro- 
poses, woman disposes. Next morning, 
when the Boss mentioned in an off-hand 
way that urgent business required his 
presence in the Territories, the girl lis- 
tened with ominons quietness. 

“Last night,” sue said, eying him 




















steadily, “ you were heading for Mani- 
toba.” 

“ Well—you see,” he stuttered and 
stammered, reddening under her steady 
glance, “really, a rancher never knows 
just where he’s going. Something may 
turn up at any moment.” 


“Perhaps you received a telegram 


while I slept,” she sarcastically sug- 
gested. “ And these ”—indicating the 
outfit, which was indulging in surrepti- 
tious grins—“ does the change include 
them ? ” 

“No, they keep on to Manitoba. Bat 
an’ I were talking things over last 
night, an’ we thought as we might do 
some business up there. So he goes on, 
while I hunt another trade. And as 
we're both heading the same way, I 
thought that you might like company 
along the trail.” 

“Oh, did you?” Elizabeth’s scorn- 
ful mouth expressed her opinion of his 
halting tale, and he gained a new im- 
pression of her eyes, which darkened 
almost to black. “Oh, did you?” she 
repeated, and her accent caused sud- 
den chokings among the outfit. “ Well, 
I prefer to ride alone, and with your 
permission I will try to find another 
trail.” 

Mounting her horse, which the cook 
had brought round, she shook hands 
with that functionary, gave a friendly 
good-by to the outfit, and rode away, 
leaving the Boss to wrestle with a pro- 
digious sense of injury. The English 
language was scarcely adequate to ex- 
press his feelings, though his attempts 
to bend it to the occasion received the 
outfit’s respectful consideration. 

“ What’s the matter with me, any 
way?” he demanded, turning on the 
grinning cook. 

“ Well,” the latter answered, after a 
deliberate survey of the other’s wrath- 
ful countenance, “your lineaments 
ain’t out o’ plumb any, as I can see. 
Wherefore I allow as she thought it 
wasn’t quite proper to hitch you to her 
tandem.” 

“ Now, if you’d been old and fatherly 
lookin’,” Chalky suggested, “like Bat 
here——” 

The cook turned, with venom in his 
eye. 

' “Young man,” he said, “ coil up that 
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tongue! I ain’t so old but that there’s 
women that look with feelings that 
ain’t motherly upon this countenance! ” 


SITUATION. 






! 


II. 


Looxine back from afar, Elizabeth 
saw the cowboys “ bunch” the feeding 
band and get it in motion. Then the 
grub-wagon rolled off, leaving a single 
horseman on the site of the camp. It 
was the Boss, and her conscience 
pricked her; but while she looked, he 
turned and rode after his men. 

* Ah,” she murmured, “then I was 
right, after all. He had no business to 
take him this way.” 

She had not been insincere in say- 
ing that she preferred to ride alone. In 
her blood was a germ of the wanderlust 
which sends men to earth’s far and des- 
olate corners. Of Hawaiian birth, she 
came on her mother’s. side of the 
stout missionary stock which planted 
churches in the blood-red tracks of the 
buecaneer. Her youth had been one 
long series of pilgrimages. Through 
the isles of the Pacific, California, Mon- 
tana, her father had pressed on the trail 
of the dollar before he paused, winded, 
in Dakota. Wherefore it was perfectly 
natural that she should enjoy her lonely 
ride over those sun-washed spaces. 

Hour after hour they unrolled before 
her, great monochromes, framed in by 
the enormous blue of the falling sky. 
She was a tiny speck’ of life lost in that 
tawny ocean. That night she built a 
fire in the center of its immensity, and 
curious children of the prairie were 
drawn by its twinkling spark. Slits of 
green fire, the eyes of coyotes, blazed in 
the outer darkness; she heard the pad- 
ding of stealthy feet. Once the wail of 
a loon troubled the silence, and she re- 
membered that lost souls are said to be 
reincarnate in that bird; and again the 
ery of a lynx, shrill, piercing as the 
death scream of a tortured child, came 
from afar. Yet she was unafraid, and 
neither the loneliness nor her wild com- 
pany came between her and her sleep. 

Next morning the character of the 
country changed. She rode over rolling 
prairie, great earth-waves that froze 
into form at the birth of the world. 
Clump poplar, willow bluff, and scrub 
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dotted the rolls, breaking the yellow of 
the prairies with their greenness. And 
there was much to see. Springing out 
from behind a bluff, a herd of deer went 
scouring down the wind. A lone coyote 
dropped in on her trail and followed her 
for miles. She saw a wolverine pounce 
on a badger, and watched the battle 
royal which followed. So, in company 
of unceasing winds and the children of 
the prairies, she pressed north and west, 
and camped that night within eighty 
miles of the Canadian line. 

And that night she had company. 
As she was gathering wood for her fire, 
there came a thud of hoofs, and a horse- 
man loped out of the gloom. In dress 
there was little to distinguish him from 
the cowboys of the L-Bar outfit, but 
there the resemblance ceased. While 
their faces were roughly honest, high 
cheek-bones, narrow eyes, and a salient 
jaw gave this-man a vulgarly animal 
look. Elizabeth disliked him at first 
sight. 

“You ain’t surely alone?” he asked, 
searching the space behind her with 
sharp, suspicious glances; and when she 
replied that she was, he went on: 
“Well, well, I didn’t expect to meet 
such a pretty young lady on this lone- 
some trail. I had intended to travel till 
moonrise, but ¥ 

“There is nothing to prevent you,” 
she interrupted. His fawning smile and 
insinuating tones were sickening in 
their oily sweetness. “Go right on!” 

“ But,” he continued unabashed, “ I'd 
jest as lief camp here. It will be real 
comfortable, don’t you think? ” 

“T do not,” she answered, still more 
disagreeably impressed by his assur- 
ance. “J prefer your room to your 
company.” 

But he only laughed and went on un- 
saddling his horse, while she stood with 
the bundle of sticks in her arms, look- 
ing angrily on. 

“ An’ now,” he said, slapping his 
beast on the flank, “ give me that wood 
an’ I'll fix up the fire. Your hands are 
too pretty for sech dirty work.” 

“Thank you,” she coldly answered, 
“but when I need your help, I will ask 
for it.” 

But, laughing in her face, he took the 
bundle, contriving to squeeze her hand. 
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He laughed again when she shrank 
from the contact, and said, pointing to 
the horses, which were softly rubbing 
noses: 

“ You ain’t nearly as sociable as your 
beast. But you'll like me better after a 
while.” 

He looked up as he spoke, and his 
grin increased the salience of his fea- 
tures. It gave the girl a feeling of sick- 
ening repulsion. For the first time in 
her life she was alone with a man to 
whom the courtesies due her sex were 
empty forms; but though she partially 
realized this, she knew nothing of the 
lengths to which such a one will go. 
He was between her and the horses, but, 
white with anger, she made to pass him. 

“Don’t go,” he said, rising. “I 
should feel terr’ble bad if you left on 
my account.” 

Grinning, he thrust out a detaining 
hand; then, as she struck it down, he 
flung an arm about’her waist and tried 
to kiss her. 

Feeling herself superior to the bach- 
elors of the settlements, Elizabeth had 
always held them at their distance, and 
had so escaped the rustic love-making, 
the tumbling and struggles for kisses 
which teach many a country girl the 
comparative weakness of her sex. She 
had, indeed, been proud of her un- 
tried strength, but now she almost 
fainted as she realized how far short it 
fell of that of a man. It was a mo- 
mentary relaxation, however, that 
served her well; for, following it up 
with a sudden desperate twist, she broke 
his grasp and once more placed the fire 
between them. 

He made no attempt to follow, but 
stood, laughing, enjoying her panting 
fear. 

“ Changed your mind, eh? I thought 
you couldn’t leave me. Come now an’ 
sit down, an’ we'll halve our grub, share 
an’ share, like good partners. You 
won't? Oh, well, take your time! ” 

Unrolling his own blankets, he 
sprawled at ease and began to eat, 
while. Elizabeth looked on from the 
other side of the fire as a trapped rab- 
bit might watch a python. She now 
bitterly repented the foolish independ- 
ence which caused her to refuse the es- 
cort of the Boss; but that, of course, 





























did not mend her case. She could only 
watch her captor’s every mouthful— 
dreading that each might be the last— 
and listen to his running comment. 

“Don’t think I ever knowed a pret- 
tier girl,” he said, as he wiped his hands 
at the close of his meal. “ An’ ain’t it 
nice to think as there’s not a soul but 
us two within fifty miles! It’s jest like 
a Garden of Eden without the ser- 
pent Pm 

A stick snapped behind him, but as 
he made to rise a voice rang out on the 
night: 

“ Considerable 
self, Sam Buller! 
got you covered! ” 

The cold muzzle of a Winchester 
pressing against his neck emphasized 
the .command, and Buller sank back, 
while the girl uttered a small scream. 

“Now,” said the Boss, “ Ill trouble 
you for that gun, Sam! Thank you. 
Aw’ now your boots! Thank you. 
Never saw vou so obliging. Now, if 
you'll jest roll up in your blankets, [’ll 
tuck you in.” With an evil glance up 
at his captor, Buller obeyed. “ Thank 
you once more! ” 

~Swathed in blankets, the man was 
helpless as any Egyptian mummy. 
Rolling him to one side, out of ear-shot, 
the Boss wound him from head to foot 
with his own riata, and tied the end to 
a stake which he drove in the ground. 
Then he came back to the fire. 

“ An’ how are you, Miss Elizabeth? ” 

Distressed, humiliated, ashamed, for 
a proud maiden she was in rather a bad 
way, and she could only gasp: 

“ Oh—how—how—did you happen— 
to come?” 

The explanation was really very sim- 
ple. His riding after the’ outfit was 
simply a bluff, and for two days he had 
stalked her like some shy deer, keeping 
her in view on the open land, closing up 
on the rolling prairies. The night be- 
fore, he staked his horse out and slept 
within a hundred yards of her fire; but 
this present night he had been within 
fifty yards when Buller rode into-her 
camp. 

“Then,” she said, hotly blushing, 
“you saw him—try—try——” 

“To kiss you?” he helped out. 

“Yes, I did.” 





snake about your- 
Don’t move! I’ve 
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“ And didn’t come to my aid?” 

“T thought,” he replied, with grave 
good humor, “as a little lesson might 
cure a certain young lady of an un- 
healthy independence.” 

“And you would _ have i per- 
mitted ” she flashed out at him. 
“Oh, it was cowardly! I. shall 
never ”? Here she choked, and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

Feeling that she would be the better 
for a good cry, the Boss considerately 
turned his back while she sobbed out 
her fright and shame. As much as his 
strong masculinity permitted, he en- 
tered into her feelings. He knew that 
she was bruising herself against the 
barrier of sex limitations, abusing her- 
self for her own weakness. That pas- 
sion of sobbing was a confession, a sur- 
render of pride. Henceforth she would 
be less independent and more womanly, 
sweeter, softer, and less proud. So he 
waited until her grief abated before of- 
fering comfort. 

“There, there,” he said, “I was up 
an’ coming when you broke his grip. 
He’d never have reached your lips. An’ 
I know jest how you feel. You'd like 
to have dropped him yourself, but you 
can’t be both a man an’ a woman, you 
know. What’s more, we wouldn’t like 
to have you anything ss 

Here his small lecture ended, for she 
turned upon him with disconcerting 
suddenness. 

“There, you have made it worse. 
I'll never forgive you. Never!” 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed, puz- 
zled. “ What have I done now?” 

His astonishment was very amusing. 
She wanted to laugh, but managed to 
maintain her offended air. 

“ Don’t you know? ” 

“ Blessed if I do.” 

“Then I shan’t tell you! ” 

Having in this truly feminine man- 
ner offered him up as a vicarious sacri- 
fice for the sins of his sex, Elizabeth re- 
tired under her blankets, arranging 
them, however, so that she could in- 
dulge in surreptitious peeps. For an 
hour she watched the play of the fire- 
light on his keen, bright face; then 
sleep pressed down her eyelids, and its 
outlines faded. Hours later she awoke, 
and saw that he was still sitting, rifle 
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across his knees, guarding her slumber. 
She felt-wicked, but comforted herself 
with the reflection that she would be 
nice to him in the morning, and so 
dropped again to sleep. 

Indeed, save once, when Buller com- 
plained of the tightness of his bonds, 
the Boss never moved through that long 
night. Then he arose and slacked the 
riata, exercising thereafter-a greater 
vigilance. At gray dawn, while Eliza- 
beth still slept, he arose, loosed his 
prisoner, and gave him his boots. If 
she could have heard their conversation, 
the girl would scarcely have felt 
pleased; but each had his reasons for 
not wishing to wake her, and they spoke 
in guarded mutterings. 

“T reckon, Sam,” the Boss said as he 
escorted the other to his horse, “ as you 
can’t afford to talk of this.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the other 
growled. “I allow to please myself on 
that. There ain’t no harm in stealing 
a kiss, an’ you made a mighty big bluff 
about nothing.” 

“Tt don’t help no girl to be kissed by 
you, Sam; nor to spend five minutes 
alone in your eompany. But let that 
pass. Of course your mouth is your 
own, but mark me—if I hear that 
you’ve even whispered of this business, 
T’ll tell how you missed your kiss an’ 
spent the night trussed up like. a 
Christmas turkey. It would make a fine 
story for the round-up, Sam. You’d 
never hear the last of it.” 

“Tl get even with you for this, 
Thurston,” Buller growled. “ Keep an 
eve on yourself!” 

“Same to you,” the Boss quietly an- 
swered. “Here’s your gun. I pulled 
the charge lest it might go off an’ hurt 
you.” 

The man was now in the saddle, and 
he leaned down to give answer. 

“Tt may hurt you next time it goes 
off, Thurston! ” 

Then, spurring his beast, he rode off 
at a gallop. 


III. 


Aw hour thereafter Elizabeth awoke. 
A fiery effulgence lit the east, and below 
it the flat horizon split the rising sun in 
equal halves. The air was crisp, and 
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laden with a delightful fragrance of hot 
coffee. Sitting up, she gave the Boss a 
pleasant “‘ good morning,” to which— 
adhering strictly to a procedure that he 
had evolved during the night—he re- 
turned a curt nod. Resolved to please, 
she tried him with a pleasant observa- 
tion on the weather and a compliment 
on his cooking; but, receiving only 
monosyllables in reply, she relapsed 
into dignified silence, which endured 
throughout breakfast. When, however, 
he rose to pack and prepare their 
horses for the trail, her dignity was 
translated into timorous curiosity. 

“What is he going to do now?” she 
wondered. 

She soon found out. 

“Your horse is ready, miss,” he called 
out, adding, when she was mounted: 
“ An’ now I'll tell you good-by an’ a 
pleasant ride.” 

He had ridden fifty yards on the back 
trail before she recovered from her as- 
tonishment. Then, becoming suddenly 
conscious of the change which her 
night’s experience had wrought upon 
her, she cast a frightened look around 
the vast sweep of the prairies. She bit 
her lip and looked after him. He was 
riding steadily on. The starting tears 
blurred his image, and, turning, she 
headed her pony due north. After 
moving a hundred yards, however, she 
looked back once more. He was trot- 
ting; and, with an exclamation of tear- 
ful wrath, she whirled and . galloped 
after. ; 

“Oh, wait! Just a minute! Please 

He smiled when he heard her ealling, 
but turned as grave as a judge. 

“ {—thought—that you had business 
in the Territories? ” she faltered. 

“So I have, but I’m hunting for the 
other trail you mentioned the other 
day.” 

“T don’t think there is one,” she 
hastily returned. 

“Then I’ll take the prairie an’ strike 
a bee-line. Save ever so much time.” 

“But there are so many badger- 
holes,” she objected. “Your horse 
might break a leg.” 

“Tl keep a sharp eye for them. 
Good-by! ” 

“ Won’t you ride with me? ” she tear- 
fully pleaded. 


1? 
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He ached to tell her that he would 
ride with her to the lower regions, but, 
curbing the desire, he soberly an- 
swered : 

“ With pleasure, miss, if it will be any 
accommodation.” 

It was very degrading indeed to have 
to beg thus for his company; but after 
this one big bluff, which established 
their proper relations, she found herself 
rather enjoying the feeling of depend- 
ence. And he was a pleasant compan- 
ion. As they rode along he amused her 
with stories of the ranges, disclosing 
in everything he said a shrewd knowl- 
edge that chastened her pride in her 
own purely scholarly attainments. He 
made her feel that while she was ab- 
stracting second, and third, and fourth 
hand thoughts from books, he had 
studied at first hand from the great yel- 
low page of the prairies. Where she 
thought or believed, he knew, and his 
concepts of life were clear and sharp 
as an etching on steel. 

And he was exceedingly careful of 
and for her. Sighting the house of a 
married rancher that evening, he sent 
her on alone to stay the night; then, 
riding around, he built his lonely fire 
ten miles beyond. Next morning they 
crossed the Canadian line, and at noon 
the following day reined in on a knoll 
which overlooked the small settlement, 
the scene of her future labors. 

“Now,” he said, “I must say good- 
by, for if I know anything of those folks 
down there it won’t do vou any good to 
be seen with me!” 

By this time the girl had completely 
lost the feeling of superiority which 
she had had at the beginning of their 
acquaintance. She realized with dis- 
may how much she had come to depend 
upon him. Her feeling colored the 
landscape. Broken here and there with 
scrub, bluff, and dark coulees, the prai- 
ries heaved off and away to the sky-line. 
Over them a score of cabins had been 
thrown with a scattering hand. Built 
of logs, of sod, or of mud plastered with 
willow wattles, each stood amid patches 
of “ breaking” which seemed like huge 
earth sores on the yellow expanse. 
Even at that distance Elizabeth could 
see the litter of wood, logs, and fences 
which strewed the vards of the nearest 
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houses. Everything was new,’ raw, 
squalid, most depressing in appearance. 

“Tm afraid,” the Boss went on, 
“that you ain’t going to be very happy 
among these folks; they’re so different 
from the people our side of the line. 
They’re mostly so wrapped up in their 
religion that they pound the dog for 
barking on Sunday. Nor is generosity 
their strong point. Thirty per, without 
board, is about their idea of handsome 
compensation.” 

* But I cannot be a burden on the 
folks at home,” she interrupted. “I 
can at least keep myself, and perhaps 
send them a little money now and then. 
And I like teaching.” 

“ Yes, yes, you told me, an’ I haven’t 
forgotten. But what you'll save here 
won’t pay the interest on your father’s 
mortgage. I’m not saying this to dis- 
courage you,” he said, noting her down- 
cast look. “I wouldn’t have mentioned 


it if I hadn’t something else in view. 
Before I go I want you to know that if 
this situation don’t quite suit, there’s 
another waiting for you.” 
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?” she repeated. 


“ Another situation 
“ Where ? ” 

“On my ranch—now wait! There’s 
not much in wheat-raising, an’ never 
will be, but on the ranges we’re making 
money, an’ we’re not so overcrowded 
but that we can make room for your 
folks. As for teaching? Well, I reckon 
that me an’ the cook an’ Chalky an’ 
Bum Sullivan need a sight of polish- 
ing. We can keep you busy for a while.” 

He had taken her hand, and she was 
looking down upon it nesting there in 
his big brown paw; but now, glancing 
up, she read his meaning. Blushing 
furiously, she tried to disengage her 
hand, but his strong fingers easily con- 
trolled its fluttering. 

“Just a minute,” he pleaded. “! 
know this is pretty sudden, an’ I don’t 
want your answer now, for it wouldn’t 
be right to force you to a show-down 
just when you’re feeling strange an’ 
lonesome. But with your permission, 
I'll ride up here in a month or so aw” lay 
before you the superior advantages of 
the position I have to offer. May I?” 

In the last three days she had come 
to like this big brown fellow better than 
she had ever liked a man before. She 
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listened to his pleading with a peculiar 
mixture of pain and pleasure. So well, 
indeed, did she like him, that at first 
she was tempted; but she was not yet 
prepared for the complete surrender 
which love demands. She felt sorrow 
for the pain that she knew her answer 
would give; but his half grave, half hu- 
morous ending of his plea permitted a 
compromise. Smiling archly, she an- 
swered: 

“ Of course one ought always to take 
every opportunity to better one’s condi- 
tion, and the prospect of meeting the 
cook and Mr. Chalky again is most al- 
luring.” 

“At times their conversation is 
powerful convincing,” he answered with 
a twinkle. “ An’ now—good-by!” 


IV. 


ANOTHER moment, and she was lis- 
tening to the thud of his departing 
hoofs. When it died down, and he was 
hidden in the trough of two earth rolls, 
she turned and rode toward the near- 
est patch of “ breaking.” 


Here two youths were “back set- 
ting,” replowing the rotted sod. Hulk- 
ing, raw-boned lads, they were “ first 
crop evangelist stock,” but as yet the 


revivalist’s sickle had not gathered 
them in, and their native rudeness lay 
on top, guiltless of even a religious 
veneer. Being, too, just at the age 
when youth delights in crude attempts 
at wickedness, they exchanged nods and 
winks as the girl rode up, and spoke in 
loud asides intended for her ear. 

“ Pretty girl, ain’t she?” 

“Yep—Yank, by her seat in the 
saddle. My, what a mouth! Sweet as 
candy.” 

“ Like to taste of it?” 

“ Geewhillikens, vep! ” 

Ignoring this bucolic _ persiflage, 
Elizabeth coldly inquired for the school 
trustees, and then rode on, anything 
but prepossessed by this sample of the 
population, which stared after her, 
broadly grinning, and continued its re- 
marks. 

“Rides purty, don’t she?” one said. 

“Um!” the other ejaculated. “ But 
say, won’t the deacon throw a cat-fit 
when he sees her?” 
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“ Shore!” Clapping hands to mouth, 
the first yelled: “Say, miss! Better 
change that saddle afore you call on OV 
Man Butters! ” 

Thinking the warning of a piece with 
their other rudeness, Elizabeth rode on 
without looking back. In Dakota all 
girls rode “ cross saddle,” and it never 
occurred to her that a sane person could 
find anything objectionable in the prac- 
tise—a point on which Deacon Butters 
presently set her aright. 

Riding into his stable-vard, she 
found the deason at work on a pair of 
birch “ crooks,” which he was shaping 
into a set of ox collars. These, how- 
ever, he laid to one side while he de- 
livered an opinion on her riding. 

“Nope,” he finished, after he had 
catechized her in the elements of the- 
ology, and discovered that she was hazy 
in her ideas of a_ personal devil. 
“Nope,” he said, setting his lean jaws. 
“T don’t allow as we could hire a gal 
that holds to sech loose notions on 
riding an’ religion. But I don’t have all 
the say. You might ride round an’ see 
Brother Thomas—though I don’t hold 
you out no hopes. . He ain’t quite so 
free in his notions as I be. He’s jest 
what you might call a little hide-bound. 
That’s his house, sou’ by east.” 

Elizabeth suffered during that two- 
mile ride, and the tears in her voice 
ought to have moved such a holy man 
as Brother Thomas to compassion. Un- 
fortunately, a stony land and a breachy 
voke of cattle had hardened a_ heart 
that was already partially petrified by 
its owner’s drastic views on the doc- 
trine of “ immersion,” and the deacon 
simply added a few well chosen words 
to Mr. Butters’ objuration. 

“We don’t hire your kind,” he 
snapped. “ Besides, we’ve already got 
a teacher, a godly vouth from the East 
that’s straight on immersion. 1 should 
ha’ thought as Butters would ha’ told 
vou? Howsoever,” he went on, noting 
the girl’s working face, “ there ain’t no 
cause for distress. Mv missis is down 
with inflammatry rheumatiz, an’ if you 
really want to hire, I allow as she’d be 
willing to go as high as four dollars a 
month an’ board. Of course, it ain’t a 
big salary, but on t’other hand there 
ain’t much to do. Ten cows to milk 
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A HAND SEIZED THE BRIDLE REIN, A CHEERY VOICE GAVE HER GREETING, 


morning and nights, baking, washing, She did 
an’ brewing for a fambly of ten, an’ 
spare time, of course, you kin fill in by 
knitting for the winter. Now, what do 


not “say.” Turning her 
back on the deacon and his tempting 
offer, with added inducements in the 
way of religious instruction and en- 
vironment, she rode away, her only 


> 


you say?’ 
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thought to get where she could indulge 
in a good cry. Thus left to choose its 
own trail, the horse naturally headed 
homeward, and jogged steadily along 
with its mistress huddled down upon its 
neck. 

She was, indeed, most bitterly disap- 
pointed. Gaining nothing by her long 
ride, she had also lost her fearless in- 
dependence: But though she shud- 
dered she looked forward to the 
lonely days and nights which she must 
spend upon the prairies, her fear was 
not powerful enough to drive her back 
among these Northwestern settlers. 

But of them she thought little; if at 
all, it was to compare their prejudiced 
and petrified humanity with the consid- 
erate kindness of her late escort. On 
him her reflections centered. He had 
been unable to make her believe that he 
really had business in the Territories, 
but now she was able to appraise his 
sacrifice at its full worth. As she 
thought of his kindness and delicate 
consideration, she bowed lower and 
sobbed qut her utter loneliness. 

Thus, in tearful oblivion, ‘she jour- 
neyed on, over the knoll from which she 
and the Boss had looked down on the 
settlement, and through the great earth 
trough in which she had last seen him. 
As her beast paced soberly around a 
poplar bluff, a hand seized the bridle 
rein, a cheery ‘voice gave her greeting, 
and, lifting her tear-stained face, Eliza- 
beth found herself looking into his 
eyes. He was smiling, but his face was 
full of sympathy and understanding. 

Afterward, when she lived that hour 
over again, Elizabeth would always 
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blush over her easy surrender. But it 
seemed so simple. Their horses stood 
flank by flank, and when his arms 
opened her head drooped to his shoul- 
der like a bird t6 its nest. Other things 
happened, of course, but these concern 
only themselves. However, at the end 
of a sweet half hour, she looked up and 
said: 

“You always seem to turn up at the 
right moment! ” 

He laughed. 

“ Bless your innocence, did vou think 
I'd go very far away till I’d seen you 
placed? I know them Hard Shells,: an’ 
I haven’t much use for ’em; but do you 
suppose as they can rake up a preacher 
among ’em ?” 

“T should imagine so,” she shyly an- 
swered, “if one might judge by the 
ruling sentiment.” 

A week later the grub-wagon of the 
L-Bar outfit raised smoke on the old 
Dakota trail. This was early in the 
afternoon, but the smoke came from 
under the flat horizon, and it was dark 
before the wagon drew up at the 
Boss’ fire. All along the cook had 
been framing a salutation of unusual 
strength wherewith to meet the Boss; 
but, recognizing the second of two per- 
sons who sat by the fire, he exchanged 
it for an expression of intense but polite 
astonishment. 

“Sugar! If it ain’t Miss Elizabeth! ” 

“Mrs. Thurston, if you please,” the 
Boss corrected. “ This lady has taken 
a situation with the outfit.” 

And the coyotes hastily deserted 
those parts, wondering, as they ran, 
what all the shooting was about. 


THE GARDEN OF DELIGHT. 


I KNOW a garden called Delight, 
Wherein are woven shade and shine— 

Sunshine by day, starshine by night, 
And shadows blue and beryline. 


I know a garden called Delight, 
Wherein are golden-bordered streams, 

And braided blossoms red and white, 
And birds like wingéd sunset dreams. 


I know a garden called Delight ; 
But none of the delights thereof 
Is so enrapturing to the sight 
As is the dawn-fair face of Love ! 


Sennett Stephens. 
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The Great Labor Unions and Their Leaders. 
BY GUY WARFIELD. 


THE MEN AT THE HEAD OF ORGANIZATIONS THAT REPRESENT AT 
LEAST TWO MILLION WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES—AN 
ANSWER TO THE IMPORTANT QUESTION, “WHAT HAVE THE 
UNIONS DONE FOR. THEIR MEMBERS?” 


a fourteen years of age, Samuel 
Gompers, a New York’ cigar- 
maker’s apprentice, became a member 
of the Cigar-Makers’ Union, then re- 
cently formed. This was. in 1864, 
seventeen years before the birth of the 
American Federation of Labor. At that 
time, labor unionists in America affil- 
iated closely with two organizations 
known as the Knights of Labor and the 
Nationa! Labor Union. in time politi- 
cal conditions, the rise of new indus- 
tries, and a general and growing unrest 
among wage-earners inspired the most 
prominent labor unions to strike for 
independence. In consequence, the 
power of Knights and Nationalists 
gradually waned. To-day these two 
orders have lost much of their old sig- 
nificance in labor unionism. 

The growth and spread of independ- 
ent trade unions brought Samuel 
(Gfompers into prominence as an organ- 
izer and an arbiter, who thus early 
earnestly advocated a policy of federa- 
tion. In 1881 Mr. Gompers saw his 
ambition realized in the organization 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
to the presidency of which he was elect- 
ed in the following vear. With the 
intermission of a single twelvemonth, 
he has held that office for more than 
twenty years. 

The task of federating the thousand 
and one labor orders in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico was as great 
an achievement, in its way, as the work 
of J. Pierpont Morgan and his asso- 
elates in the building of giant corpora- 
tions. Mr. Morgan planned to federate 
capital; Mr. Gompers, labor. Mr. Mor- 
gan has had to deal mainly with dollars 
and figures; Mr. Gompers, with great 


numbers of men holding conflicting 
views. 

To-day, while Mr. Morgan has his 
hand upon the pendulum of gigantic 
financial and commercial enterprises, 
Mr. Gompers has knit together his 
equally gigantic organization with wires 
that connect directly and sympathetic- 
ally with the organized rank and file of 
every class of workmen. With head- 
quarters planted at the seat of our 
national government, these wires go 
out, as it were, to every city in the map 
of.the northern half of the Western 
Hemisphere. They reach your baker in 
his shop, your butcher in his, your bar- 
ber, your tailor; they speak to the 
miner in his “chamber,” the steel- 
worker on his “ turn,” the machinist at 
his “ bench,” the mason and carpenter 
who build your house, the plumber who 
pipes it, even the domestic servant who 
keeps it in order. Thus effectively has 
the work of federating the interests of 
labor progressed under the generalship 
of Mr. Gompers, with the aid of a score 
or more of able lieutenants. 

THE BOTTLE-BLOWERS AND THEIR CHIEF. 

I have asked this question of many 
prominent labor leaders: 

“What are you doing for the men 
you represent ? ” 

| find that much notable work has 
been accomplished. Take the record of 
President Dennis Haves, of the Glass 
Bottle-Blowers’ Association. Numeric- 
ally, this is one of the smallest in the 
group of international associations. 
From a wage viewpoint, however, the 
craft is one of the highest. Called into 
existence by controversies over the 
‘company store” and cash payment of 
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wages, the organization thrived until 
about 1890, when a spirit of non-union- 
ism threatened it with demoralization. 

Dennis Hayes now came into the 
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tion, which now numbers eight thou- 
sand, has received an increase of fifteen 
per cent. Saturday night work has been 
abolished, and a satisfactory system of 









































SAMUEL GOMPERS (A CIGAR-MAKER BY TRADE), PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, AN ORGANIZATION WITH AN AGGREGATE MEMBER- 
SHIP OF ABOUT TWO MILLION WORKERS. 


From a copyrighted photograp’ by Purdy, Boston. 
a o 


lime-light witha plan of education. The 
word suggests tracts, lectures, conven- 
tions, and conferences. In three years, 
from 1896 to 1899, Mr. Haves practi- 
cally reorganized his order. He made 
union shops of twelve of the most im- 
portant bottle-blowing plants in the 
country, employing more than fourteen 
hundred journeymen, for whom a wage 
increase of fiftv per cent was secured. 
The whole membership of the associa- 


arbitration has been established be- 
tween the union and the manufacturers. 

In the organization, an established 
treasury fund of a quarter of a million 
dollars provides for an insurance de- 
partment, from which the family of 
every deceased member receives a bene- 
fit of five hundred dollars. Under Mr. 
Haves’ régime, such a standard of living 
has been reached by the bottle-blowers 
that their thousands of children, for- 
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DENNIS HAYES, OF PHILADELPHIA, PRESIDENT OF 
THE GLASS BOTTLE-BLOWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
AND SIXTH VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. 


From a photograph by Kuebler, Philadelphia. 


merly obliged to work in factories to con- 
tribute to the support of impoverished 
households, now are free to attend the 
public schools. 


THE LEADER OF THE MACHINISTS. 

Mr. Haves is a member of the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation 
of Labor. Another member is James 
O’Connell, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. In 
1888, several hundred machinists em- 
ploved in the railway service in South- 
ern cities founded the nucieus of this 
order. Within a few vears it acquired a 
membership of more than ten thousand, 
extending North, East, and West. The 
panic of 1893, however, reduced this 
number to about four thousand. In- 
deed, but for the efforts of President 
O’Connell, the union might have been 
completely exterminated. Mr. O’Con- 
nell, however, with no means of raising 
funds except by assessment, refounded 


JAMES O'CONNELL, OF WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS, AND THIRD VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 

TION OF LABOR. 


From a photograph by Buck, Washington. 


the order, gained the recognition of 
machine-shop operators, and got fifty 
thousand names upon his rolls. 

With this strong membership, Mr. 
O’Connell proceeded to found a finan- 
cial system, with funeral benefits simi- 
lar to those of the bottle-blowers, and 
to agitate for a shortening of the hours 
of labor. At that time machinists 
everywhere were working ten hours a 
day. In May, 1901, after a long diplo- 
matic campaign, Mr. O’Connell induced 
the National Metal Trades Association 
to agree to a nine-hour day. But the 
employers refused to accept the other 
half of the union demand—that the 
wage rate should be the same as for ten 
hours. All negotiations failed, and a 
general strike was ordered. The result 
of the strike was to secure the shorter 
work-day not only for about a hundred 
thousand machinists, but for perhaps an 
equal number of other metal-workers 
associated with the industry. To-day 
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GEORGE PRESTON, OF WASHINGTON, SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS. 


From a photograph by Buck, Washington. 


seven hundred local unions hold agree- 
ments with an equal number of shops 
and prominent railroads in the United 
States and Canada, while relations be- 
tween employer and employee were 
never more satisfactory. 

THOMAS KIDD AND THE WOOD-WORKERS. 

Nearly every prominent labor order 
has at some time in its career had a 
“hig” strike. An interesting case is 
that of Thomas Kidd and the Osh- 
kosh affair, in 1898. Mr. Kidd is 
fifth vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and general sec- 
retary of the Amalgamated. Wood- 
Workers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica. In 1896, when the union combined 
with the International Furniture-Work- 
ers, skilled mechanics in this industry 
were employed for as little as ten cents 
an hour; sometimes even less was paid. 
In that vear, Mr. Kidd's first step was 
to establish a minimum wage and hour 
rate. In 1897 he reached his first agree- 


JAMES M. LYNCH, OF INDIANAPOLIS, PRESIDENT 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION. 


a 
From a thotograph by Dinturff, Syracuse. 


ment with the manufacturers; its terms 
were fixed at fifteen cents an hour, ten 
hours daily. 

The following year, Mr. Kidd organ- 
ized about eighteen hundred wood- 
workers in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, whose 
employers refused to pay them more 
than ninety cents per day. In the strike 
that followed, rioting occurred, State 
troops were called out, and Mr. Kidd 
was arrested on a charge of conspiracy, 
besides being made defendant in a civil 
suit for ten thousand dollars’ damages 
by one of the large lumber firms in- 
volved. The acquittal of Mr. Kidd ma- 
terially helped the causé in which he 
labored. To-day, throughout the coun- 
try, where organized wood-workers are 
emploved, the wage rate is twenty-eight 
cents an hour and the work-day is of 
nine hours. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE IRON-WORKERS. 


When the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers lost their ill- 
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little connection 








trous strike at 
Homestead in 
1892, the associa- 
tion was said to 
have received a 
death-blow. This 
was the strike 
which resulted in 
the Carnegie Steel 
Company driving 
unionism out of its 
mills. A few years 
ago, however, 
when the iron 
business was on 
the boom, Theo- 
dore J. Shaffer, 
having quietly 
gathered the tin- 
workers into the 
order, actually in- 
stituted a strike at 
the big tube works 
in McKeesport, 








with one another. 
In consequence, 
according to the 
central theory of 
the trades union 
movement, craft 
advancement was 
slow. In 1877 Mr. 
Dunean federated 
a national organ- 
ization. At this 
time the jour- 
neymen worked at 
least ten hours 
daily, with no reg- 
ular date of pay- 
ment, and with 
wages as low as 
two dollars a day. 
To-day, ninety- 
seven per cent of 
all granite-cutters 
are union men, 
the so-called union 














Pennsylvania. 





shop prevailing 








What was more, he 
succeeded in ar 
ranging a more 
favorable wage- 
scale for ten thou- 
sand workmen. His display of strength 
brought him into national prominence, 
in labor circles, as one man who could 
cope with Mr. Charles M. Schwab, then 
at the height of his career as the Na- 
poleon of the steel industry. To-day 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin-Workers is on a strong 
financial and organic level, while social 
and economic conditions throughout 
the “steel country ” are probably bet- 
ter than ever before. 


JAMES 


AND 


THE GRANITE-CUTTERS, THE PRINTERS, 


AND THE LONGSHOREMEN. 


Recently the writer received a let- 


ter from James Duncan, national sec- 
retary of the Granite-Cutters’ National 
Union. On the heading I found this 
printed inscription: “ Eight Hours Con- 
stitute a Working Day in Our Trade.” 

For a century or more, granite-cut- 
ters have had different forms of local 
organizations, which have lived or died, 
according to the conditions of the trade. 
Until 187%, the individual bodies had 


DUNCAN, OF WASHINGTON, SECRETARY OF 
THE GRANITE-CUTTERS’ NATIONAL UNION, 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific: The 
eight-hour work- 
day is universal; 
in many parts of 
the country, forty-four hours constitute 
a week’s work, ending at Saturday noon. 
The minimum wage rate is three dollars 
a day; in some localities as much as six 
dollars is paid. Weekly or semi-monthly 
pay-days are now the rule, strikes and 
lock-outs are seldom heard of, and first- 
class working and arbitrating agree- 
ments exist in all shops. Visit the gran- 
ite-cutting communities, and you will 
find a high degree of intelligence mani- 
fested in domestic, social, civil, and re- 
ligious life. 

The eight-hour day is almost univer- 
sal in the newspaper field, owing, in 
great measure, to the efforts of James 
M. Lynch, president of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. Practi- 
cally all the leading newspapers of the 
continent recognize this union, which 
is made up of about a thousand local 
orders, with a total membership of 
fifty thousand. 

A labor leader who must not be 
passed over is D. J. Keefe, the president 
ef the International Longshoremen, 
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Marine, and Transport-Workers’ Asso- 
ciation. This union, one of the least 
known but most interesting in the 
United States, is composed of men of 
varied nationalities—a fact that has 
often been found to be a fertile cause 
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acter of the workmen, and more com- 
fort in their hoines. 

THE FOREMOST LABOR LEADER OF THE DAY. 


Thus far nothing has been said of 
John Mitchell, the most prominent of 






































JOHN MITCHELL, OF INDIANAPOLIS, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 


AMERICA, AND 
OF 


of industrial trouble. Yet it is note- 
worthy that during Mr. Keefe’s period 
in office less friction has existed be- 
tween the dock managers and their em- 
ployees than at any previous time. In 
my journeys about the country, and 
especially on the Great Lakes, I find, 
within the last few vears, a perceptible 
improvement in the intellectual char- 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
LABOR. 
*From a photograph by Pouder, 


Indianapolis. 


all labor people to-day. Mr. Mitchell 
did not organize the United Mine 
Workers of America, but he has made 
this order the most significant in the 
labor field. He first gained prominence 
during the coal strike of 1897, when he 
succeeded in bringing about the system 
of “ joint conference ” which is at pres- 
ent in vogue between miners and oper- 
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ators in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and 
western Pennsylvania. 

Under that agreement, the “ soft 
coal ” miners and operators of the four 
States meet in joint conference .an- 
nually. Every representative presents a 
statement of the changes in the existing 
contract which he believes would tend 
to make a more satisfactory basis of 
operations. Such statements are turned 
over to a committee, whose final con- 
clusions are presented to the joint 
convention, which 
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Mr. Mitchell was obliged not only to 
fight the coal corporations, but also to 
battle against the conflicting opinions 
of his own people. All the world knows 
how his businesslike methods, his open 
sincerity, his indomitable purpose, at- 
tracted the attention of - President 
toosevelt and enlisted the sympathy of 
the country at large. 

As a result of the strike the miners 
received ten per cent advance in wages, 
with the time of their working-day con- 
siderably — short- 
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ened, while an ar- 
bitration board 





against, as the case 





might be. In ‘tha- 
king this joint con- 
ference final, Mr. 
Mitchell’s purpose 
was to avoid costly 
and disastrous 
strikes. 

Seven years ago 
this union of the 
miners of bitumin- 
ous coal numbered 
forty-three thou- 
sand members. The 
present figure is 


three hundred 
thousand. But 
with all its great 


strength, and with 
ample funds in its 
treasury, its policy 
is one of intelli- 
gent conservatism. 








composed of three 
miners and three 
operators has been 
established for the 
settlement of all 
disputes. In Mr. 
Mitchell’s opinion, 
this board is a step 
toward the realiza- 
tion of his ultimate 
ambition, the joint 
conference. 


A GREAT RAILROAD 
ASSOCIATION. 
Not strictly 
speaking a_ trade 
union, although its 
members come 
from the train ser- 
vice of the steam 
railroads, but liter- 
ally a protective 











Although the eve 








of a Presidential 








labor and fraternal 





election has always 


FRANK MORRISON (A PRINTER BY TRADE), SECRE- 


insurance associa- 
tion, is the Broth- 


been regarded as a TARY OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 

peculiarly oppor- OF LABOR. erhood of Railroad 
tune time for a From a photograph by Hayes, Detroit. Trainmen, organ- 
great strike, it re- ized in New York 
cently accepted a reduction of wages State in 1883, of which P. H. Mor- 


equivalent to about four cents per ton. 

In the memorable anthracite troubles 
of 1902, Mr. Mitchell was for peace. In 
the anthracite field, however, the oper- 
ators do not officially recognize the 
union, and there is no conference to 
regulate the industry. In consequence, 
the influence of the great mass of 
miners predominates; and as most of 
them are foreigners of radical tempera- 
ment, they literally force their leaders 
to an aggressive policy. In this strike, 





rissey of Cleveland, Ohio, is the 
grand master. Formed in the belief 
that there was need of an organization 
for the benefit of the men in the service, 
but that there was no reason for seri- 
ous differences between employer and 
employee, the brotherhood ean claim 
that it has never falsified its declaration 
of purposes. Contracts have been se- 
cured covering wages and conditions of 
employment on all the leading railway 
lines in the United States and Canada, 
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P. H. MORRISSEY, OF CLEVELAND, GRAND MAS- 


TER ‘OF THE GRAND LODGE OF THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD 
TRAINMEN. 


From a photograph by Brand, Chicago. 


the average increase in the rate of pay- 
ment being about fifty per cent, taking 
into account the reduction of hours. 
This advance has been shared by all 
employees in the service, whether they 
are members of the brotherhood or 
not. 

Unlike most labor organizations, the 
brotherhood has the direct encourage- 
ment of the management of the various 
roads. Strikes are the rare exception; 
sympathetic strikes it does not tolerate. 
Regardless of the wishes of any other 
labor orders, it stands by every con- 
tract it makes. 


THE TRUE 


MAX MORRIS, OF DENVER, SECRETARY OF THE 
RETAIL CLERKS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
AND FOURTH VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


From a photograph by Prince, Washington. 


Its membership numbers sixty-nine 
thousand, an increase of fourteen thou- 
sand within the last year. Up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1904, it has paid nine million 


dollars in claims, with insurance in 
force of more than seventy-seven mil- 
lions. The insurance feature of the 
organization is notable in that it pro- 
tects a class of railway employees other- 
wise without safeguard. The depart- 
ment is operated from the fund raised 
for general business, and every dollar 
received on the insurance assessments 
is returned to the members in the pay- 
ment of claims. 


EXPRESSION. 


ABOVE all great minds active ’neath the sun, 
The mind of Plato took what God did give it, 
And strove to voice it. Yet, when all was done, 
He could not speak the thought, but only live it. 


Thou who wouldst play the cynic looker-on, 
Damning the scheme of taking, using, giving — 
Remember, life must needs be undergone, 
And cannot be expressed save in the living. 
H Arthur Powell, 









































f QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED, LOOKING 


EASTWARD FROM 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WITH ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL IN THE DISTANCE. 


The Great Queen’s Monument. 
BY JOHN VANDERCOOK. 


THE. QUEEN 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL, 


NOW IN PROCESS OF CON- 


STRUCTION IN FRONT OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE—A COMBINATION 
OF SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE WHICH WILL ADD A NEW 


LANDMARK TO LONDON, 


AND WILL: FORM ONE OF THE 


MOST 


COSTLY AND ELABORATE MONUMENTS EVER ERECTED. 


HE problem of erecting a_ fitting 
monument to Queen Victoria in 
London was a difficult one. In any city 
it is hard to find commanding sites for 
great statues or columns, but in Lon- 
don, where the prevalent irregularity 
of the streets makes long vistas a rarity, 
the task is greater than in most other 
capitals. The best site of all, in Trafal- 
gar Square, where the Strand, White- 
hall, and Northumberland Avenue may 
be said to join, was occupied by the 
great Nelson column, one of the most 
notable memorials in the world. In the 
open area about the Houses of Parlia- 
ment there are already a dozen statues 


of famous men, standing at equal dis- 
tances like sentinels. It was decided 
that the space in front of Buckingham 
Palace, at the head of the Mall, was the 
most availaple site for a worthy me- 
morial to the great queen. ! 

In some respects the site is not ideal. 
The proximity of Buckingham Palace 
made it necessary that the new memo- 
rial should be of such a character that 
it will not dwarf the London residence 
of Britain’s kings. Moreover, the facade 
oi the palace, while dignified, is verv 
simple, and its surroundings must be in 
harmony. No gorgeous wedding-cake 
effect, like that of the memorial to the 
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Prince Consort in Kensington Gardens, 
would be possible. 


MESSRS. WEBB AND BROCK’S DESIGN. 

With these conditions prescribed, the 
leading British architects were invited 
to submit sketches and suggestions. 
The accepted design was that offered by 
Aston Webb, R. A., incorporating a 
heroic statue of the late queen by 
Thomas Brock, R. A. It involved some 
elaborate landscape gardening, the erec- 
tion of colonnades and gateways, the 
laying out of paths, the planting of 
trees and shrubs, and even the digging 
of two small ponds. Indeed, it has been 
criticized on account of its superabun- 
dance of detail, though the general 
opinion is that its effect will be highly 
decorative and not inappropriate. 

The design replaces the iron fence in 
front of Buckingham Palace with a 
stone colonnade, and extends the open 
space outside, enclosing it with another 
colonnade of semicircular form. Be- 
yond this again, there sweeps a public 
roadway, crossing the west end of St. 
James’ Park. Mr. Webb was the only 
competing architect who hit upon the 
happy idea of carrying traffic around 
outside the entire enclosure. The road- 
way will be lined with trees and orna- 
mented at intervals with small obelisks. 

In the center of the semicircle, in 
front of the main facade of the palace, 
and looking directly down the wide and 
shaded Mail toward the heart of Lon- 
don, will stand the imposing statue of 
Victoria. Mr. Brock, the sculptor, has 
explained that his idea is to represent 
the great queen amid the personification 
of the qualities that made her great. 
She sits in her robes of state; on her 
right hand is Justice, on her left hand 
Truth. At the back is a group repre- 
senting Maternity; above, the eagle of 
empire. On the lofty superstructure of 
her throne stand Courage and Con- 
stanev; and the whole is dominated by 
a winged figure of Victory. Around the 
hase are four ships’ prows, fighting ves- 
sels and merchantmen alternately, de- 
noting Britain’s sea-power and world- 
wide commerce. 

The monument will be of Carrara 
marble up to the three topmost figures, 
which are to be of bronze gilt. The 
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seated statue of the queen will be thir- 
teen feet high, and the entire structure, 
from the base to the tip of Victory’s 
wings, will measure seventy-five feet. 
Mr. Brock has now practically finished 
his working models. With a wise pru- 
dence, he determined to complete them 
before putting a single touch upon the 
monument itself. This prevents the 
misfortune that has overtaken not a few 
important works of the sort—as, for in- 
stance, the Sherman memorial recently 
unveiled in Washington—which, owing 
to the death of their designer, have 
been turned over to some other artist 
who had no means of knowing the de- 
tails of the original sculptor’s plans. 
THE COST OF THE WORK. 

The construction of the architectural 
part of the memorial is now well under 
way, and the whole scheme is taking 
definite shape. Such a work’ is, of 
course, extremely costly. The subscrip- 
tions already received amount to about 
four hundred thousand pounds, or two 
million dollars, but a good deal more will 
be needed. Contributions have come 
from all over the British Empire, and it 
is interesting to note that seventy-five 
thousand dollars was raised by an Amer- 
ican committee. 

It is rather curious that the chief 
memorial of Queen Victoria should be 
so closely connected with Buckingham 
Palace; for the late queen strongly dis- 
liked her London‘ residence, and spent 
as little time there as she could. King 
Edward, on the other hand, seems to be 
very much at home there—greatly to 
the delight of Londoners, whose sincere 
affection for his mother did not entirely — 
stifle their complaints about her neglect 
of them. Plain and unpretentious in ex- 
terior, the palace is both richly decora- 
ted and comfortably equipped within, 
especially since the present sovereign 
added such modern conveniences as 
elevators, of which Queen Victoria did 
not approve. 

There are already many monuments 
of Britain’s greatest and most lamented 
queén, and their number is_ steadily 
growing. Indeed, nearly every impor- 
tant city in the empire over which she 
ruled will probably honor her memory 
in one way or another. 
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A Modern Knight-Errant. 


THE WOULD-BE REDRESSER OF WRONGS, AND THE REWARD HE REAPED. 


BY UNA HUDSON. 


z. 


HIS narrative is set forth in no 
spirit of boasting or of vain- 
glorious pride, nor yet from an un- 
worthy desire to let my left hand know 
the good my right has done, but as 
both a warning and a moral lesson to 
others. 

The story begins, as most stories do 
and all stories should begin, with a girl. 
She was a remarkably pretty girl, too. 
Had she been of unprepossessing ap- 
pearance, there would probably have 
been no story. 

I sent more than one furtive glance 
of admiration in her direction as we 
waited on the same corner for a car. 
When it developed that we were wait- 
ing for the same car, I felt that I was 
indeed blessed beyond my deserts. But 
when, in getting on, she dropped her 
handkerchief, and I had the happiness 
of returning it to her, I felt myself sink 
in bliss clear up to my eyes. 

She thanked me with a slight inclina- 
tion of her pretty head and a smile of 
precisely the right degree of warmth. 
A small, dapper fellow with a heavy 
foot—-I know, for he trod upon my 
pet corn—gave her his seat, and him 
I hated with a deadly hatred that 
later bore bitter fruit for him and for 
me. 
I half forgave him for his luck in 
having a seat to offer her when he was 
obliged to step along to the far end of 
the car, while I was so fortunate as to 
secure a strap that made it possible for 
me to obtain an unobstructed view of 
the charming profile under the modish 
hat. But as people left the car, the 
dapper little man, whom I had classified 
in my mind as a drummer, began to 
edge down nearer us. Presently I saw 
with increasing wrath that he was 
openly ogling the pretty girl, to her 
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very evident embarrassment. It wasn’t 
many minutes before he began to smile 
at her in the most insulting manner. 

I felt myself growing hot and red 
with anger. Without stopping to think 
of possible consequences, I clinched my 
fist and landed a good, heavy blow right 
over the fellow’s eye. 

“That for insulting ladies!” I said, 
in the lordly manner of the hero of a 
historical novel. 

Then one would have thought that 
pandemonium had been let loose in that 
car. Women screamed. The conduc- 
tor bustled forward to see what the row 
was about. Worst of all, the pretty 
girl whom I was doing my best to 
defend shrank away from me, crying 
and murmuring some unintelligible 
words from the depths of her handker- 
chief. . 

The fellow I had chastised, with one 
eye rapidly swelling shut, glared angrily 
at me with the other, and threatened to 
“have the law” on me. I offered to 
fight him man to man right then and 
there, if he wished, but somebody 
yelled derisively : 

“* Aw, take a man yer own size! ” 

The tide of public opinion seemed to 
be setting against me. Before I could 
make any fitting rejoinder the conduc- 
tor hustled forward a policeman, whom 
he had unearthed somewhere in the 
rear end of the car. I am big, but the 
policeman was bigger; and partly for 
that reason, partly because I did not 
wish to have “ resisting an officer in the 
discharge of his duty” added to the 
other misdemeanors with which they 
would probably have me charged, I went 
with him when he stopped the car and 
ordered me off. 

I should have objected when he con- 
signed me to the bull-pen, and I learned 
that it was the intention of those in au- 
thority to detain me there all night; 
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but the strong arm of the law was 
against me, and I very soon found that 
protests were worse than useless. 


II. 


It’s not the pleasantest sensation in 
the world to be obliged to present one- 
self before a police magistrate, fresh 
from a night spent in the bull-pen, un- 
washed, unshaven, and with a generally 
disreputable air, to answer to some ab- 
surd charge. I think “assault and bat- 
tery ” was entered against me, though 
it might have been “ assault with intent 
to kill.” Whatever it was, I pleaded 
“not guilty,” leaving it to my ingenious 
lawyer to set forth the “ extenuating 
circumstances.” 

But it developed that there were 
none. My victim of the day before— 
who, by the way, rejoiced in the name 
of Fordyce—appeared with a very sym- 
metrical plaster over one eye, and made 
a statement which, in point of clear- 
ness, left nothing to be desired. 

“Your honor,” said he, “ yesterday 
afternoon, while riding in a street-car, 
I noticed an advertisement which I 
thought would interest my wife. I en- 
deavored to call her attention to it, 
when this—this——” 

“ Say it,” said his honor kindly, “ if 
it will be a relief to your feelings. 
There are no ladies present.” 

But Mr. Fordyce heroically refrained. 

“This gentleman,” said he, with 
scathing sarcasm, “smashed me over 
the eye.” 

That was all, and it was quite enough. 
I bitterly regretted that nature had not 
endowed me with the perspicacity of a 
Sherlock Holmes, which would have en- 
abled me to discern at a glance the mar- 
ried state of the lady whom I had so 
disastrously mistaken for a spinster. 

But the mischief was done, and could 
not be undone. There remained but 
for me to withdraw my plea of “ not 
guilty ” and take what the law allowed 
and the judge willed. But first I apolo- 
gized to Mr. Fordyce as sincerely and 
as humbly as a man may. 

He was a good fellow, and received 
my apology like the gentleman he was, 
even going to the length of interceding 
for me with the judge, who was inclined 
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to be severe, and had said something 
that sounded uncomfortably like 
“ thirty days and costs.” 

At Mr. Fordyce’s request, he substi- 
tuted for the thirty days the minimum 
fine for the offense with which I had 
been charged, and added a neat little 
lecture setting forth the evils liable to 
result from a too hasty judgment. All 
of which I took meekly enough, for I 
felt that I was getting no more than I 
deserved; but when his manner became 
almost paternal, and he made allusion 
to my “extreme youth,” I confess to 
being a bit nettled. However, I suppose 
his misapprehension as to my age was 
natural enough, for my peculiarly child- 
like cast of countenance, coupled with 
my inability to grow a mustache, have 
misled people more than once. 

Of course the reporters got hold of 
the story, and variously garbled ver- 
sions of the affair came out in all the 
papers. It was very trying, but it was 
all part of my medicine. 

I made a solemn vow that never again 
would I interfere with even the most of- 
fensive “ masher ” that ever happened. 
As champion of damsels in distress, I 
certainly couldn’t count myself a con- 
spicuous success ; but I was far from be- 
ing discouraged, and determined to try 
again should opportunity offer. Only, 
the next time I would do it in a less 
spectacular manner. 

So I kept my eyes open, and one bit- 
ter day—the adjective referring in 
part, but not entirely, to the weather— 
when the thermometer was dropping 
steadily and the air was powdered with 
intermittent snowflakes, I came upon a 
girl unmistakably in need of aid. 

She was a little thing, and she made 
a most pathetic picture as she sat on 
an up-turned box with her head bent 
slightly forward and her eyes fixed on 
the tin cup that she held in her 
lap. Because of her attitude, 1 was 
unable to get a good view of her face, 
but she seemed pinched and worn, 
and the tip of her nose was blue with 
cold. 

Her cloak was of the thinnest, and 
her other garments were of the hetero- 
geneous sort affected by the very poor. 
She shivered in the cutting wind, and 
I saw a tear roll unromantically down 
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the bridge of her nose and splash into 
the tin cup. 

That tear quite finished me. I cov- 
ered it with a bill, of a larger denomina- 
tion, probably, than any she had ever 
seen before. I felt myself suffused with 
quite a glow of gratitude toward the all- 
wise Providence that had endowed me 
with so liberal a share of this world’s 
goods that I could give thus generously. 

“My good girl,” I said, “ buy your- 
self a warm cloak, and—er—any other 
little things you may fancy.” 

I walked away quickly, without wait- 
ing for her incoherent expressions of 
gratitude. And all day I carried with 
me the pleasant remembrance of a good 
deed nobly done. 


III. 


It was the next week, if my memory 
does not fail me, that Marcia asked me 
to dinner. In a way, Marcia is a rela- 
tive; to be exact, she married my 
mother’s second cousin. This relation- 
ship, distant though it is, Marcia re- 
gards as:giving her the right to call 


* upon me at the eleventh hour whenever 


she needs a man to fill up her dinner- 
table. 

I always go, because Marcia’s dinners 
are feasts to dream of, and because she 
has much to commend her aside from 
her viands. She is an awfully good 
sort, doesn’t mind if a fellow leaves di- 
rectly the meal is over, and spares him 
a promiscuous lot of introductions. 

I was a trifle late, and when I ar- 
rived the guests were just lining up to 
go out to dinner. Marcia hurriedly led 
me up to a saucy little girl dressed in a 
pink frock that was fearfully and won- 
derfully made, being ruffled and shirred, 
tucked and plaited and puffed, quite be- 
yond the masculine powers of descrip- 
tion, and murmured a few words over 
us. I didn’t catch the girl’s name prop- 
erly, but I decided to call her “ For- 
syth.” She answered readily enough 
to this, and we went in to dinner in a 
state of great content. 

I unfolded my napkin, and began a 
leisurely survey of my fellow guests. 
There was Mrs. Carroll, who is a per- 
fect encyclopedia of information in the 
matter of children’s diseases, and who 
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cheerfully tells you all she knows on 
the slightest provocation. I was glad 
that she sat next our host, and that I 
was out of earshot of the harrowing de- 
tails to which he would presently be 
subjected. 

Next to Mrs. Carroll was Ellerton, 
one of my best friends. He really de- 
served better of Marcia. Still, he 
hadn’t fared so badly, after all, for he 
had been permitted to take in Gertie 
Fanshaw. I had fancied myself in love 
with Gertie at one time; but I discov- 
ered that she was fond of onions, and 
that ended it. 

Gertie, who rather fancies having 
two strings to her bow, was smiling al- 
ternately at Ellerton and at the man 
on her other side, who plainly would 
have preferred to devote himself to the 
girl he had taken in. She was as pretty 
as a picture, and her face seemed 
strangely familiar, though I couldn’t 
recall ever having met her. I stared 
at her hard for perhaps half a minute; 
then I ducked behind the imposing cen- 
terpiece of roses and maidenhair ferns, 
and was strongly tempted to crawl un- 
der the table and effect an inconspicu- 
ous exit from the room on hands and 
knees, if necessary, for I had recog- 
nized—Mrs. Fordyce! 

I hoped that she wouldn’t remember 
me, but reflected gloomily that she 
probably would, and stared surrepti- 
tiously around to see if her husband was 
also present. He was, but he was placed 
on my side of the table, and I decided 
that, by sitting well back in my chair, 
I could-keep out of his range of vision. 
I began to cudgel my brains for an ex- 
cuse that would enable me to leave 
when the ladies withdrew. 

It was too bad, for Miss Forsyth was 
quite the prettiest girl present, and 
seemed inclined to be friendly. I al- 
ways am more or less of a duffer when 
it comes to conversation, but now I 
found myself barely able to respond to 
her lively sallies with an idiotic “ yes ” 
or “no.” JI was afraid she would think 
herself weil rid of me when the dinner 
should have ended. 

Altogether, I thought myself as un- 
happy as a man may well be, but that 
was because I didn’t know what more 
was in store for me. 
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Marcia began it. 

* And so you were in that awful fire 
at the Ellmore, Mrs. Fordyce,” she said. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fordyce, with a 
shudder of recollection ; “ we barely es- 
caped with our lives. If Mrs. Carroll 
had not taken us in, and clothed and fed 
and housed us, I’m sure I don’t know 
what we should have done.” 

Mrs. Carroll left Bobby right in the 
midst of his recent attack of measles to 

ut in her conversational oar. 

“ It was at night, you know,” said she, 
“and they came to me in bedroom slip- 
pers and blankets.” 

“Tf you only knew,” retorted Mrs. 
Fordyce, “ how very thankful we were 
for the blankets!” 

“ And I’m sure,” said Fordyce, from 
his side of the table, “the blankets 
couldn’t have looked worse than the 
suit of clothes I borrowed from the 
long-suffering Carroll.” 

Which was probably true, for Mr. 
Carroll would easily have made two of 
Mr. Fordyce. 

“T think,” said Mrs. Fordyce, “ that 
Edith had the worst of it. She is so 
small, poor dear, and so very short- 
waisted, that all we could find for her 
to wear was a last year’s jacket of El- 
la’s ”—Ella is Mrs. Carroll’s fourteen- 
year-old daughter—* that fitted her in 
some places and didn’t in others, and a 
skirt of the parlor maid’s. The com- 
bination made her look like the heroine 
of a melodrama who returns to the 
shelter of the paternal roof in a raging 
snow-storm. I wonder why she always 
comes back in a snow-storm! ” 

I plucked up courage, and made a re- 
mark of at least a dozen words to Miss 
Forsyth. Surely, I thought, Mrs. For- 
dyce hadn’t recognized me, else she 
could never go on at such a rate with 
her inconsequent chatter. 

“Tf I live to be a hundred,” Mrs. For- 
dyce resumed, “I shall never forgive 
myself for not going with Edith when 
she went shopping in Ella’s jacket and 
the parlor-maid’s skirt. I wouldn’t for 
anything in the world have missed see- 
ing the kind gentleman put a fifty-dol- 
lar bill in her tin cup. He probably 
thought he was giving her a five, and 
what a shock it must have been when he 


discovered his mistake! ” 
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That’s the way of it in this benighted 
world. When one is conspicuously gen- 
erous people invariably think it hap- 
pened by accident. But Mrs. Fordyce 
went on: 

“* My good girl,’ said he—fancy call- 
ing Edith ‘ My good girl’!—‘ my good 
girl, buy yourself a warm cloak and jany 
other little things you may fancy.’ 

That entire tableful of hitherto dec- 
orous people became on the instant 
a set of hysterical imbeciles. They 
shouted and shrieked their enjoyment, 
and vociferously demanded: 

“Tell us the story; tell it to us! 

It would never do to be behind the 
others in appreciation of so ludicrous an 
incident. They might identify me as 
the “kind gentleman,” and from that 
Heaven defend me! This was worse, 
a thousand times worse, than to have 
chastised Fordyce for flirting with his 
own wife. I chuckled merrily, and 
cackled : 

“ Yes, tell it, do! ” 

Mrs. Fordyce leaned across the table 
and spoke to the girl at my side. 

“ Edith,” she said, “ tell it; I fear I 
cannot do it justice.” 

So my neighbor’s name was Fordyce, 
not Forsyth! Oh, Marcia, Marcia! My 
gleeful laugh caught in my throat, 
where it somehow changed and issued 
from my lips in a hoarse groan of de- 
spair. I caught up my glass and drained 
it at a gulp. A waiter offered me an 
entrée at that inauspicious moment, and 
I served myself with a lavishness that 
sent him hurrying kitchenward for a 
second supply. But I heard Miss For- 
dyce saying sweetly: 

“Tf it must be told, Nan, I think you 
had best tell it. Only I think you do 
not give the gentleman sufficient credit ; 
I’m very certain he made no mistake 
about the size of the bill.” 

I could have gone down on my knees 
and kissed the toes of her little slippers 
out of pure gratitude, and when she 
dropped her voice and whispered to me 
I became her abject slave forever. 

“ Don’t take it so to heart,” she said. 
“It might be infinitely worse.” 

“For you, perhaps it might,” I ad- 
mitted, “ but not for me. Remember, I 
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am the benefactor, while you are only 
the beneficiary.” 
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“<Tt is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’ ” she quoted comfortingly. 

“Not in this case,’ I muttered 
gloomily. 

“Hush!” she warned me. “ You 
must listen to Nan. Do as the others 
do, and no one need know it was you.” 

“Heaven bless you!” I said fer- 
vently; and I caught her hand and 
pressed it warmly under cover of the 

table-cloth. 

' Mrs. Fordyce’s story lost nothing in 
the telling. When she had finished I 
saw Marcia’s butler, who ordinarily is 
as solemn as an undertaker, retire pre- 
cipitately to the pantry, a broad grin 
distorting his features. 

“But what did you do with the 
money?” half a dozen voices hurled at 
' Miss Fordyce. 

. It was her sister-in-law who an- 
swered. 

“The conscienceless wretch spent it 
for an opera-cloak! I told her. she 
really ought to devote it to charity— 
they do perfectly awful things some- 
times to people for obtaining money un- 
der false: pretenses. But she said the 
man gave it to her to buy herself a warm 
cloak, and her conscience wouldn’t per- 
mit her to do otherwise.” 

“Tt was all a scheme of Edith’s,” 
said Mrs. Carroll placidly. “She has 
had her eye on that opera-cloak for a 
month. It’s imported, a perfect love, 
and they let it go for a song, because it 
was so small that only Edith could wear 
it. I knew she was wild to have it, but 
I really didn’t think she would go to the 
length of sitting on the street corner 
with a tin cup held out for pennies.” 

“But, Paula,’ murmured Miss For- 
dyce, “it was the tin cup that was so 
misleading, and it was your tin cup.” 

“Td just like to know,” said Mrs. 
Carroll argumentatively, “why, if it 
wasn’t a plot to cajole money from an 
unwitting public, the cup wasn’t 
wrapped ? ” 

“ Because,” said Miss Fordyce, with 
chilling dignity, “I was freezing to 
death in that miserable little jacket, 
and I wouldn’t wait to have it wrapped.” 

“ You certainly did look cold,” I said, 
with indiscreet sympathy. “The end 
of your nose was positively blue.” 

Tt was as if I had exploded a bomb in 
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their midst. They shrieked with laugh- 
ter, and flung a dozen questions at me 
all in a breath. 

“ How do you know? ” ‘they cried ex- 
citedly. “ Were you there?” Then all 
together they vociferated: “ Explain! ” 

“Good people,” I said, when I could 
make myself heard, “the explanation 
is very simple. I was the ‘ kind gentle- 
man.’ ” 

* Bravo, bravo!” shouted Ellerton 
gleefully. Gertie Fanshaw, who in- 
clines to slang, broke off a bit of the 
cake she was eating and tossed it to me. 

I bowed my thanks, and gravely ate 
the cake. 

“Tt was not,” said I, in extenuation 
of my misdirected charity, “ Miss For- 
dyce’s tin cup that fetched me, nor yet 
her blue nose, nor the thinness of her 
jacket, but the tears she shed.” 

“Good Heavens, Edith,” exclaimed 
her sister-in-law, “how did You man- 
age? Was it an onion?” 

“Tt was,” said Miss Fordyce, “ but it 
wasn’t my onion. Did you notice,” she 
went on, turning to me, “the fat man 
who was standing beside me? And did 
you see that he held a brown bag? That 
bag contained onions. One of them 
must hdve been cut, I think, and the 
wind was in my direction, and—well, 
my eyes never could stand onions.” 

Mr. Fordyce affected a fine disbelief. 

“That does to tell,” said he, “ but it’s 
my private belief that Edith is fast be- 
coming an unprincipled beggar. We all 
know she’s horribly extravagant, and 
invariably spends her allowance before 
she gets it. For the sake of her morals, 
it’s a thousand pities that her first at- 
tempt should have been so conspicu- 
ously successful.” 

“ Oh, Dick is easy,” said Marcia, sud- 
denly coming out of a brown study, and 
into the conversation. “ He’s always 
getting into the most unheard of 
scrapes. Why, a little while back—you 
don’t mind my telling, do you, Dick? 
It’s ancient history now. A little while 
back he swatted—that is the technical 
term, is it not ?—a man in a street-car 
for trying to speak to his own wife.” 

““¢ Swatted * is the correct term, Mrs. 
Blake,” said Fordyce. “I know, be- 
cause I am he who was ‘ swatted.’ I rec- 
ognized Mr. Davenport at once when he 
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came in this evening, and I hope you 
have all observed how exemplary my 
conduct has been. I haven’t winked at 
Nan once; and as for the rest of the la- 
dies, 1 haven’t dared so much as to 
glance in their direction.” 

Marcia grew as red as her gown. 

“ Oh,” she cried, “ I beg your pardon! 
Dick didn’t tell me, of course; but it was 
most unpardonably stupid of me, just 
the same.” 

“Not at all,” I said. “ For my part, 
I’m glad you alluded to the matter. 
When I happen to be out late, alone 
and unprotected, I’ve been in mortal 
terror lest Mr. Fordyce should be lying 
in wait for me with a sand-bag. Now I 
have an opportunity to ask him the na- 
ture of his favorite weapon. It’s well 
to be prepared, you know.” 

“The right hand of good fellowship,” 
said Fordyce unhesitatingly. 

And we promptly rose and solemnly 
shook hands. You may do little things 
like that at Marcia’s dinner-table, if you 
want to. She is no stickler for formal- 
ity, which is probably one reason for her 
popularity as a hostess. 

“You heap coals of fire on my head,” 
said I to Mr. Fordyce. “ And they 
burn, I can assure you.” 


IV. 


Bet in my heart of hearts I cared far 
more for Miss Fordyce’s forgiveness 
than for that of her brother. In the 
drawing-room after dinner, metaphor- 
ically, I crawled at her feet. 

“T’m such a fool,” I said, “a regular 
out-and-out idiot. And I haven’t the 
faintest idea what I should do to earn 
your forgiveness.” 

“T hope,” said Miss Fordyce de- 
murely, “that you are not contempla- 
ting asking me to give up my opera- 
cloak. It wouldn’t fit you, really, and 
it wouldn’t be becoming to your style of 
beauty even if it fitted. And I fear it’s 
quite impossible for me to pay back the 
fifty, because, as Bob said, I’m fright- 
fully extravagant, and just now I 
haven’t a cent tomy name. But it’s not 
just the thing, is it, for a girl to let a 
man who isn’t even a relative pay for 
her clothes? Really, it’s very awkward.” 
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“It’s perfectly proper,” I said bril- 
liantly, “ for a relative by marriage to 
pay for a girl’s clothes.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Miss Fordyce, “ I 
don’t quite understand.” 

“Though I have had as yet no expe- 
rience,” I said, “ yet I believe it is cus- 
tomary for a husband to pay for his 
wife’s clothes. If, now, you would ac- 
cept me in the capacity mentioned a 

Miss Fordyce’s eyes were bright and 
searching. 

“ Are you in earnest?” said she. 

“ Entirely so,” I assured her gravely. 

“ But it’s so precipitate! We've only 
just met; why, we hardly know each 
other.” 

“Love at first sight,” said I, “is the 
only real love. A man may live for 
years and years, meeting women and 
forgetting them. Then, one day, he 
sees a face, perhaps for an instant only, 
but in a flash he knows that he has 
looked into the eyes of his soul’s mate. 
The moment of meeting may be also the 
moment of parting, but though half a 
continent lie between them, though 
mountains rise to divide them and an 
ocean separate them, yet will he follow, 
and, in the end, find his heart’s love. 
And so it is with me, Edith. I have 
looked into your eyes, and I know that 
for me you are the one woman in all the 
world! ” 

“ But you have seen me twice,” Edith 
objected. “ Would you mind telling 
me—was it the beggar girl you fell in 
love with, or Edith Fordyee ? ” 

“ Dear heart,” I said, “ it would have 
been the beggar girl had I seen her face, 
but I saw only the tip of her little blue 
nose and the tear that ran down it. 
Your head was bent, you remember.” 

“ But I saw you after you had passed, 
quite distinctly. And I thought how 
kind you were, and how big and strong, 
and I hoped I’d meet you again!” 

“ Dear,” I said, grown suddenly bold, 
“then with you, too, it was #5 

“Love at first sight,” she finished 
softly, and oh, how sweetly! 

I’m afraid it wasn’t at all a seemly 
thing to do, but a big Japanese screen 
stood conveniently near, and I drew 
Edith behind it, and kissed her in its 
friendly shelter. 


























RUSSIA’S AGE-LONG AMBITION 


The Long Feud of Britain and Russia. 
BY DOUGLAS STORY. 


TO REACH THE OPEN SEA, AND 


HOW ENGLAND HAS BARRED HER PATH—THE HOSTILE RELATIONS 
OF THESE TWO GREAT WORLD-POWERS MAY BE PROFOUNDLY 
AFFECTED BY THE ISSUE OF THE PRESENT WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 


OUR years ago, when the British 

troops in South Africa had suf- 
’ fered serious reverses, and continental 
critics were predicting still more serious 
disasters for them, there was open re- 
joicing in Russia. To-day, Britain is 
jubilant at the telling blows that Japan 
has dealt against the Muscovite power 
and prestige. 

A leading St. Petersburg paper, the 
Grashdanin, owned by Prince Mesther- 
sky, and regarded as an exponent of the 
ideas held by the most influential class 
of Russian society, recently published 
the following passage: 

All the impudent and vile acts which England has 
perpetrated during the past months against. Russia 
are too manifest to every one of Russia’s many mil- 
lions of people to need recording in any blue book, 
and Russians of all ages, even children, and of all 
conditions, are permeated with hatred against the 


English and with the thirst of revenge. Voices 
have long since made themselves heard in Moscow, 
crying ; 

“We are giving millions for the war against the 
Japanese, but we will give whole milliards for a war 
against England, if only the Czar will say the word.” 

And these words are repeated by the entire Rus- 
sian Empire, by every city, every hamlet, every 
soldier, every Russian man. Animated with this 
sentiment, let the whole Russian Press speak out, 
and then, perhaps, our diplomatists will be inspired 
to talk with the English ministers in the language of 
English cynicism, of English impudence, and at 
every sound of such language all Russia will stand 
up breast to breast as one man for our adored 
monarch, and will not recoil from any sacrifice 
when the struggle longed for by all Russia has be- 
gun against her one secular enemy. 


What is the reason for this intense 
and ominous bitterness between two 
great nations? It is a long story. 


ENGLAND’S FIRST CONTACT WITH RUSSIA. 


In the days when Edward VI was the 
Boy King of England, an expedition was 
fitted out to seek a way to China and 
India round the North Cape and along 





the arctic shores of Russia. It was but 
a tiny fleet of three ships, and its cap- 
tains, Willoughby and Chancellor, knew 
as little of their destination and of the 
route thither as did Columbus when he 
crossed the bar of Palos sixty-one years 
before. 

Poor Willoughby and the crews of 
two of his vessels were frozen to death 
ere they had well crossed the threshold 
of the Arctic Ocean. Chancellor was 
more fortunate, and succeeded in ma- 
king the White Sea. From its shores 
he journeyed to the court of the Czar, 
and was favorably received by Ivan the 
Terrible, the reigning emperor. This 
was in 1553, and it was the first inter- 
course between England and Russia. 

Ivan was at war with the Swedes, and 
was in much fear of his own subjects, so 
that he welcomed the self-appointed 
ambassador of the English. To Chan- 
cellor he granted great trading privi- 
leges, and invited the English to come to 
his dominions and there to build fac- 
tories and to establish markets. The 
English, ever expansive, took him at his 
word, and much of Russia’s commerce 
passed under the control of the men of 
the Thames and the Tyne. 

Ivan, some few years later, sought to 
secure from Queen Elizabeth some re- 
turn for his generosity, and wrote to 
her suggesting that “the queen’s maj- 
estie and he might be to all their 
enemyes joyned as one, and that Eng- 
land and Russland might be in all man- 
ners as one.” But the wary sovereign 
was well content with her commercial 
privileges in Russia, and had no am- 
bition to assume the responsibilities of 
Ivan’s quarrelings. Her reply was dip- 
lomatic and non-committal. 

Three years later, Ivan, being in one 
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of his fits of madness, wrote an abject 
letter to Elizabeth, begging that she 
would accord him a safe retreat should 
he be driven out from his empire. 

It was in one of these desperate at- 
tempts to secure an alliance with Eng- 
land that Ivan instructed his envoy to 
secure for him an English wife. His 
seventh had just died, and, like Henry 


VIII of England, he was always lonely’ 


without a consort. The young and 
beautiful daughter of the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon offered herself as a prospective 
Czarina. The ambassador sent his im- 
perial master glowing reports of her 
eligibility, and Ivan the Terrible des- 
patched his royal offer of marriage. 
Unfortunately, gossip had _ traveled 
from Moscow to London, and the youth- 
ful Lady of Huntingdon shrank from 
the matrimonial extravagances of her 
suitor. She declined the proposal to be 
his eighth wife, and the possibility of a 
permanent alliance faded out of practi- 
cal politics. 

THE EASTWARD EXPANSION OF RUSSIA. 

Not only were the prospective politics 
of Ivan’s reign of interest to English- 
men, but the actualities were of grave 
moment to Great Britain. Ivan cast off 
forever the Mongol yoke; conquered 
Novgorod, putting sixty thousand of its 
people to death; added Livonia, Estho- 
nia, and Astrakhan to his empire; and, 
with the aid of the Cossack freebooter 
Ermak, secured western Siberia. Eng- 
land had then no footing in India, or 
she might have striven harder to benefit 
by the overtures she received from this 
strenuous prince. 

In the next reign—that of the feeble 
Feodor—Boris Godounof laid a firm 
hand on the new Siberian provinces, 
built Tobolsk in 1587, and founded Rus- 
sia’s Asiatic empire. A year later, the 
Spanish Armada dashed itself to pieces 
on the rocky shores of Scotland and 
Ireland ; and England, for the first time, 
took rank as the leading maritime 
power of Europe. 

The Cossacks found the Siberias a 
vast vacuum, desolate, bare. In fifty 
years they penetrated, without once en- 
countering a formidable foe, to the icy 
shores of the northernmost Pacific. 


Early in the seventeenth century they 
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had established themselves upon the 
Amur, the great river that forms the 
northern boundary of Manchuria, and 
there they abode until the Manchu em- 
perors expelled them in 1688. All this 
Russia accomplished without serious 
opposition. And England as yet had no 
Indian Empire. 

In 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted a 
concession to certain London mer- 
chants, securing to them the monopoly 
of trade between the Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape Horn for fifteen years. 
In this way the East India Company 
gained control of the commerce of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans—a control it 
retained, in modified form, until the 
outbreak of the Indian mutiny in 1857. 

In 1662 Charles II of England gave 
the company permission to “ make war 
and peace with the native princes.” By 
the close of the seventeenth century the 
Kast India Company had stations at 
Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay. Other 
nations possessing footholds in India 
were the Venetians, the Genoese, the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, and, a little 
later, the French. So that, until the 
end of the eighteenth century, England 
owned. but an inconsiderable part of In- 
dia. Even then her sovereignty was but 
that of a trading company, up to the 
time of the Sepoy rebellion in 1858. 
It was not until the other day—on 
January 1, 1877—that India became an 
empire dependent upon Great Britain, : 
and Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
Kaisar-i-Hind. 


RUSSIA’S MARCH TOWARD THE SEA. 


Already, centuries ago, Russia had 
set out on her great march to the sea. 
Peter, afterward called the Great, be- 
came ruler of Russia in 1689. His 
country had never fully recovered from 
the effects of the Mongol invasion four 
hundred years before. It had lost what- 
ever of culture it might boast in the 
pre-Mongolian days,and it was centuries 
behind contemporary states in civiliza- 
tion. Such industries and manufac- 
tures as it had were exploited by Eng- 
lishmen and other aliens. Peter real- 
ized the necessity of seeking open ports, 
of bursting a way to the sea, of dis- 
persing the darkness of his land-bound 
empire. 

















A man of originality and enterprise, 
Peter chose a novel and an energetic 
method of raising his countrymen to 
the western standard. He encouraged 
his younger nobles to visit Holland and 
Italy, to study ship-building, to gain 
western polish, and to disconnect them- 
selves from the old traditions of Rus- 
sia. Eager himself to take part in the 
great reform, he journeyed, in the 
guise of an inferior officer of an em- 
bassy, to the three Baltic provinces, to 
Prussia, to Hanover, and to Amster- 
dam. At Amsterdam and at Saardam 
he worked as a shipwright, gulping 
down information concerning every- 
thing he saw around him. On the in- 
vitation of William III he next trav- 
eled to London, and in the yards of 
Deptford wrought once more as a ship- 
building journeyman. 

From England he returned to Russia 
in April, 1698, carrying with him more 
than five hundred English engineers, 
mechanics, surgeons, artisans, and artil- 
lerymen. His commander-in-chief was 
Patrick Gordon, a Scotsman of Aber- 
deenshire, a soldier of fortune who had 
served under Alexis and Feodor, Peter’s 
father and elder brother. 

All this time British and Russian in- 
terests had never clashed. Russia’s 
enemies were the powers that stood be- 
tween her and the open sea. In the 
Baltic, Sweden and Poland interposed 
themselves—and the Sweden of 1690 
possessed Finland, Ingria, in which St- 
Petersburg now stands, and the Baltic 
provinces. On the Black Sea, Turkey 
owned all of the northern, western, and 
southern shores. The Caspian Sea was 
commanded by Persia. Peter had ‘the 
White Sea, with its summer opening to 
the Arctic Ocean, as his only gateway 
to the world, and Archangel as his only 
port. 

His first war, then, was against Tur- 
key, with a view to securing the passage 
of the Black Sea. From the Sublime 
Porte he wrested the city of Azov, at 
the mouth of the Don, in 1696. In 
1700 he entered into alliances with Po- 
land and Denmark, and sought to tear 
from the infant Charles XII of Sweden 
his provinces of Ingria and Carelia. 
But the hardy Swedes routed his raw 
levies at Narva, and Peter was tempo- 
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rarily balked of his design to secure an 
opening to the Baltic. 

Three years later, however, when 
Charles was busy making kings in Pos 
land, Peter seized a portion of Ingria 
and at once founded there his capital, 
St. Petersburg. On July 8, 1709, at 
Pultowa, he wiped out the disgrace of 
Narva, defeated Charles, and added the 
whole of the Baltic provinces and part 
of Finland to his empire. In 1722 he 
went to war with Persia, and gained 
from the Shah his three Caspian prov- 
inces, with the towns of Derbend and 
Baku. All the policy of this strongest 
Czar of Russia was to force pathways to 
the sea. 


RUSSIA’S FIRST MOVE TOWARD INDIA. 

Meanwhile, Peter was not ignorant of 
the prodigious wealth of India. In 
1713, Hodja Nefes, a Turcoman chief, 
came to him in St. Petersburg with a 
tale of a great river of gold that once 
had flowed direct from the Pamirs to 
the Caspian Sea. According to Hodja 
Nefes, this river had been turned out of 
its original bed by the Khivans, and 
diverted into the Aral Sea, south of the 
Kirghy steppes. Peter, ever alive to 
the value of navigable waters, deter- 
mined to test the truth of this trav- 
eler’s tale, to send a mission to the 
Khan of Khiva, to survey the old and 
the new beds of the river, and to inves- 
tigate how far it might be practicable to 
penetrate to India by water. 

Peter entrusted the expedition to 
Prince Bekoviteh Cherkaski, of his 
body-guard. In a preliminary recon- 
naissance Prince Bekovitch found that 
the wonderful river was the Oxus, and 
he succeeded in mapping a portion of 
its ancient course where it had fallen 
into the Caspian Sea at Krasnovodsk. 
With Prince Bekovitch marched four 
thousand regular infantry, two thou- 
sand Cossacks, and a hundred dragoons 
—as escort to his peaceful mission! 

The prince was instructed, after he 
had secured the submission of the Khan 
of Khiva, to despatch two trade cara- 
vans—one to the Khan of Bokhara, the 
other to the great Mogul of India. The 
envoy to the Mogul received his instruc- 
tions direct from Peter, and they are 
interesting enough to justify quotation: 
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You will go, when the brigadier, Prince Cher- 
kaski, shall be able to dispense with you, by water 
as far up the Amu-Daria (Oxus) as possible, or by 
such other streams as may fall into it, to India, in 
the guise of a merchant, the real business being 
the discovery of a waterway to India. You will in- 
quire secretly about the river, in case progress by 
water be forbidden. You will return, if possible, 
by the same route, unless it be ascertained that 
there is another and more convenient way by 
water ; the waterway, as well as the land route, to 
be carefully observed and described in writing, and 
to be mapped. You will notice the merchandise, 
particularly aromatic herbs and other articles that 
are exported from India. You will examine into 
and write an account of all other matters which, 
though not mentioned here, may concern the inter- 
ests of the empire. 


In addition to its six thousand troops, 
the expedition carried two hundred 
sailors with boats and all the necessary 
paraphernalia for the ascent of the 
Oxus and the crossing of such rivers as 
it might meet in its way. 

Bekovitch hurried his men across the 
burning steppes as best he might until, 
on August 15, 1717, he halted within a 
hundred miles of Khiva. There the 
Khivans, dubious of his assurances of 
friendship, attacked him. The Rus- 
sians easily drove off the enemy, and 
the Khan once more became blind 
to the military aspects of the case. 
He invited Prince Bekovitch to meet 
him at a point outside Khiva, enter- 
tained him at dinner—the meal being 
“enlivened by the strains of the Rus- 
sian military band*”—and proffered 
eternal friendship. Prince Bekovitch, 
eager to secure his entry to Khiva and 
to reach the point at which he should 
seize the Khan and his capital, accepted 
these overtures with joy. 


The next day the Khan, with the 


prince and his principal officers, 
marched, a harmonious company, to 
Khiva. The Khan regretted the in- 


ability of his capital to quarter so many 
troops, and begged Prince Bekovitch to 
divide his army into small companies 
for entertainment at the surrounding 
villages. The prince consented, the 
Russian force was broken up, and the 
Khan’s diplomacy was successful. He 
killed Bekovitch, and forwarded his 
head as a gift to the Khan of Bokhara; 
he massacred the scattered bodies of 
Russians; he stripped the officers naked 
and hacked them leisurely to pieces; 
and then he rode in triumph into Khiva, 
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preceded by the hay-stuffed heads of 


two Russian princes belonging to Prince 
Bekovitch’s escort. : 

So ended Russia’s first attempt to 
penetrate to India. It gave the Musco- 
vite peasant a new saying—“ to perish 
like Bekovitch ”—but it brought the 
empire nothing more material than a 
wholesome respect for the strategy of 
the Turcoman in his native wilds. 


BRITAIN STANDS IN RUSSIA’S PATH. 


In view of later expeditions, it is nec- 
essary to observe that Russia was as 
anxious to break through to India at a 
time when Britain was but one of many 
proprietors as she has been—or has 
been supposed to be—since the whole 
Hindustan peninsula has become part 
of the British Empire. Russia desires 
free seaboard and an outlet to markets. 
All her policy can be read in the light 
of these two national aspirations. That 
Great Britain should find herself op- 
posed to both propositions is as much 
an accident of geography as that Ger- 
many should rub shoulders with Russia 
from Memel to the Carpathians. The 
consequent antagonism is identical in 
both cases. 

Russia might reach the Mediterra- 
nean through the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles; but to secure that exit she 
must dispossess Turkey. She might 
break out to the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans through the Persian Gulf; but 
to attain that she must hold Persia. - 
She can run her goods from St. Peters- 
burg to the Yellow Sea; but to preserve 
that route she must own Manchuria. 

Britain, on the other hand, has al- 
ways been feverishly anxious to main- 
tain—both in the old days of the over- 
land passage and in the present times 
of the Suez Canal—her road across the 
Isthmus of Suez to the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. To permit the Czar to 
hold Constantinople and the free pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles were to let Rus- 
sia command her own gate to the east, 
and to force her to reach India only 
after rounding the Cape of Good Hope. 
To grant Russia a road to the sea 
through Persia were to destroy the buf- 
fer state that most effectively protects 
India. As to Manchuria, Lord Salis- 
bury has said: 


























“Her British majesty’s government 
has never entertained any objection to 
the existence of an outlet for Russian 
commerce upon the open waters of the 
China seas, by agreement, of course, 
with China.” 

Count Muravieff recently observed 
that “British and Russian interests 
cannot be seriously antagonistic in 
China.” Nevertheless, Britain’s sym- 
pathy is with Japan and against the 
Muscovites, and her material interests 
lie on the same side of the quarrel. 

Therein lie the causes of Anglo-Rus- 
sian enmity. The antagonism of the 
two nations has been a matter of slow 
‘ growth, the result of the geographical 
expansion of both. In the reign of 
Peter the Great there was no rivalry. 
England had not then dreamed of an 
Indian Empire, and Russia was well 
content with her newly acquired sea- 
ports on the Baltic. In her wars with 
Poland, Britain took no part. In the 
bloody Seven Years’ War, it is true, 
Britain found herself allied with Prus- 
sia against Russia, Austria, and France; 
but the combinations on both sides were 
artificial. “ Pitt was forced to fight in 
defense of Hanover, threatened by 
France. The Czarina Catharine II 
withdrew her army from the war, and 
in her expeditions against Turkey, 
Sweden, and Poland many British tars 
lent her navy efficient aid. 


THE CZAR PAUL'S, ANTI-BRITISH POLICY. 


It was not until Paul became Czar, in 
1796, that the opposition of Russia to 
Great Britain became a settled policy. 
At first Paul joined with the Austrians 
and British against France. A weak 
and flighty monarch, he was easily in- 
duced by Pitt to seize the opportunity 
for an introduction into the politics of 
Europe. Defeated in Switzerland, he 
withdrew from the coalition in dis- 
gust. To him came Napoleon, who, un- 
derstanding the man, played upon his 
vanity, and he declared war on Britain. 
Lord Nelson was on his way to engage 
the Russian fleet when news reached 
him of the assassination of Paul. Peace 
with the new Czar, Alexander I, was 
speedily concluded. 

Paul was the first Russian emperor 
who projected an attack upon India 
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solely because it belonged to Britain. 
Formerly, Russian expeditions in that 
direction had been attracted merely by 
the possibility of trade. Paul invited 
Napoleon to cooperate with him, and 
the alliance might have been effected 
but for affairs in Egypt which tied Na- 
poleon’s hands. As it was, Paul in- 
structed General Orloff to march from 
Orenburg with twenty-two thousand 
Cossacks, forty-four thousand horses, 
and two companies of horse artillery, 
against the English settlements on the 
Indus. His instructions were both defi- 
nite and comprehensive: 

The English are preparing to attack me and my 
allies, the Swedes and Danes, by seaand by land. I 
am ready to receive them. But it is necessary also 
to attack them where the blow will be most felt 
and where it is least expected. You will therefore 
proceed to India. 

Orloff had marched as far as the 
heights of Irgiz, to the north of the Sea 
of Aral, when news of Paul’s assassina- 
tion ended the expedition. 


ALEXANDER I AND THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 


Alexander I, having seen his army de- 
stroyed at Austerlitz, and having been, 
as he thought, basely deserted by the 
allies at Friedland, sought a meeting 
with Napoleon at Tilsit. The two em- 
perors met on a raft in the middle of the 
Niemen, on July 7, 1807, and Alexan- 
der opened the conversation abruptly 
by saying: 

“T hate the English as you do.” 

Napoleon looked across at his old 
enemy and said: 

“Then peace is made.” 


A few days earlier the same Czar had 


written to George III of England: 


There can be no salvation for myself or for Europe 
but by interminable resistance to Buonaparte ! 


Yet the peace lasted five years, and 
Alexander and Napoleon had the pleas- 


‘ure of dividing in fancy the kingdoms of 


Europe between them. 

No sooner was peace in the west in- 
sured by the battle of Waterloo than 
Alexander despatched General Yermo- 
loff, Captain Muravieff, of the general 
staff, and Major Ponomareff, to attempt 
once more to deal with the Khan of 
Khiva. The Khan, however, threw 
Muravieff into prison and kept him 
there forty-eight days. Russian diplo- 
macy was balked again. 
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Alexander I, however, had forced 
Russia into a leading place in the coun- 
sels of the powers. By the Treaty of 
Paris, Britain had secured to herself the 
Cape of Good Hope, which she pur- 
chased from Holland, and Mauritius, 
captured from the French, so that India 
was well guarded from the south. 
Malta guaranteed her influence in the 
Mediterranean. But Russia had _ be- 
come so arrogant in the concert of Eu- 
rope that at the Congress of Vienna 
Britain joined with France and Austria 
in an agreement to oppose her wishes 
regarding Poland. In almost all of the 
great congresses since then, Britain has 
found herself in complete antagonism 
to Russia. 

Alexander, as the head of the Holy 
Alliance, thought he might act as the 
divinely appointed arbiter of Europe. 
With the sovereigns of Austria and 
Prussia, he sought, in the name of 
Christianity, to impose upon the na- 
tions the permanency of the existing 
dynasties. Against this doctrine 
George Canning, the British foreign 
minister, actively interposed. Alex- 
ander, with his imperial brothers of the 
Alliance, was seeking to govern Europe 
by congresses; Canning demonstrated 
the essential independence of Great 
Britain, and gave his country a policy 
which she has never abandoned. On 
the continent there are triple alliances 
and dual alliances; Great Britain 
stands alone in self-sufficient isolation, 
preserving the balance of power and the 
peace of Europe. 


A CENTURY OF MUTUAL ENMITY. 


At times this policy has forced her 
into false positions. She has had to 
support the Sick Man of Turkey against 
the noble attempts of Greece to regain 
her independence. She has had to re- 
main deaf to the cries of suffering 
Christians in the Balkans lest the 
powers should seize upon her interfer- 
ence as excuse to partition Turkey, and 
so give Russia Constantinople. She has 
had to fight the Crimean War and to 
sacrifice thirty thousand men to pre- 
vent Russia from assuming the right to 
protect members of the Greek Church 
in Turkey; she ineffectually sought, at 
the Conference of Constantinople in 
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1876, to force Turkey to respect the 
rights of the Bulgarian Christians; and 
when Russia went to their relief in 
1877, Britain opposed that power’s de- 
mands at the conclusion of the war, and 
narrowly escaped once more embroiling 
herself in a costly war. Eventually, at 
the Congress of Berlin, Great Britain 
succeeded, with the support of the 
powers, in building up a barricade of in- 
dependent states that are to-day the 
hotbed of intrigue in Europe. 

All this was to prevent Russia’s reach- 
ing Constantinople, to secure Britain’s 
road to India. The men who have 
fought hardest to preserve that route 
for Britain are George Canning, Lord 
Palmerston, Benjamin Disraeli, Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Rosebery. With 
them also has lain the necessity of 
preserving between Russia and Brit- 
ain that “ peace with honor ” which, at 
all times difficult, has sometimes been 
well-nigh impossible. 


THE CENTRAL ASIAN BORDERLAND. 


In central Asia, a constant war of in- 
trigue between British and Russians has 
been maintained ever since the abortive 
mission of Prince Bekovitch in 1717. 
For long the British penetrated more 
easily to the various khanates than did 
the Russians. This seriously alarmed 
the Muscovite government, which 
dreaded the supply of the Khivans and 
Turcomans with arms and ammunition 
by the East India Company, and the 
menacing of its own Asiatic frontier. 

Yonsequently, in 1839, General 
Perofski was despatched with five thou- 
sand men to make one more attack upon 
the Khan of Khiva and “ to prevent the 
influence of the East India Company, 
so dangerous to Russia, from taking 
root in central Asia.” He sought to 
cross the cruel steppes in winter, lost 
nearly all his camels, one-third of his 
men, and practically the whole of his 
provisions. He was forced to abandon 
his expedition; and Khiva remained un- 
molested until General Ignatieff made 
his attempt against it in 1858. 

In the interim, the attempt to form a 
neutral zone was urged by both powers. 
Russia agreed to “leave the khanates 
of central Asia as a neutral zone inter- 
posed between the two empires, so as 














to preserve them from dangerous con- 
tact.” Unfortunately, the agents of 
neither power observed the neutrality, 
and intrigue progressed as merrily as 
ever. In the sixties and seventies, the 
Russians swarmed over Turkestan, 
swallowing up in their advance Kho- 
kand, Samarkand, Khiva, and Merv. 
In 1885 a joint commission was ap- 
pointed to delimit the frontier between 
Afghanistan and Turkestan. The dip- 
lomatic negotiations came very near to 
a disastrous ending, and for a time the 
war-cloud hung very low over London. 
A battle was actually fought between 
the Russians and the Afghans; but ulti- 
mately a frontier line was agreed upon, 
and Afghanistan was left as a buffer 
state, with a Russian military railway 
leading from the Caspian to its north- 
ern border. 

As Lord Roberts has stated in the 
British House of Lords: 

British expansion in northern India is an endeavor 
to extend British influence over, and to establish 
law and order in, that part of the Indian border 
where anarchy, murder, and robbery now reign su- 
preme. It is necessary that we should obtain the 
allegiance of the turbulent tribes of the border, lest 
Russia forestall us. We must control the Khyber 
and the other passes over the great Hindu Kush— 
that barrier Russia must never be allowed to cross. 

So says the British champion. To 
him replies General Khruleff: 

The important question of shaking the rule of the 
English to its foundations, and of inciting the sub- 
ject races to an attempt to gain their freedom, may 
be determined by the despatch of a corps of thirty 
thousand men to Kandahar. The essential conditions, 
however, are the perfect neutrality of Persia and 
the cooperation of Afghanistan in the war. 

We may make compromises with our other 
foes; but England’s bearing towards us, which 
tends to the weakening of our power, does not 
justify us in leaving her at peace. We must free 
the people who are the sources of her wealth, and 
prove to the world the might of the Russian Czar. 

Here is the recorded opinion of the 
ereat Russian soldier Skobeleff: 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 
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With adequate resolution and with timely prepara- 
tion it is possible not only to strike an effective blow 
at England in India, but to crush her in Europe. 
Our maxim must be: ‘‘ Waste no words where one 
may use force.” 

In Persia, Russia has taken milder 
means. ‘Three years ago it was my 
privilege to learn from his highness the 
Sadr-Azan—the keeper of the Shah’s 
conscience, the grand vizier—some- 
thing of the movements of British and 
Russian diplomacy at Teheran. Russia 
displays always the velvet. glove, the 
soft tongue. Britain has been brusk 
and overbearing. Russia has advanced 
a loan to Persia that was refused her by 
Britain, and has received concessions of 
railways and trade in return. 

There is a proverb that one can cut 
off a Persian’s head with a piece of rice- 
paper, and his brother will salaam in 
gratitude; but behead him with a 
sword, and his brother will arise and 
smite. Russia has learned the applica- 
tion, and by soft words and specious 
deeds uninterruptedly plots Persia’s de- 
struction. Britain, eager to maintain 
the Shah’s decrepit kingdom as an in- 
dependent state between herself and 
Russia, has failed to read the Persian 
character, and, for the lack of a rose or 
a compliment, is likely to invite issue 
with the Muscovite. 

A year ago, few of the political 
prophets thought that Britain could 
much longer keep back the Russian ad- 
vance on the Bosporus, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Yellow Sea. To-day, the 
sudden revelation of a strong military 
and naval power in contact with the 
easternmost frontier of the Czar’s em- 
pire has profoundly modified the situa- 
tion, to the disadvantage of Russia. Tre- 
mendous issues hang on the result of 
the present war between the Muscovites 
and the gallant Japanese. 
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WITHIN an ancient mummy-case were found 
The shriveled fragments of an unknown queen ; 
A mystery profound as silent sphinx 

tn fragrant linen, fold on fold, was wound. 


Above the heart appeared a turquoise stone, 
A scarab, with these mystic words engraved : 
“Kind Angel of the Balance, weigh my heart, 
“ And find it worthy of the Great Unknown!” 


Mary Elton. 
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A Fairy Godfather. 


THE STORY OF BARBARA PAGE’S EVENTFUL SUMMER AT WHITE SULPHUR, 


BY MARGARET BUSBEE SHIPP. 


be 


S jee Colonel Syme had chosen that 

particular room because the one 
adjoining it seemed too small for a sum- 
mer girl and her trunks, though it 
might perhaps accommodate a mere 
man. He was dismayed, therefore, to 
see two women enter it; and a moment 
later he was annoyed to find that every 
word of their conversation reached his 
ears. The cause of this, he saw at a 
glance, was that a door which had once 
opened between his room and theirs was 
slightly sprung at the top. He would 
have it attended to in the morning; in 
the mean time, he could not help being 
an unwilling eavesdropper. 

The elder woman seemed to be as- 
sisting at her daughter’s toilet. 

“Don’t touch your hair again, Bar- 
bara, it is lovely. Let me tie that bow. 
But you haven’t your usual color, and 
I’m afraid your white dress won’t be 
becoming.” 

“T’m so scared! ” said a young voice, 
with an unmistakable quiver. “ Weren’t 
you frightened at your first White Sul- 
phur dance, mother?” 

“ Perhaps I was,” admitted the other, 
“just at first; but I had such a beau- 
tiful time afterwards.” She sighed a 
little wistfully as she recalled the glo- 
ries of that long-ago ball. “I hope 
you'll have just as happy an evening as 
I had here, twenty-two years ago! I am 
so glad I wrote Mrs. Meade that we 
were coming. It was nice of her son to 
make an engagement for your first 
dance. You will meet everybody to- 
night, and after that—lI never saw you 
look as pale!” she broke off anxiously. 
“T wish you had some flowers to give 
you a touch of color. Do you think we 
could afford a few roses? ” 

“No, dearest, you and father are so 
good to let me have the summer here; 
you mustn’t be too extravagant.” 


“Oh for a fairy godmother! ” 

“Vd rather have a fairy godfather,” 
said the girl; “a beautiful old, white- 
haired gentleman, with pink cheeks and 
twinkling blue eyes, and out of his 
pumpkin should grow roses instead of 
a golden coach! ” 

Syme glanced at the shaggy brows 
and wrinkled, yellow face that his mir- 
ror portrayed. 

“That description fits me to perfec- 
tion,” he chuckled. “I believe ll play 
fairy godfather! ” 

He went down-stairs. When no one 
chanced to be near, he stopped at the 
florist’s stall in the lower floor of the 
hotel. 

“ Haven’t you anything prettier than 
these?” Syme asked, indicating the 
carnations. 

“Yes, sir; I have five dozen mag- 


nificent American Beauties, just come - 


in, on the ice now.” 

“Send them up to Room Twenty- 
Eight. There’s no card, and you’re not 
to tell who sent them—understand ? ” 

“Yes, sir, certainly, sir,’ answered 
the man respectfully, thinking that 
there’s no fool like an old fool. 

The colonel was in the ball-room 
when Barbara Page entered on young 
Meade’s arm. Her mother no longer 
had cause to bewail the lack of color. 
Barbara’s cheeks were pink with excite- 
ment, and the deep, exquisite roses, tied 
with broad ribbons of the same shade, 
seemed to lend their glow to the girl’s 
pretty face. She was a slip of a crea- 
ture, and the flowers, with stems a yard 
long, were a weight for her to carry. 

“Where is that rose-garden carrying 
that child? ” somebody asked. 

Most Southern men are as poor as 
they are charming, and Barbara was the 
only débutante of that season who had 
made her bow with sixty dollars’ worth 
of flowers in her hands. It attracted at- 
tention—men asked to be introduced— 























and that was really all that was needed 
to insure a successful evening, for she 
was dainty, sweet, and high-bred, and 
dancing was her métter. 

As for Peyton Meade, he was reali- 
zing the truth of the axiom about virtue. 
He had made the dance engagement at 
his mother’s request, and when he was 
introduced to Barbara, just after she 
. arrived, he resigned himself to—well, to 
the sort of evening that may be ex- 
pected by partners of timid débutantes. 

It was a transformed Barbara whom 
he met at the foot of the stairs, her blue 
eyes shining with pleasure and antici- 
pation. When she saw Meade, who she 
thought must have sent the flowers, her 
eyes dropped in spite of herself, and 
a flush swept over her face.’ 

“ Gracious, how pretty she is! I wish 
she would do that again,” thought 
Meade. 

When she looked up and caught the 

admiration in his eyes, his wish was 
promptly gratified. 
. The next morning Syme was awa- 
kened by the chatter in the adjoining 
room. It was very pretty chatter, but 
it was not intended for him, and he 
was glad he had remembered to give 
the order about the door. Barbara was 
telling her mother all the tiniest details 
of her triumphant “first night,” and 
the mother was asking eager, girlish 
questions. 

“1 didn’t know girls nowadays con- 
fided in their mothers,” thought Syme. 
“ These two seem to be regular chums!” 

Presently he heard Barbara say re- 
gretfully: 

“Isn’t there a single one of the roses 
that is fresh?” 

“T put them in water, but they look 
drooping. Perhaps these three might 
do,” said her mother. 

“Oh, dear!” groaned Syme to him- 
self. “ All that the silly girl gained by 
the roses last night she will lose by 
wearing faded ones to-day! It will make 
her look like remnant stock. Will- 
iams!” His valet came from the com- 
municating room. “ Hand me a bit of 
paper and a pencil. Take this down to 
the florist.” 

Syme rolled over in bed and waited. 
Presently there came the expected 
knock at Room Twenty-Eight. 


A FAIRY GODFATHER. 
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He heard Mrs. Page say excitedly: 

“It’s for you—quick, cut the string! 
Oh, Barbara!” 

Then came the sweetest sound in the 
world—a ripple of girlish laughter, a 
little laugh of pure delight that bubbled 
up because her heart was overcharged 
with happiness. : 

“Oh, mother, what lovely, lovely 
white buds! ” 

“ Don’t squeeze the breath out of me, 
baby mine,” gasped the mother. 

Very girlish and sweet Barbara 
looked when she entered the dining- 
room. She wore a simple blue and white 
cotton gown, and the dewy white buds 
emphasized the freshness that was her 
charm. 

As for the fairy godfather, the utter 
joyousness of that laugh had penetrated 
a corner of one of the kindliest old 
hearts that was ever hidden under a 
rather forbidding exterior. 

Colonel Syme’s physicians had or- 
dered him to the White Sulphur to drink 
the mineral water, and for a week he 
had been a bored and unwilling victim. 
A plan by which he could give the little 
girl pleasure, and could entertain 
himself as well, rapidly took shape, and 
he sent his man for the florist. 

It was arranged that every day flow- 
ers were to be sent to Miss Page, the 
selection being left to the florist. The 
man was an artist in his way, and he 
carried out the order faithfully. He 
studied Barbara Page’s delicate color- 
ing, he noticed her clothes, and he 
ordered accordingly. He eschewed 
violets and carnations; one was too 
grave for her, the other too old. He 
sent buds oftener than roses, lilies of 
the valley, all the soft, faint tints of 
sweet peas. At one dance, Barbara wore 
a white organdie and carried a huge 
bunch of mignonette. The man looked 
up as she passed his stall, and beamed 
with pleasure at the realization of the 
pretty picture he had anticipated. 

An important item, and one that 
Syme never dreamed of, was the help he 
gave Barbara’s slender wardrobe. Each 
bouquet was accompanied by its ribbon, 
and what wonders Mrs. Page’s clever 
fingers worked with that supply! It 
was a “ribbon summer,” and fresh 
sashes and bows in plenty made all the 
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imaginable difference in  Barbara’s 
frocks, keeping them fresh through the 
season’s wear and tear. 


II. 


It was Syme’s chief interest through- 
out the tedious summer to watch the 
sure evolving of Barbara’s bellehood. 

“Tt would have happened any way, 
just as soon as the youngsters realized 
what a nice little girl she is,” he 
thought. “But perhaps I hastened 
their discovery.” 

He had done more than that. The 
balances of a young girl’s mind change 
at a feather-weight; and if Barbara had 
felt neglected and slighted at her first 
ball, she might have become self-con- 
scious, instead of blossoming into un- 
affected, joyous girlhood. 

Only once did Syme offer her flowers 
in person. As he grew stronger, he was 
able to take brief constitutionals, and 
one morning he gathered a small bunch 
of daisies. 

“This is the first nosegay I’ve gath- 
ered in many a day,” he said, with a 
stiff, old-fashioned bow. 

“For me?” exclaimed Barbara. 
“ Did you really take the trouble to pick 
them for me?” She unpinned the 
sweet peas at her belt, and handed them 
to him. “This isn’t a fair exchange, 
for my flowers can’t give you the pleas- 
ure that yours do me!” 

She looked into his face, lined with 
age, responsibility, and physical pain. 
Her young vitality throbbed with pity 
for him. 

“Tt was so sweet in you to think of 
me. The world is so full of kindness— 
it is nice to live, isn’t it? I shall wear 
your daisies all day, and—what are your 
initials ? ” 

“J. W. S.,” he answered, mystified. 

“When the flowers are quite with- 
ered,” she confided, “I shall put them 
in an envelope and mark it with your 
initials. I have a box in which I’m 
keeping souvenirs of the summer—ger- 
man ribbons and favors, ball-cards, 
photographs, and the like; but only 
your flowers and one other’s will be 
there.” ’ 

“ Who is my rival?” the old man de- 
manded with mock fierceness. 
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The girl hollowed her pink palms into 
a speaking-tube, and whispered in his 
ear: 

“The next-to-you nicest man at the 
White! ” 

Laughing merrily, she sped over the 
lawn to a group of girls who were beck- 
oning her. 

With the height of the season had 
come elaborate entertaining by indi- 
viduals—bals poudrés, favor germans, 
fancy balls. Sometimes these were 
given by parents or chaperons to their 
charges; sometimes a young man chose 
that means to honor some girl. It was a 
compliment to which every girl aspired. 

Syme scanned the personnel of Bar- 
bara Page’s “rush line,” as some one 
had dubbed her cavaliers. Meade was 
head over ears in love. Equally devoted 
were a student and an instructor from 
the university law school; but there was 
not one in the lot who could afford to 
give her a german except Hollis, and 
he never would. 

Hollis was assiduous in his attentions 
to Miss Page at the White for exactly 
the same reason that would have made 
him devoted to Miss Taylor at Alle- 
ghany Spring, or Miss Bruce at Old 
Point Comfort. He liked to attach him- 
self to the belle of the place; he liked 
to feel “ in the swim,” though he wished 
to be there with the least possible ex- 
penditure. Syme saw that Hollis would 
be an easy tool to handle. 

Moreover, he was the only one of 
Barbara’s friends with whom Syme was 
personally acquainted. That the colo- 
nel was a financial power in the distant 
State from which he hailed meant 
nothing to the people with whom he was 
thrown for the summer; but to Hollis, 
who studied Bradstreet and rated indi- 
viduals accordingly, the rich man was 
surrounded with a nebular glory. He 
had cultivated an acquaintanceship, 
having unearthed a mutual liking for 
cribbage. 

As they were playing a rubber that 
night, Syme drawled out: 

“ Well, I have you beat again! ” 

“IT think not, sir,” answered Hollis 
confidently. 

“T bet you one of these dances you 
young bucks are so fond of giving that 
Pll have this rubber! ” 
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“Very well,” said Hollis, with a 
quiver of excitement, thinking it was 


an accident that the old man had failed 
to state what Hollis should forfeit if he 
lost. 

Hollis played his best, but so exci- 
tedly that he did not notice a slight 
bungle that Syme made at a critical 
point. 

“ That’s the rubber, s 
one!” 

‘All right! I guess I shall have to 
face the music. Have your blow-out, 
with all your frills, and send the bills to 
me!” 

Hollis’ 
keen. 

“Suppose we just close off the bet 
with a check for five hundred? The ger- 
man would cost three times that.” 


ir! Two to your 


little eyes looked red and 


“Oh, I guess not,” said Syme 
stolidly. “But if it does, Pll have to 


stand it.” 

He pushed back his chair, showing 
that the question was settled. 

So it was that Hollis’ cotillion, com- 
plimentary to Miss Page, was the most 
ambitious affair of the season. No ex- 
pense was spared, for Hollis felt that he 
would be losing money if he did not 
make the bills as large as possible. The 
decorations, favors, flowers, souvenirs, 
music, and the supper afterwards, were 
all as elaborate as possible. 

To Barbara, the evening was the cul- 
mination of all the enchanted summer, 
and the best and happiest part of it 
came just at the end. She was saying 
good-night to Peyton Meade at the foot 
of the stairs. Unable to keep back the 
pent-up emotion that seemed bursting 
his heart, he caught her slim hand for 
a moment. 

“ Barbara, I can’t offer you luxuries 
as Hollis can, but I can ask you to share 
a name that has come to me unsullied, 
and that—please God—I am going to 
keep clean; and I can love and serve 
and worship you to the uttermost hour 
of my life!” 


“Hurry, Barbara!” - called her 
mother, half way up the stairs. 

Obediently, Barbara followed. 

<< you won’t answer me now, I will 


follow you to your home and stay there 
until you do answer,” came a deter- 


mined voice from the bottom step. 
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Barbara climbed a stair or two, and 
then glanced back over her shoulder. 

“YT think we shall go home next 
week,” she said softly. 

Syme had watched the festivities at 
which he was the unsuspected host. He 
was nearly at the top of the winding 
stairs when Barbara passed him, with 
so radiant a face that he smiled re- 
sponsively. Leaning over, he caught 
sight of Meade looking upward to catch 
a last fleeting glimpse of his divinity. 

« At length I’ve discovered who is 
the nicest man in the hotel, next to me! 
I congratulate you on your discern- 
ment, Miss Barbara. That young fellow 
has as fine and honest a face as I’ve 
ever seen. 

Barbara, too glad in the first glory of 
love’s young dream to think of any con- 
cealment, caught Colonel Syme’s wrin- 
kled hand between her soft palms. 

“Oh, dear, dear Colonel Syme!” 
cried impulsively. 

“It was well worth it,” thought the 
old man, when he reached his room. 
“ve almost enjoyed the long sum- 
mer, watching that child’s pleasure. 
No one will ever suspect that Hollis 
didn’t pay for his german. He’ll be 
slipping out of social obligations for the 
next year on the plea of his heavy ex- 
penses this summer! ” 

The german decided Meade that it 
was Hollis who had sent Barbara the 
flowers that had come anonymously all 
summer, especially as none had ever 
come with Hollis’ ecard. 

Mrs. Page, who was somewhat senti- 
mental, was of another opinion. 

“ Opposite our table sat a young man 
who was an invalid. He was not—well, 
not an F. F. V., vou know, and Barbara 
never was introduced to him, but I no- 
ticed the longing, pathetic way in which 
he gazed at her.” 

So he did, but the poor young dys- 
peptic was looking with painful envy 
at the sweet stuffs and hot breads 
which Miss Page ate with impunity. 

So it chanced, as Syme had hoped it 
might, that no one suspected that he 
had any part in little Barbara Page’s 
magical summer. For we are older and 
wiser than the folks in Cinderella’s day, 
and we no longer believe in the good 
offices of a fairy sponsor! 


she 



















































LIEUTENANT-GENERAL ALEXANDER P. STEWART, THE RANKING SURVIVOR OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 
From a photograph by Judd, Chattanooga. 


The Last of the Confederate Generals. 


BY ZELLA ARMSTRONG. 


OF ABOUT FIVE HUNDRED OFFICERS WHO HELD COMMISSIONS 
AS GENERALS IN THE ARMY OF THE CONFEDERACY, BARELY A 
QUARTER SURVIVE TO-DAY—THE MOST DISTINGUISHED OF THE 
SOUTHERN VETERANS, AND THE HIGH PLACES THEY HOLD IN 
THE NATIONAL LIFE OF THE UNITED STATES. 





T is a singular fact that we have no en- less other civil wars. The War of the Re- 
tirely apt name for the greatest war bellion is an official title, but one to 
ever fought on the American continent. which the South has valid objections. 
The Civil War—there have been count- The “late war” served orator and 
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acy; of these, since the pass- 





ing of Early, Wade Hampton, 









































Longstreet, and Gordon, only 
four survive—Alexander P. 
Stewart, Stephen D. Lee, 
Simon Bolivar Buckner, and 
Joseph Wheeler. All four 
were West Point men, and all 
four hold prominent places 
in national life. 


RANKING CONFEDERATE 
OFFICER. 


THE 








Lieutenant-General Stew- 
art, who is to-day the ranking 
veteran of the gallant host 
that wore the gray, is resi- 
dent commissioner of the 
Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
Park. He wears his years, 
which number two more than 
four-score, as lightly as 
his honors—and those began 
early in life, for he graduated 
high in his class at the Point, 
and within a year was invited 
to return to the Military 
Academy as a member of the 
faculty. Before his State— 
Tennessee—seceded, General 
Stewart offered his services 




















to the South, and his first 











rank under the Stars and 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIMON BOLIVAR BUCKNER, GOVERNOR 
OF KENTUCKY FROM 1887 To 1891, AND VICE- 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE IN 1896. 


From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


seribbler for thirty-three vears, until 
the phrase was nullified by our brief 
trial of strength with the Spaniards. 

The actors in the memorable four- 
vear drama are rapidly passing. In the 
South the grand figure of Gordon, the 
battle-scarred, lies beneath a fresh- 
made mound. Longstreet, who had been 
the ranking officer of the Confederate 
survivors for ten years, passed away just 
seven days earlier. The veterans who 
are still with us wear crowns of silver 
strands as well as of laurels. 

The last of the Southern generals, in 
the strict military sense of the term, 
were Beauregard and Kirby Smith, who 
died respectively in February and 
March, 1893. The rank of lieutenant- 
general was conferred, during the war, 
upon nineteen officers of the Confeder- 


Bars was that of major of 
artillery. 

Soldiers are quick to rec- 
ognize the personal char- 
acteristics of their leaders, and ‘an 
army sobriquet is often more highly 
valued than any title bestowed by 
vested authority. General Stewart’s 
rigid uprightness in all things gained 
him the quaint appellation of “ Old 
Straight.” Loval followers still tell of 
his ministrations among his men. He 
was general in the field and chaplain in 
the camp whenever necessity arose. Not 
Stonewall Jackson himself was more 
widely known as a Christian soldier. 

Save during the years spent in active 
military service, General Stewart has 
been closely identified with educational 
interests. Before the war he was a pro- 
fessor at Cumberland and Nashville 
Universities, and after it he served for 
a dozen vears as chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. He is an LL.D. 
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of Cumberland University, 








and a fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
BUCKNER. 

Another veteran of more 
than four-score years is 
Lieutenant-General Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, whose 
name recalls a South Amer- 
ican patriot. An instructor 
at West Point after his grad- 
uation in 1844, at the out- 
break of hostilities with 
Mexico, two years later, he 
sought and received special 
permission to go to the front. 
He gained distinction there, 
and had an established rep- 
utation as a soldier in 1861, 
when he was living quietly in 
Kentucky. A son of the 
Blue-Grass State, the border- 
ground, he threw in his for- 
tunes with the South, though 
President Lincoln, himself a 
horn Kentuckian, offered him 
a brigadier’s commission. He 
Was at once commissioned 
with the same rank in the 























provisional army of the Con- 











federacy. 

Civil and political as well 
as military honors have been 
heaped upon General Buck- 
ner. He has served for four 
vears as chief magistrate of Kentucky, 
and with the late General Palmer, a dis- 
tinguished Union veteran, made the 
race for national laurels in 1896. In the 
serene and quiet dignity of his old age, 
he is the pride of his State. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 8. D. LEE. 

Lieutenant-General Stephen Dill Lee 
is second in rank of the Confederate 
survivors. He went to West Point from 
South Carolina, and graduated seven 
years before the Civil War began. In 
1861 he was a first lieutenant in the 
Fourth United States Artillery. He re- 
signed to become a captain in the 
Southern army. As an aid to General 
Beauregard, Captain Lee, with one 


other, bore the summons for the sur- 
render of Fort Sumter, and subse- 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
THE VICKSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, AND COM- 
MANDER OF THE UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 


STEPHEN DILL LEE, COMMISSIONER OF 


From a photograph by Blanks, Vicksburg. 


quently gave notice of the opening of 
the bombardment. Throughout the 
war, the young artillervman’s career 
was brilliant and his promotion rapid. 
His handling of the reserve batteries in 
the battle of Manassas did much to de- 
cide the day. At the early age of 
thirty-one he was a lieutenant-general 
and had the command of an army corps. 

When peace was declared, General 
Lee settled down as a planter in Mis- 
sissippi and devoted himself heart and 
soul to the restoration of his beloved 
Southland to her ancient happiness and 
prosperity. He was active in the forma- 
tion of the United Confederate Veter- 
ans, which association he now com- 
mands. In 1880 he became president of 
the Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, a position which he 
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President McKinley for the campaign 
against the Spaniards. As a major- 
general of volunteers, he became one of 
the most talked-of men in the United 
States. Both in Cuba and subsequently 
in the Philippines he was as fond of 
getting on the firing-line as he had been 
thirty-five years. before. When the 
Filipino insurrection was suppressed, 
and the volunteers were disbanded, he 
was commissioned a brigadier-general 
in the regular army. With that rank he 
retired in September, 1900. 
MAJOR-GENERAL BATE, OF TENNESSEE. 
The list of Confederate major-gen- 
erals and brigadiers is, of course, longer 
than the scanty roll of lieutenant-gen- 
erals. In all, about four hundred and 
seventy men were commissioned in 
these lower grades during the war; and 
about one quarter of the number still 
survive. Many of them have reached 
high places in civil life since they laid 
down the sword. For instance, there are 








BRIGADIER-GENERAL FRANCIS MARION COCKRELL, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MISSOURI 
SINCE 1875. 


From a photograph by Rice, Washington. 


resigned a few years ago to take up 
an appointment. as commissioner of the 
Vicksburg National Park. 


“ JOE” WHEELER, C. S. A. AND U. S. A. 


A still more youthful heutenant- 
general was Joseph Wheeler, of Ala- 
bama, who had just passed his twenty- 
eighth birthday when he received his 
commission and was thanked by the 
Confederate Congress for his efficient 
service. “ Joe” Wheeler and his cavalry 
command were the inspiration of the 
Southern armies. No task was too diffi- 
eult for him to undertake, no danger 
too great to incur. In four vears he was 
thrice wounded and had sixteen horses 
shot under him, while staff officers in- 
numerable fell at his side. His stroke 
against the enemy’s flank or rear was 
like lightning, and like it he had disap- 
peared before the enemy could retaliate. 

In 1898, after serving for eighteen 
years as a Congressman from Alabama, 
General Wheeler offered his sword to 























BRIGADIER-GENERAL EDMUND WINSTON PETTUS, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ALABAMA 
SINCE 1897. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 
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four in the United States Senate; and 
the House of Representatives has al- 
ways had a group of Southern officers 
among its membership. 

Senator William Brimage Bate, of 
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At the opening of the Civil War he 
had already declined to be a congres- 
sional candidate, though his election was 
practically assured; and again he -vol- 
unteered as a private. His gallantry in 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL JOSEPH 


WHEELER, 


CONGRESSMAN FROM ALABAMA FROM 


1881 To 1899, WHO SERVED IN CUBA DURING THE SPANISH WAR, AND 
LATER IN THE PHILIPPINES, AS MAJOR-GENERAL OF VOLUNTEERS, 


AND WHO IS NOW 


A RETIRED BRIGADIER-GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


Tennessee, is Major-General Bate of the 
Confederate war records. His first ex- 
perience as a soldier was gained as a 
private in the Mexican War. Returning 
to his native State, his political entrée 
was made in the Legislature, and from 
that beginning he has been promoted to 
hold every gift in the power of the peo- 
ple of Tennessee. 


~action quickly won him high rank. He 
vas wounded again and again. In a des- 
perate charge at Shiloh a minie ball 
broke his leg, and the honor of a briga- 
dier’s commission was probably but poor 
balm for the enforced inactivity that 
followed. At Chickamauga, where his 
brigade opened and closed the battle, he 
had three horses shot under him. 
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In 1863, in a historic telegram, he re- 
fused to occupy the Governor’s chair 
while Ternessee needed her soldier 
sons. After the war, however, he was 
twice elected to it, and passed from it to 
a seat in the United States Senate. He 









































MAJOR-GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE, GOVERNOR OF 
VIRGINIA FROM 1886 TO 1890, UNITED STATES 
CONSUL AT HAVANA FROM 1893 To 1898, 
MAJOR-GENERAL OF VOLUNTEERS DUR- 
ING THE SPANISH WAR, AND NOW A 
RETIRED BRIGADIER-GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco. 


is now serving his third term at Wash- 
ington, and will in all probability be 
returned so long as he cares for office. 
MANY VETERANS IN THE SENATE. 

Senator and Brigadier-General John 
T. Morgan, of Alabama, who has fought 
almost as hard for the Nicaragua Canal 
as he once did for the Confederacy, en- 
tered the Southern army as a private 
without any military training, but his 
unusual ability was speedily recognized 
and rewarded. He is one of the grand 
old men of the Senate, in which he has 
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sat for twenty-seven years. Though 
General Morgan is a citizen of Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, the mother of gen- 
erals, claims him, too, for he was born 
on her soil just eighty years ago on the 
20th of June. 

Alabama, “the cradle and the grave 
of the Confederacy,’ has conferred 
many of her highest tributes on the men 
who bore her banner from 1861 to 
1865. Edmund Winston Pettus, junior 
Senator from the State—though he is 
the oldest man in the Senate, General 
Morgan’s senior by three years—also 
wore the stars of a Confederate briga- 
dier. He had seen service in the Mexi- 
can War, but was practising law at 
Selma, Alabama, when he went into the 
Southern army, being elected major of 
his newly organized regiment. 

Like Senator Morgan, Francis Marion 
Cockrell, of Missouri, entered the army 
as a private, rose to be a brigadier, and 
now has more than a quarter-century 
of Senatorial service to his credit. Sen- 
ator Cockrell, too, left the law to fight 
for the Confederacy, and like several 
of these Southern veterans, he no doubt 
has a life tenure of his seat in the Sen- 
ate. It is characteristic of his modesty 
that there is no mention of his military 
career in the brief biography he sup- 
plies to the “ Congressional Directory.” 

One of the most eloquent speakers in 
the Senate, John Warwick Daniel of 
Virginia, was a Confederate officer, but 
not a general. He was only twenty-one 
years old, and was serving on Early’s 
staff, with the rank of major, when he 
was crippled by a Federal bullet during 
the desperate fighting in the -Wilder- 
ness, in May, 1864. When he recovered 
from his wound, which cost him a limb, 
he became a law-student at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. In spite of his crutches, 
he quickly made his way to the front in 
his profession and in public life. He 
has now been at Washington, at first as 
a Representative and later as a Senator, 
for nearly twenty years. 

North Carolina was long represented 
in the Senate by two major-generals of 
the Confederacy, Mathew Ransom and 
Matthew C. Butler; but a younger po- 
litical generation has arisen in the Old 
North State, and the two veterans are 
now in retirement. General Butler, 
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though he too was crippled in the Civil 
War, volunteered for service against 
Spain in 1898, and President McKinley 
appointed him a_ major-general’ of 
United States volunteers. 

Another retired Senatorial veteran is 
Brigadier-General Eppa Hunton, who 
has represented Virginia in both houses 
of Congress. 


OTHER PROMINENT CONFEDERATES. 


There is no name more closely woven 
into the web of the nation’s history 
than that of Lee. From the time of 
Light-Horse Harry, the Lees have ever 
been striking and picturesque figures. 
Major-General Fitzhugh Lee of the 
Confederate Army achieved a remark- 
able record while he wore the yellow 
and gray of the cavalry service. He was 
in no sense overshadowed by the fact 
that—unlike General Stephen Lee—he 
was closely related to the idol of the 
South, the immortal Robert E. Lee. 

A graduate of West Point, “ Fitz’ 
Lee became a lieutenant in the regular 
army. In 1859, in a fight with the 
Comanche Indians, he received a severe 
wound, of a sort very unusual in modern 
warfare, being shot through the lungs 
by an arrow. Since the war, he has been 
prominent in public life. After he had 
been Governor of Virginia for four 
years, President Cleveland sent him to 
Cuba as consul-general at Havana. His 
services in this important post at a try- 
ing time were approved by President 
McKinley, who kept him in the office 
until the increasing friction with the 
Spanish government finally resulted in 
hostilities. General Lee was then ap- 
pointed a major-general of volunteers, 
and placed in command of a corps. 
Later he became governor of Havana 
and a brigadier in the regular army, 
with which rank he retired in 1901. 

Brigadier-General Mareus J. Wright 
is another Tennessean whose military 
abilities were discovered early in the 
war between the States. Since 1878 he 
has been engaged by the United States 
government as agent for the collection 
of the Confederate war records. As- 
sociated with him in this colossal task 
of compilation is Major-General Luns- 
ford Lindsay Lomax, a West Point 
man and a distinguished Confeder- 
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ate officer. General Lomax is a Vir- 
ginian, so it is quite natural that he 
should have won his laurels in the eav- 
alry service. 

There are several other surviving 
Confederate generals of whom more 












































MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM BRIMAGE BATE, GOV- 
ERNOR OF TENNESSEE FROM 1883 TO 1886, 
AND UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
TENNESSEE SINCE 1887. 

Irom a photograph by Rice, Washington. 


than a mere mention should be made if 
space permitted. Among the most 
prominent are Major-General George 
Washington Custis Lee, who in 1871 
succeeded his father, the great Robert 
K. Lee, as president of Washington and 
Lee University, and who is now presi- 
dent emeritus; Brigadier-General Fran- 
cis T. Nicholls, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana; Briga- 
dier-General Clement A. Evans, of 
Georgia, compiler of the monumental 
“Confederate Military History ”; and 
3rigadier-General Roger A. Pryor, who 
recently retired from the Supreme 
Court of New York. 
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A Centenarian Senator. 


In 1867, when the Canadian prov- 
inces were united to form the Domin- 
ion, one of the men selected for the 
upper house of the federal legislature 
was David Wark, of New Brunswick. 


Mr. Wark was not among the younger 
members, for he was already well past 
sixty; but he is to-day one of the last 
two survivors of the Senators who re- 
ceived their commission by royal proc- 
lamation thirty-seven years ago. He 
is probably the oldest lawmaker in the 









































THE GRAND OLD MAN OF CANADA, AND THE OLDEST LEGISLATOR IN THE WORLD—SENATOR 
WARK, OF NEW BRUNSWICK, WHO CELEBRATED THE ONE-HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH ON FEBRUARY 19 LAST. 


From a recent photograph. 
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WILLIAM NELSON CROMWELL, THE NEW YORK LAWYER 


WHO NEGOTIATED THE SALE OF THE 


UNFINISHED PANAMA CANAL TO THE UNITED STATES, AND WHO IS SAID TO HAVE 
RECEIVED A FEE OF A MILLION DOLLARS FOR HIS SERVICES. 


From a photograph by Dupont, New 


world, almost undoubtedly the oldest 
who is still actually in the harness. 
And there can be very few to rival him 
in length of service, for he has been a 
legislator, first for his province and 
later for the Dominion, for an unin- 
terrupted term of sixty-two years. 
There is always a certain amount of 
risk in using the present tense when 
writing several weeks ahead of publica- 
tion; but if no unforeseen mishap in- 
tervenes, Mr. Wark will, when this is 


York. 


read, be at his desk at Ottawa as usual. 


His once massive frame is greatly 
shrunken, and he suffers from deaf- 


ness; but his sight is good and his mind 
as active as ever. In the session of 
1902 he made a speech of more than 
an hour’s length, vigorous and clear 
throughout. 

About three years ago the Nestor of 
the Canadian Parliament rose in his 
place and bitterly rebuked his col- 
leagues for their laziness. Why didn’t 
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LEFT NEWPORT NEWS FOR THE DARDANELLES EARLY IN MARCH, FLYING THE TURKISH FLAG. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Rusk, Newport News, Va. 


the Senate display some energy. and 
initiative, he asked, instead of content- 
ing itself with a sleepy acceptance of 
the bills sent up from the lower house? 
He would never willingly consent to be 
a mere figurehead in the service of the 
state, and to draw his allowances for 
three months of dignified indolence. 

The Senator is a Presbyterian in re- 
ligion, a Liberal in politics, and a stal- 
wart in everything. He stoutly opposed 
the confederation of the Canadian 
provinces, and still believes that it 
worked to the detriment of New Bruns- 
wick; but contemplation of its larger 
advantages has made him a strong ad- 
vocate of a similar movement upon a 
much grander scale—the consolidation 
of the British Empire. 

Thomas Jefferson was serving his 
first term as President of the United 


States when Mr. Wark was born on a. 


farm five miles from Londonderry, in 
the north of Ireland. Emigrating to 
New Brunswick at twenty-one, the fu- 
ture Senator made his living as a ped- 
ler, a clerk in a country store, and a 
schoolteacher. Then he went into the 


lumber trade, amassed a competence, 
and retired from business to enter pub- 
lie life. 

Last February, when Mr. Wark cele- 
brated the centenary of his birth at his 


home in Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
one of the cong ratulatory messages 
that came to him was a telegram from 
King Edward. The tactful head of the 
British Empire wished prosperity to the 
veteran Senator as an ideal represent- 
ative of Canadian vigor. 





A School of Journalism. 


It is a common remark that the 
newspapers are to-day the greatest ed- 
ucators of the people. Yet a large 
majority of American editors are men 
without special training, who drifted by 
chance into the printing-office, and got 
their education in that exceedingly 
hard though practical workshop. 

So rapid has been the development 
of journalism in the United States that 
we have only just begun to classify it 
as a distinct profession, necessitating 
peculiar preparation. Now, however, 
specialized education is the demand of 
the day. The activities of modern life 
are too complex for the handy man, 
the jack of all trades. Occupations for- 
merly regarded as being merely skilled 
labor have become intellectual profes- 
sions—such as mining, engineering, 
electrical science, and even farming. 
And newspaper work now has its turn. 

The recent foundation of a school of 
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journalism at Columbia University by 
Joseph Pulitzer is an important event 
both for newspaper men and for the 
mass of the people who derive their 
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The founder’s idea is not to estab- 
lish a mere manual training-school to 
teach the routine of the mechanical 








and reportorial side of newspaper work, 









































JOSEPH PULITZER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE NEW YORK WORLD, 


WHO RECENTLY GAVE A MILLION 


DOLLARS TO FOUND A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


From the recently painted portrait by Léon Bonnat. 


mental guidance from the papers. Mr. 
Pulitzer has given a million dollars to 
start the school, with promise of an- 
other million within a short time. In- 
deed, if the experiment proves a success 
it will never want for funds. 


which beginners can easily learn by 
practical experience in an office. 

“TI wish to have them taught to 
think, think, think,” he has said. 
“Taught to have principles; to develop 
moral consciences; to recognize readily 
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between right and wrong; to know the public opinion when the people are car- 
ethics of their profession; to elevate it ried away by excitement.” 
above the level of a mere trade for gain. Twenty years ago Mr. Pulitzer 









































W. CAMERON FORBES, RECENTLY APPOINTED A MEMBER OF THE PHILIPPINES COMMISSION, WITH 
THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND POLICE—MR. FORBES IS A BOSTONIAN, 
A GRANDSON OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON, AND AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY ENGINEER. 


From a copyrighted photograp by Purdy, Boston. 


I want them to study, to read, to think; bought the moribund New York World 
to learn how to think rightly, clearly; from Jay Gould, and by his energy and 
to dare to do right; to lead public genius made it one of the most sue- 
opinion, not to follow it; even to resist cessful and influential newspapers in 
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the country. For nearly fifteen years 
he has been blind and an invalid, but 
his physical infirmities seem only to 
have increased his mental force. He 
never goes to the office of his news- 
paper, and he spends little time in New 
York, but his personality still speaks 
through the men whom he has trained 
to represent him. 

Mr. Pulitzer was born in Hungary 
fifty-eight years ago, and came to New 
York in 1864, a penniless young man 
not even knowing the English lan- 
guage. The story is told that after a 
night spent on the benches of City Hall 
Park he went into French’s Hotel to 
get warm, and was put out by the 
“bouncer.” On the site of that hotel 
now stands the World Building. 

The young immigrant served a year 
as a private in the First New York 
Cavalry, and after the Civil War drifted 
to St. Louis, where he did many kinds 
of menial work until he finally secured 
a humble position on a small German 
newspaper. That was the beginning of 
an uninterrupted career of success, but 
success was gained only at the cost of 
health and eyesight sacrificed to con- 
stant study and work. _ 

The School of Journalism is his 
pride, and he hopes that not only will 
it help newspaper men over the hard 
places that cost him so much, but that 
it will elevate and dignify their work 
into a profession, honored and respect- 
ed as an educator and a force for pub- 
lic good. 


An Unhappy Emperor. 


We are prone to think of Korea as a 
new country, because it was the latest 
of the oriental lands to open its gates 
to the influences of our western civili- 
zation. As a matter of fact, the Her- 
mit Kingdom is one of the oldest 
among the world’s nations, her earliest 
annals antedating those of Greece and 
Rome. 

During most of her long history she 
seems to have been a distressful coun- 
try, torn by frequent civil war, and a 
parade-ground for Chinese and Japan- 
ese armies. China, from whose ancient 
suzerainty she was finally freed nine 
vears ago, seems likely to trouble her 
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no more; but the Russian irruption into 
Manchuria brought a much more dan- 
gerous neighbor to her western fron- 
tier. Her present position is both un- 
pleasant and anomalous, with her terri- 
tory occupied by an alien army of which 
she is neither the enemy nor the fight- 
ing ally. And however the war now ra- 
ging may end, the destiny of Korea does 
not promise to be one of tranquil secu- 
rity. Russia will still be on one side of 
her, Japan on the other; and the situa- 
tion of a buffer state between two 
strong and bitterly hostile powers is 
by no means enviable. 

Her reigning dynasty has held the 
crown for a little more than five cen- 
turies, but probably no sovereign of all 
the line has rested more uneasily than 
Yi Hevi, whose forty years on the 
throne have been a period of disorder 
at home and of troubles from without. 
More than once he has had to flee from 
his palace, which was destroyed by fire 
a few weeks ago. For months together 
he has been in hiding, and has dared to 
eat no food save that prepared for him 
by some foreigner whom he could trust. 
In October, 1895, his wife—his leading 
wife, that is, for there were others— 
was murdered. Once before that her 
death was announced, but she reap- 
peared, having escaped from her would- 
be assassins, who killed another woman 
by mistake. 

The Empress Om, the successor of 
the murdered lady, is a young Amer- 
ican woman who has had a strange ¢a- 
reer. She was Miss Emily Brown, fif- 
teen years old, the daughter of a mis- 
sionary at Seoul, whén Yi Hevi heard 
of her singing in the mission chapel, 
and of her beauty. He offered her a 
position in his household—which was 
respectfully declined. Then he asked 
her to become one of his wives, and 
promised that she should rank second 
only to the queen. The proposal—a 
somewhat embarrassing one to an 
American girl, one would think—was 
accepted. Emily Brown entered the 
palace, and on the tragic death of the 
Empress Min she was acknowledged as 
the sovereign’s chief consort. Her 
coronation, which took place only a 
few months ago, is described as having 
been a gorgeous affair. 











THE ABBESS OF VLAYE, 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “A Gentleman of France” and “Count Hannibal.” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


M. DE VLAYE thinks to better his fortunes by embracing an opportunity which presents itself to seize 
the young Countess of Rochechouart, while she is traveling with a small escort, and compel her to wed 
him, despite the fact that he is already betrothed to Odette de Villeneuve, the Abbess of Vlaye. But the 
little countess escapes and takes refuge in the chateau of Odette’s father, the Vicomte de Villeneuve, an 
impoverished old nobleman who is living in seclusion with his son Roger, who is slightly hump-backed, 
and his other daughter, Bonne, both of whom he despises and derides. His other son, Charles, whom he has 
driven from home by his taunts, has incurred the old man’s dire hatred by joining and becoming one of the 
leaders of a band of rebellious peasants known as the Crocans. 

’ Viaye follows the countess to the chateau, accompanied by Odette, who does not suspect his real 
purpose ; and, after making a prisoner of Charles, whom he finds on the estate, he insists onremoving the 
countess to what he terms a place of greater safety. He is finally prevailed upon to leave her there till 
the following day, and goes away, stationing, however, some of his men on guard. The two young girls 
and Roger look forward with much apprehension to the morrow, their only hope of succor being from “ M. 
des Vceux,” a stranger who has recently visited the chateau. The latter is really Des Ageaux, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Périgord, who, it seems, has been bidden by his master, King Henry IV of France, to put down 
the peasant uprising in the neighborhood and restore order within six weeks or suffer degradation in rank. 
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| N contrast with the vicomte’s drooping 

figure, seated amid the shadows of the 
room where two generations of Ville- 
neuves had lorded it royally, the scene 
without struck with an appalling sense 
of virility. The lusty troopers lolling in 
the hot blaze of the bonfire—on which one 
or another was constantly flinging fresh 
wood—and now roaring out some gutter- 
stave, nowflinging coarse badinage hither 
and thither, were such as years of license 
and cruel campaigning had made them; 
men such as it took a Vlaye or a Montlue 
to curb. And had Roger, who watched 
them with burning eyes and a beating 
heart, lacked one jot of the perfect cour- 
age, he had as soon thought of pitting 
himself against them as of raising dead 
bories to life. 

But he had that thought; and even 
planned and plotted cunningly, as he 
watched them. 

“Where is Odette?” he asked in a 
whisper. He had Bonne’s hand in his; 
her other arm held the countess to her. 
“They may be afraid of her. I should 
not wonder. If she spoke to the officer, 
he might listen to her.” 

“She will not believe,” Bonne an- 
swered with something like a sob. “She 
will not hear a word. I began to explain 


about the countess, and she flew into a 
passion. She has shut herself up, and 
says that we are all mad, stark mad from 
living alone, and afraid of our shadows. 
She and her women have shut themselves 
up in her chamber. I have been to the 
door twice, but she will hear nothing! ” 

“ She will hear too much by and by!” 
Roger muttered. 

Then a thing happened. The light cast 
by the bonfire embraced the whole of the 
courtyard. The men, confident in their 
strength, had left the gate open. As 
Roger ceased to speak, a single horseman 
emerged, silent as a specter, from the 
gateway, and, advancing three or four 
paces, drew rein and gazed in astonish- 
ment at the scene of hilarity presented 
to him. 

The three at the window were the first 
to see him. Roger’s hand closed on his 
sister’s; hers, so cold a moment before, 
grew on a sudden hot. 

“Who is it?” Roger muttered. “ Who 
is it?” 

The court, which sloped a little from 
the house, was wide; but it might have 
been narrow, and still he had asked, for 
the stranger wore—it was no uncommon 
fashion in those days—a mask, a slender 
thing, hiding only the upper part of the 
face. 

“Who is it?” Roger repeated. 
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“MM. des Veeux!” Bonne answered in- 
voluntarily. 

In their excitement the three rose to 
their feet. Whether it were M. des Voeux 
or not, thé masked man seemed in two 
minds about advancing. He had even 
wheeled his horse about, as if he would 
go out again, when some of the revelers 
espied him. On the instant a silence, 
broken only by the crackling of the logs, 
and as striking as the previous din, pro- 
claimed the fact. 

The change seemed to encourage the 
stranger to advance. As he paced nearer, 
the men who sat on the house side of the 
fire, and for that reason could not see 
him, rose, and stood gaping. He moved 
nearer to the outer ring. 

“ Who lives here, my good people?” he 
asked in a voice peculiarly sweet and 
clear; his tone was even a little woman- 
ish. 

One of the men stifled a drunken guf- 
faw. Another turned, and, after winking 
at his neighbors—who passed the joke 
round—advanced a pace or two, uncov- 
ered elaborately, and bowed with cere- 
mony to match. “ M. de Villeneuve, if it 
please you, my lord—I should say, your 
excellency!” he replied, with another 
low bow. 

“ Curse on it!” the stranger exclaimed 
quite clearly. 

The men’s spokesman stared an in- 
stant, taken aback by the unexpected re- 
joinder. Then, aware that his reputation 
among his fellows was at stake, he re- 
covered himself. 

“Did your excellency, my lord duke” 
—another delighted guffaw among the 
men—“ please to speak?” 

“Go and tell M. de Villeneuve I am 
here,” the masked man answered, disre- 
garding their horse-play; and he released 
his feet from the stirrups. The window 
of the dining-hall was open, and the three 
at it could mark him well and hear every 
word of the dialogue. 

“Tf your excellency would enter?” the 
man rejoined, with the travesty of polite- 
ness. “ The vicomte would not wish you 
to await his coming.” 

“Very good! And do you, fellow, tell 
M. de Villeneuve that I crave the favor 
of a night’s lodging; that I am alone, and 
my—but the rest I will tell him myself.” 

The troopers nudged one another. 

“Go, Jasper,” said the spokesman, 
“and earry his excellency’s commands to 
monsieur le vicomte. Your horse, my 
lord duke, shall be taken care of! This 
way, if it please you, my lord duke! And 
do some of you”—turning and making, 
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unseen by the stranger, the motion of 
turning a key—“ bring lights! Lights to 
the west tower, do you hear?” 

The faces of the three within the win- 
dow were pressed against the panes. 

“Who can he be?” Bonne muttered. 
“They call him ws 

“They are fooling him!” Roger re- 
plied in generous wrath. “They know 
no more who he is than we do! He is not 
Des Vceux. He has not his height, and 
not half his width. But what are they 
doing now? Where are they taking him? 
Why, they are taking him to the old 
tower! ” 

It was true. 

Instead of conducting the guest over 
the bridge which led to the inhabited 
part of the house, the trooper, attended 
by four or five of his half-drunken com- 
rades, was ushering him with ceremony 
to the lesser bridge which led to the west- 
ern tower; the ground floor of which, a 
cold, damp, dungeon-like place, was used 
as a wood-store. It had been opened a 
few hours before, that fagots might be 
taken from it; and. this circumstance 
it was that had suggested the joke to the 
prime conspirator. 

“Tights are coming, my lord duke! ” 
he said, taking a flaring brand from one 
of his comrades and holding it aloft. He 
was chuckling inwardly at the folly of 
the stranger in swallowing his egregious 
titles without demur. “The vicomte 
shall be told. Beware of the step, my 
lord!” he went on, lowering his light 
that the other might see it. They were 
on the threshold now, and he pushed open 
the door, which already stood ajar. “ The 
step is somewhat awkward, your excel- 
lency! We have to go through the—it is 
somewhat old-fashioned, but craving 
your excellency’s pardon for bringing 
you this way—yah! ” 

With the word a sudden shove thrust 
the stranger forward. Involuntarily he 
stumbled, and with a cry of rage found 
himself on his hands and knees among 
the fagots. Before he could rise the door 
clanged on him, the key grated in the 
lock, he was in darkness, a prisoner! 

The men, reckless and half drunk, 
roared with delight at the jest. 

“Welcome, my lord duke!” the ring- 
leader cried, bowing to the ground be- 
fore the thick oaken door. “ Welcome to 
Villeneuve! ” 

“Welcome!” cried the others, waving 
their lights, and clutching one another 
in fits of laughter. “A good night to 
you! An appetite to your supper, my 
lord duke! ” 
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So they gibed a while, then turned, 
and, still shaking with laughter, found 
Roger before them, his eyes glittering 
with excitement. The lad had not been 
able to look on and see “the trick played 
on a guest; partly, perhaps, because he 
sawin that guest—small promise of valor 
as the man’s womanish accent afforded— 
one solitary, feeble hope of help. The 
troopers might still be sober enough to 
listen; at any rate, he would try. Much 
against their wills, he had broken away 
from the girls. He was here. 

“Open that door!” he said. 

The man to whom he spoke, the ring- 
leader, looked almost as much astonished 
as in fact he was. The others ceased to 
laugh, and waited to see what would 
happen. 

“That door?” the man concerned an- 
swered slowly, as soon as he could bring 
his thoughts to bear on the emergency. 

“Yes, that door!” Roger cried imperi- 
ously, all the Villeneuve in him rising to 
the surface. “ And instantly, fellow!” 

“So be it, if you will have it so,” the 
man replied, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ But it was only a jest, and i 

“There is enough of the jest, and too 
much!” Roger retorted. He spoke so 
bravely that not a man remembered his 
crooked shoulders. “Open, I say!” 

“Well, you can do it if you please,” 
the man replied. “But I am M. de 
Vlaye’s man, and take orders nowhere 
else.” 

With an insolent gesture he flung the 
key on the ground. To punish him for 
his impudence, when they were a score to 
one, was impossible. Roger took up the 
key, set it in the lock, turned, opened, 
and—tricked in his turn, plunged head- 
first into the darkness, impelled by a 
treacherous thrust from behind. Crash! 
The door was shut on him. 

But he knew naught of that. As he 
fell forward, a savage blow from the 
front hurled him breathless against a pile 
of fagots, while a voice cried in his ear: 

“ There is one is spent, Deo laus!” 

A foot was set hard against him, and 
something wrenched his clothes away. 

“ Why,” said the same voice a second 
later, in a tone of surprise—the darkness 
was almost complete—“ did I not run the 
rascal through? ” 

“No!” Roger said; and as the other’s 
sword, which had only passed through his 
clothes, was dragged clear, he nimbly 
shifted his place. “ And I beg you will 
not,” he continued hurriedly. “I was 
coming to your aid, and those treach- 
erous dogs played the same trick on me! ” 
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“Then who are you?” 

“Roger de Villeneuve.” 

“Then it zs Villeneuve, this place! 
They did not lie in that?” 

“ No, it is Villeneuve, but these scoun- 
drels are Vlaye’s people,” Roger an- 
swered. He was in the depths of despair, 
for the girls were alone now and un- 
protected. ‘They are in_ possession 
here,” he continued. “ M. de Vlaye 

“The Captain of Vlaye, do you 
mean?” 

“Yes. He tried to seize the Countess 
of Rochechouart as she passed by yester- 
day. She took refuge here, and he did 
not dare to drag her away; so he left 
these men to guard her, as he said, but 
really to carry her off, as soon as they 
shall be drunk enough to venture on it.” 

Poor Roger’s voice shook. Oh, his 
folly, his dreadful folly, in leaving the 
women! 

The stranger took the news, as was 
natural, after a different fashion, and 
one strange enough. First he swore with 
a delicate fluency that shocked the coun- 
try lad; and then he laughed with a light- 
hearted joyousness that was still more 
alien from the circumstances. 

“Well, it is an adventure!” he cried. 
“Tt is an adventure! And for what did I 
come? To the fool, his folly! And one 
fool makes many! But do you think, my 
friend,” he continued, speaking in a dif- 
ferent strain, “that they may perchance 
carry off the countess while we lie here? ” 

Roger, raging in the dark, had no other 
thought. 

“Why not?” he cried. “Why not? 
And there are other women in the 
house! ” 

“Young?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ And one of them lovely?” There was 
amusement in the stranger’s tone. 

“One of them is my sister,” Roger re- 
torted fiercely; and for an instant the 
other was silent. 

“With what attendance?” he asked 
finally. “ Whom have they with them ?” 

“The countess’ steward, and one old 
man; and my father, but he is old also.” 

“Phew!” the stranger whistled. “ An 
adventure indeed!” From the sound of 
the fagots it seemed that he was moving. 

“We must out of this!” he said. “And 
to the rescue. But how? Is there no 
other door than the one by which we en- 
tered?” 

“ There is one, but the key is lost, and 
it has not been opened for years.” 

“Then we must go out as we came in,” 
the stranger answered gaily. “ But how? 
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But how? Let me think! Let me think, 
lad!” 

The smell of damp earth mingled with 
rotting wood gave substance, as it were, 
to the darkness in which they stood. 
They could not see each other, but at a 
certain height from the ground a shaft of 
reddish light pierced the gloom and dis- 
closed about a foot of the cobwebbed 
vault above them. This light entered 
through an arrow-slit which looked to- 
ward the bonfire; and apparently it sug- 
gested a plan, for presently the stranger 
could be heard stumbling and groping to- 
ward it. 

“You cannot go out that way!” Roger 
said. 

“ No, but I can get them in!” the other 
answered dryly. 

From noises which came to his ear 
Roger judged that the man was piling 
wood under the opening that he might 
climb to it. He succeeded by and by; his 
head and shoulders became darkly visible 
at the window—if window that could be 
called which was but a span wide. 

“There is some one in command?” he 
asked. “Who is it? His name, my 


friend!” And when Roger, who fortu- 
nately remembered, had told him, he 
went on: “Do you pile wood behind the 


door, so that it cannot be opened to the 
full or too quickly. It is only to give us 
time to arrive at the punctilios.” 

Roger hoped—but with doubt—that 
the man was not mad. He supposed that 
out in the world men were of these odd 
and surprising kinds. The lieutenant 
had impressed him; this strange man, 
who jested after coming within an ace 
of killing him, who laughed and blas- 
phemed in a breath, and who was no 
sooner down than he was up, impressed 
him more vividly, though differently. 
And was to impress him still more; for 
when he had set the wood behind the 
door, the unknown rose on his pile of 
fagots, thrust his face into the opening 
of the arrow-slit, and in a shrill voice 
began to pour on the ill-starred Ampoule 
a stream of the grossest and most inju- 
rious abuse. 

Amid stinging gibes and scalding epi- 
thets, and words that blistered, the name 
rang out at intervals, only to sink again 
under the torrent of vile charges and 
outrageous insinuations. The lad’s ears 
burned as he reflected that the girls 
might be within hearing. As for the men 
at the fire, twenty seconds saw them 
silent with amazement. Their very 
laughter died out under that steady 
stream of epithets, for any one of which 
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a man of honor must have cut his fel- 
low’s throat. A moment or two passed 
in this stark surprise; still the voice 
went on, ever attaining lower depths of 
abuse. 

At length, whether some one told him, 
or he heard it of himself, the troopers’ 
commander came out, and, flushed with 
drink, listened for a while incredulous. 
But when he caught his name, undoubt- 
edly his name, “ Ampoule! Ampoule! ” 
again and again, and the tale was told 
him, and he began to comprehend that 
in the tower was a man who dared to 
say of him, Vlaye’s right hand in many 
a dark adventure—to say of him the 
things he heard—he stood an instant in 
the blaze of the fire, and bellowed like a 
bull. 

“His own sister, fifteen years old,” 
the pitiless voice repeated. “Sold her to 
a Spanish Jew and divided the money 
with his mother! ” 

Ampoule’s mouth opened wide, but this 
time breath failed him. Hé gasped. 

“ And being charged with it at Font- 
arabie,” continued the voice, “as he re- 
turned, he showed the white feather be- 
fore four men at the inn, who took him 
and dipped him in a dye vat.” 

“Son of a dog!” Ampoule shrieked, 
getting his voice at last. “This is too 
much! This is is 

“He never bullies when he is by him- 
self!” his tormentor went on. “ A craven 
he has always been when put to it! If 
he be not, let him say it now, and face 
me in a ring!” 

The exasperated man ground his teeth 
and flung out his arms. 

“Face you!” he roared. “You! You! 
Face me, and I will cut out your heart!” 

“Fine talk! Fine talk! So you have 
said many a time, and run! Meet me ina 
ring, foot to foot and fairly, in your 
shirt!” 

“T’ll meet you!” Ampoule answered 
passionately. “Tl meet you, fool of the 
world! Little you know whom you have 
bearded! You must be mad, but, mad or 
not, say your prayers, for ’twill be the 
last time! ” 

There was a momentary’pause. Then: 

“Promise me a ring and fair play,” 
eried the high, delicate voice, “and a 
clear way of escape, if I kill you!” 

“ Ave, aye! That will I! And much 
good may it do you!” 

“ Nay, but swear it,” the stranger per- 
sisted, “by our Lady of Rocamadour! ” 

“T swear it! I swear it!” 

“Then,” the stranger replied with a 
sneer, “it is for you to open. I’ve no 
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key!” And he leaped lightly from his — 


pile of fagots to the floor. 
IX. 


As he groped his way toward the door, 
he came into contact with Roger, who 
was also making for it. Roger gripped 
him and tried to hold him. 

“Ts there no other way?” muttered 
the lad, startled and appalled. “ No other 
way? You are no match for him!” 

“ That we shall see!” the stranger re- 
torted curtly. 

“Then I shall help you!” the lad de- 
clared. 

“Would you take on another of 
them?” the stranger answered eagerly. 
“But no, you are over-young for it!” 
Then, as the key grated in the lock: 
“Stand at my back, if you will,” he con- 
tinued, “ and if they would play me foul; 
it may serve. But I shall give him brief 
oecasion! You will see a pretty thing, my 
lad.” ; 

Crash! The door was forced open, let- 
ting a flood of smoky light into the dark 
place. He who had opened the door, 
Ampoule himself, strode back, when he 
had done, over the wooden bridge, and, 
flinging a hoarse taunt, “Come if you 
dare!” over his shoulder, swaggered to 
the farther end of the hollow space which 
the men had formed by ranging them- 
selves roughly in three lines; the bridge 
and moat forming the fourth. One in 
every four or five held up a blazing fire- 
brand, plucked from the flames; the light 
of which falling on the intervening space 
rendered it as clear as in the day. 

The stranger, a little to Roger’s sur- 
prise, but less perhaps to the surprise of 
Ampoule’s comrades, did not obey the 
summons with much alacrity. He waited 
in the doorway, accustoming his eyes to 
the light; and the lad, whose heart over- 
flowed with pity and apprehension—for 
he could not think his ally a match for 
Ampoule’s skill and strength—had time 
to mark the weird mingling of glare and 
shadow, and to wonder if this lurid space 
were indeed the peaceful courtyard which 
he had known from childhood. Mean- 
while Ampoule waited disdainfully at 
the other end of the lists. As one who but 
half expected his adversary to appear, he 
made his blade whistle in the air; or, 
to show how lightly he held the situation, 
he aimed playful thrusts at the legs of 
the man who stood nearest, and who 
skipped to escape; them. 

“Must we fetch-you out, rogue?” he 
eried, after a minute of this. “ Or——” 


“Oh, tace! Tace!” the stranger an- 
swered in a peevish tone. He showed 
himself on the drawbridge, and with an 
air of great caution began to cross it. 
He still wore his mask. “ You are more 
anxious than most to reach the end of 
your life,” he continued in the same 
querulous tone. “ You are ready?” 

“ Ready, when you please!” Ampoule 
retorted, fuming. “It is not I z 

“Who hang back?” the stranger an- 
swered. As he spoke he stepped from the 
end of the bridge like a man stepping 
into cold water; he seemed to hold him- 
self ready to flee at a sign, if attacked 
too suddenly. “But you are sure you 
are ready now?” he queried. “ Quite 
ready? Do not let me”—with a back- 
ward glance—“ take you by surprise.” 

Ampoule began to think that it would 
not be without trouble he would draw his 
adversary within reach. The duels of 
those days, be it remembered, were little 
formal. Often men fought without sec- 
onds; sometimes in full armor, some- 
times in their shirts. Advantages that 
would now be deemed dishonorable were 
taken constantly by the most punctilious. 
So, to lure on his man and show his own 
contempt for the affair, Ampoule tossed 
up his sword and caught it again by the 
hilt. 

“Tm ready!” he said, came forward 
three paces, and, again tossing up his 
sword, recovered it. 

But the masked man seemed to be un- 
willing to quit the shelter of the draw- 
bridge; so unwilling that Roger, who had 
taken up his position on the bridge be- 
hind him, felt his cheek grow hot. His 
ally had proved himself such a master 
of tongue-fence as he had never im- 
agined. Ready as he had been to provoke 
the quarrel, was he of those who blench 
when the time comes to make good the 
taunt ? 

It seemed so. For the stranger still 
hung undecided, a foot as it were either 
way. 

“You are sure that I should not now 
take you by surprise?” he babbled, ven- 
turing at length a couple of paces in 
the direction of the foe—but glancing 
behind between his steps. 

“T am quite sure,” Ampoule answered 
scornfully, “that I see before me a pol- 
troon and a coward! ” 

The word was still on his lips when, 
like a tiger-cat, like that which in all the 
world is most swift to move, like, if you 
will, the wild boar that will charge an 
army—but at the same time with an in- 
eredible lightness—the mask darted 
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rather than ran upon his opponent. Be- 
fore Ampoule could place himself in the 
best posture, before he could bring his 
sword-point to the level, or deal one of 
those famous estramacgons which he had 
been wasting on the empty air, the other 
was within his guard, they were at close 
quarters, and the advantage of the bigger 
man’s length of arm was gone. 

How it went after that; who struck, 
who parried, not the most experienced 
eye could see. So quick on one another, 
so furious, so passionate, were the half 
dozen blows the masked man dealt, that 
the clearest vision failed to follow them. 
It was as if a wildcat, having itself nine 
lives, had launched itself at Ampoule’s 
throat, and gripped and stabbed and 
struck and in ten seconds borne him to 
the ground! 

Falling itself with him, too; but where- 
as in one second the masked man was 
up again and on his guard, Ampoule rose 
not. A few twitches of the limbs, a 
stifled groan, an arm flung wide, a gasp, 
and as he had seen many another pass, 
through the gate by which he had sent 
not a few, Ampoule passed himself. 

Of so thin a texture is the web of life; 
and so slight the thing that suffices to 
tear it! Had the masked stranger ridden 
another road that night, had he been a 
little later, had he been a little sooner, 
had the trooper refrained from his jest 
or the men from the wine-pot, had Roger 
kept his distance, or the arrow-slit looked 
another way—had any one of these 
chance oceasions fallen’ other than it fell, 
Ampoule had lived, and others, per- 
chance, had died by his: hand! 

All passed, it has been said, with in- 
eredible swiftness; the attack was fu- 
rious, the end a lightning-stroke. Roger 
on the bridge awoke from a doubt of his 
ally’s courage to see a whirl, a blow, a 
fall; and then on the ground, in the midst 
of all, ill-lighted and indistinct—for half 
the men had dropped their lights in their 
excitement—a grim picture; a man dy- 
ing, and another crouching low a pace 
from him, waiting with shortened point 
and bent knees for a possible uprising. 

But none came; Ampoule was dead. 

Presently, still watching cautiously, 
the mask raised himself and dropped his 
point. A shiver, a groan passed round 
the square. A single man swore aloud. 
Finally three or four, shaking off the 
stupor of amazement, moved forward, 
and with their eyes assured themselves 
that their officer was dead. 

Roger, still looking on as one fasci- 
nated, shook himself awake at that, in 


fear for his principal. He expected that 
an attack would be made on the masked 
man. None came, no one raised hand or 
voice. But as the lad moved toward him, 
to. support him were it needful, the un- 
expected happened. The unknown tot- 
tered a pace or two, leaned a moment on 
his sword-point, swayed, and then slowly 
sank down on the ground. 

With a cry of despair, Roger sprang 
forward. By the gloomy light of the 
three brands which still remained ablaze, 
he saw that blood was welling fast from 
a wound in the mask’s shoulder. Am- 
poule had passed, but not without his toll. 

Roger knelt, following his instinct, and 
took the fainting man’s head on his 
shoulder. But he was helpless in his ig- 
norance; he knew not how to aid him. 
And it was one of the troopers, late his 
enemies, who, kneeling beside him, 
quickly and deftly cut away the breast of 
the injured man’s shirt, and with a piece 
of linen, doubled and redoubled, stanched 
the flow of blood. The others stood 
about, one or two lending a light, their 
fellows looking on in silence. 

Roger, even in his distress, wondered 
at their attitude. It would not have sur- 
prised him if the men had fallen on the 
stranger and killed him out of hand. In- 
stead, they bent over the wounded man 
with lodks of curiosity; with looks 
gloomy, indeed, but in which awe and 
admiration had their part. Presently, at 
his back, a man muttered: 

“The devil or a Joyeuse! No other, I’ll 
be sworn! ” 

No one answered, but the man who was 
dressing the wound lifted the unknown’s 
hand and silently showed a ring set with 
stones which even by that flickering and 
doubtful light dazzled the eye. They 
were stones such as Roger had never 
seen, and he fancied that they must be 
of inestimable value. 

“ Aye, aye!” the man who had spoken 
muttered. “I thought it was so when I 
saw him join! I mind his brother, the 
day he died, taking two of his own men 
so, and—pouf! I saw him drown an hour 
after, and he took the water just so, curs- 
ing and swearing; but the Tarn was too 
strong for him.” 

“That was Duke Antony?” another 
whispered. 

“ Antony Scipio.” 

“T never saw him,” the second speaker 
answered softly. “ Duke Anne at Coutras 
—I saw him die; and Des Ageaux, that 
is now governor of Périgord, got just 
such a wound as that in trying to save 
him.” ‘J 
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“Pouf! All the world knew him!” he 
who had first spoken rejoined with the 
scorn of superior knowledge. “ But ”— 
to the man who was binding up the hurt, 
and who had all but finished his task— 
“ you had better look and make sure that 
we shall not have our trouble for noth- 
ing.” 

The trooper nodded, and began to feel 
for the fastening of the mask; which was 
of strong silk on a stiff frame. Roger 
raised his hand to prevent him, but as 
quickly repressed the impulse. The men 
meant no harm. They were saving the 
man’s life, and had a right to learn who 
he was. Besides, sooner or later the thing 
must come off. 

Its removal was not so easy; but at 
length the man found the catch, it gave 
way, and the morsel of black fell, dis- 
closing the pale, handsome face of an 
effeminate, fair-haired man of about 
thirty-five. 

“ Aye, it is he! It is he, sure enough! ” 
went round the circle, with here and 
there an oath of astonishment. 

“Has any one a mouthful of Arma- 
gnac?” the impromptu surgeon asked. 
“No, not wine. There, gently between 
his lips! When he has swallowed a little 
we must lift him into the house. He 
will do well, I think.” 

“But,” Roger asked, after vainly in- 
terrogating their faces with his eyes, 
“who is it? Who is it, if you please? 
You know him?” 

“ Aye, we know him,” the trooper an- 
swered sententiously; and, rising to his 
feet, he looked about him. “ Best close 
that gate!” he said, raising his voice. 
“Tf his people be on his track, as is 
likely, and come on us before we can 
make it clear, it may be awkward! See to 
it, some of you. And do you, Jasper, take 
horse, tell the captain, and get his 
orders.” 

Two or three of the men, whom the 
event had most sobered, strode across the 
eourt to do his bidding. Roger looked 
from one to another of those who re- 
mained. 

“ But who is he?” he asked. 

His curiosity was piqued, the more 
sharply as it was evident that the pres- 
ence of this man, who lay before him 
wounded and unconscious, had somehow 
altered the whole position. 

“Who is he?” the former spokesman 
answered roughly. “ Father Angel, to be 
sure! You have heard of him, I suppose, 
young sir?” 

“Father Angel?” Roger repeated in- 


eredulously. “A priest? Impossible!” 
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“ Well, a monk.” 

“ A monk?” 

“ Aye, and a marshal, for the matter of 
that!” the trooper rejoined impatiently. 
“Here, lift him, you! Gently, gently! 
Man, it is the Duke of Joyeuse,” he con- 
tinued, addressing Roger. “You have 
heard of him, I take it? Now, step to- 
gether, men, and you won’t shake him. 
We must lay him in the dining-hall. He 
will do well there.” And again to Roger, 
who walked with him behind the bearers: 
“Tf you don’t believe me, see here,” he 
said. “’Tis plain enough still! ” 

Taking a burning splinter of wood 
from one of the others, he held it so that 
the light fell on the crown of the wound- 
ed man’s head. There, faintly discernible 
amid the long, fair hair was the pale 
shadow of a tonsure. 

“Father Angel?” Roger repeated in 
wonder as the men, bearing their bur- 
den, stepped slowly and warily upon the 
bridge. 

“ Aye, no other! And riding on what 
mad errand all by himself, God knows! 
It was an unlucky one for Ampoule. But 
they are all mad in that house! Coutras 
saw the end of one brother, Villemar of 
another; there are but this one and the 
eardinal left. Look your fill,” he con- 
tinued, as the men under his direction 
carried their burden up the three or 
four steps that led from the outer hall— 
where the fire Ampoule had knocked to- 
gether still burned brightly on the dogs 
—to the dining-hall. “ Monk and mar- 
shal, duke and Capuchin, angel and devil, 
you'll never see the like again! ” 

Probably his words were not far from 
the mark in this. Anne, the eldest of the 
four brothers, by whom and by whose 
interest with King Henry III the house 
had risen from mediocrity to greatness, 
from respectability to fame, had fallen at 
Coutras, encircled by the old nobility 
whom he had led to defeat. His brother, 
Antony Scipio, young as he was, had 
none the less taken charge for the 
League in Languedoc, had pitted himself 
against the experience of Montmorency, 
and for a time had carried it; but his 
minor successes had ended in-a crushing 
defeat at Villemar, on the Tarn, and he 
had drowned -his chagrin in its icy 
waters, cursing and swearing, says the 
old chronicler, to the last. 

That event had drawn from his mon- 
astery the singular man on whom Roger 
now looked, Henry, third of the brothers, 
third duke of the name, the fame of 
whose piety within the cloister was only 
surpassed by that of his excesses in the 























world; who added to an emotional tem- 
perament, and its sister gift of elo- 
quence, the feverish energy and headlong 
courage of his race. Snatching up the 
sword fallen from his brother’s hands, in 
five and twenty months he had used it 
with such effect as to win from the king 
the baton of a marshal as the price of his 
obedience. 

“Good heavens!” Roger muttered, as 
he watched them lay the unconscious 
man on an improvised couch in the 
corner of the room. “ M. de Joyeuse? It 
seems incredible! ” 

“There is nothing credible about 
them,” the man answered darkly. “The 
old fool who keeps the gate here would 
try the belief of most with his fables; 
but he’ll never put the handle to their 
hatchet,” with a nod of meaning. “ Yet 
to listen to him, Charlemagne and the 
twelve were not on a level with his mas- 
ter—once! But where are you going, 
young sir?” in an altered tone. 

“To tell the vicomte what has oc- 
eurred,” Roger answered, his hand on 
the latch of the inner door—the door 
that led to the stairs and the upper 
apartments. 

“ By your leave!” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“By your leave, I say!” the trooper 
answered more sharply, and in a twink- 
ling he had intervened, turned the key in 
the lock and withdrawn it. “I am sorry, 
young sir,” he continued, coolly facing 
about again, “but until we know what is 
to do, and what the captain’s orders are 
—he has a trump card in his hand now, 
or I am mistaken—I must keep you here, 
by your leave.” 

“ Against my leave! ” 

“ Ag you please for that.” 

“T should have thought that you had 
had enough of keeping people!” Roger 
retorted angrily. 

“Maybe Ampoule has,” the man an- 
swered with a faint sneer. “T’ll see if I 
have not better luck. Come, young sir,” 
he continued good-humoredly, “you 
cannot say that I have been aught but 
gentle so far. You’ve fared better with 
me, aye, a mort better, than you’d have 
fared if the captain had been here. But 
I don’t want to have to hurt you, if it 
comes to blows up-stairs. You are safer 
here looking after the duke. And trust 
me, you'll thank me, some day.” 

Roger glared at him in speechless re- 
sentment. He felt that he who lay help- 
less in the corner would have known how 
to deal with the man and the situation; 
but he did not. To attempt force was out 
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of the question; and the trooper had 
withdrawn and closed the door behind 
him, leaving Roger alone with the pa- 
tient, before the idea of bribing him oc- 
curred to the lad. 

It was as well, perhaps; for what was 
there at Villeneuve, what had they in 
that poverty-stricken home, of such a 
value as to outweigh the wrath of Vlaye ? 
Or to corrupt men who had seen, without 
daring to touch, a ring worth a king’s 
ransom? Nothing, that was certain, 
which it was in Roger’s power to give. 

Moreover, the situation, though full 
of peril, was less desperate. The duke’s 
act, if it had done nothing else, had 
sobered the men; and his _ presence, 
wounded as he was, was a factor Roger 
could not estimate. The respect with 
which the troopers treated him when at 
their mercy, and their care to do the 
best for him, to say nothing of the feel- 
ings of mingled awe and admiration in 
which they held him—all these things 
promised well. The question was, how 
would this strange addition to the party 
affect M. de Vlaye, and his pursuit of the 
countess ? 

Roger could not have a notion. The 
possession of the person of a powerful 
prince, who ruled a great part of Langue- 
doe, might touch the Captain of Vlaye— 
a minnow by comparison, but in his own 
water—in a number of ways. It might 
strengthen him in his present design, 
or it might turn him from it, by opening 
some new prospect to his ambition. 

Again, M. de Vlaye might treat the 
duke in one of several different ways— 
as an enemy; as a friend; as a hostage. 
He might use the occasion well or ill. He 
might work on fears or gratitude. All to 
Roger was dark and uncertain; as dark 
as the courtyard, where the flames of the 
huge fire had sunk low, and by the dull 
glow of the red embers men were remov- 
ing in a cloak the body of the unfortu- 
nate Ampoule. Aye, and as uncertain as 
the breathing of the wounded man in the 
corner, which now seemed to stop, and 
now hurried weakly on. 

Roger paced the room. He did not 
know for certain what had become of the 
countess, or of his sister, or of his father. 
He took it for granted, however, that 
after he rushed to the stranger’s rescue 
they had sought the greater safety of the 
upper rooms. Earlier in the evening, he 
himself had suggested that if the worst 
threatened, they might retreat to the 
tower chamber, and there defend them- 
selves; but the vicomte had pooh-poohed 
the suggestion, and though Bonne, who 
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persisted in expecting help from outside, 
had timidly supported it, the plan had 
been given up. Still, they were gone, and 
they could have retired no other way. 

He listened at the locked door, hoping 
to hear feet on the stairs, for they must 
be anxious about him; but all was still. 
His sister, the countess, the vicomte, 
might have melted into the air, as far as 
he was concerned; and this, anxious as 
he was for them, vexed him. 

He had failed! The long silence that 
had brooded over the decaying house, the 
dull life against which he and his brother 
had fretted, were come to an end with a 
vengeance. But what use had he made 
of the opportunity? When he should 
have been playing the hero up-stairs, 
when he should have been the head and 
front of the defense, he lay here in a 
locked room like a naughty child who 
must be shielded from harm. 

A movement on the part of the sick 
man cut short his thoughts. The duke 
was making futile attempts to raise him- 
self on his elbow. 

“ Ageaux! Ageaux!” he muttered. 
“You are satisfied now! I struck him 
fairly.” 

: Roger hurried to him and leaned over 
im. 

“Lie still, and do not speak,” he said, 
hoping to soothe him. 

“We are quits now! ” the duke whis- 
pered plaintively. “We are quits now. 
Say so, man!” he continued querulously. 
“T tell you I struck him fairly in the 
throat. Vlaye will trouble you no more.” 

“Yes, yes,” Roger replied. It was evi- 
dent that the duke was rambling in his 
mind, and took him for some one else. 
“We are quits now.” 

“Quits now,” the wounded man mut- 
tered, as if he found some magic in the 
words; and he drowsed off again into 
the half-sleep, half-swoon of exhaustion. 

Roger could make nothing of it, ex- 
cept that the duke had Vlaye in his mind, 
and fancied that it was the captain whom 
he had killed. But Ageaux, whom he 
fancied he was addressing? Roger knew 
that he was governor of Périgord, a man 
of name and position beyond his rank. 
But how came he in this galley? Or yes, 
he remembered now. His name had been 
mentioned in connection with the death 
of the eldest Joyeuse. 

Roger snuffed the candles, and, mix- 
ing a little wine with water, put it by the 
duke’s side. Then he wandered to the 
locked door, where he listened fruit- 
lessly; thence, for he could not rest, to 
the window, where he pressed his fore- 


head against the cool glass. The fire had 
sunk lower; it was now no more than an 
angry eye glowing in the darkness. He 
could discern little by its light. No one 
moved, the courtyard seemed as vacant 
and deserted as the house. 

Then, in the direction of the gate, he 
caught the glint of a lantern, and the 
movement of several figures, revealed for 
an instant and as suddenly obscured. He 
continued to watch the place where the 
light had vanished, and presently out of 
the obscurity grew a black mass which, 
a second later, took form as a number of 
men crossing the court toward him in a 
silent body five or six abreast. The tramp 
of their feet, inaudible on the soil, rum- 
bled hollowly as they mounted. the 
bridge, which creaked beneath them. He 
caught the gleam of weapons, heard a low 
order given, and fell back from the win- 
dow. He had little doubt what they were 
about to do. 

He was right. The heavy, noisy entry 
into the outer hall had scarcely prepared 
him before the door was thrown open, 
and they filed into the room in which he 
stood. 

What could he do? Resistance was out 
of the question. 


“What is it?” he asked, making a 


sLow of confronting them. 

“No matter, young sir,” the man who 
had before taken charge answered 
gruffly. “Stand you on one side, and no 
harm will happen to you.” 

“ But ” 

“Stand back! Stand back!” the man 
answered sternly. “ We are on no boy’s 
errand! Bring the lights,” he continued 
to his party, and, advancing to the inner 
door, he unlocked it. “ Who has the ham- 
mer? Good, do you come first with me. 
And let the last two stand here and keep 
the door.” 

He went through without more, and 
disappeared up the staircase, followed by 
his men in single file. The two last re- 
mained on guard at the door, and they 
and Roger waited in the semi-darkness 
listening to the lumbering tread of the 
men as they stumbled up the wooden 
stairs, their weapons now and again 
clanging against the wall. Roger 
clenched his hands hard, vowing ven- 
geance; but what could he do? 

The sound of the men’s feet on the 
stairs had ceased; he guessed that they 
were searching the rooms overhead. A 
moment later their movements made this 
clear. He heard their returning foot- 
steps and their raised voices in the upper 
passage. They seemed to confer, and to 




















be undecided for a minute or so. Finally 
a door, doubtless the one which led to the 
roof, was tried, and tried again, but in 
vain, for the next moment a voice cried 
harshly, “Open! Open!” and after an 
interval a crash twice repeated pro- 
claimed that the hammer was being 
brought into play. 

A scrambling of hasty feet followed, 
and then silence—doubtless they were 
crossing the roof—and then a pistol 
shot! One pistol shot! 

Roger glared at the men who. had been 
left on guard. They opened the door 
more widely, and, stepping through, 
seemed to listen. For a moment the wild 
notion of locking the door on them, of 
locking the door on them all, occurred to 
Roger, only to be discarded. 


X. 


Tue elder of the Villeneuve brothers 
was less happy than Roger, in that to 
him the vicomte had passed a portion of 
his crabbed nature. Something of the 
bitterness, something of the hardness of 
the father lurked in the son; who in the 
like unfortunate circumstances might 
have grown to be such another as his sire, 
but with more happy surroundings and a 
better fate still had it in him to become 
a generous and kindly gentleman. 

It was this darker heritage that had 
kept the injustice of his lot ever in 
Charles de Villeneuve’s mind. Roger 
bore lightly with his heavier burden; and 
only the patient sweetness of his eyes 
told tales. Bonne was almost content; 
if she fretted it was for others, and if 
she dreamed of the ancient glories of the 
house, it was not for the stiff brocades 
and jeweled stomacher of her grandam 
that she pined. 

But with Charles it was otherwise. The 
honor of the family was more to him, for 
he was the heir. Its dignity and welfare 
were his in a particular sense; and had he 
been of the most easy disposition, he 
must still have found it hard to see all 
passing; to see the end, and to stand by 
with folded arms. But when to the misery 
of inaction and the hopelessness of the 
outlook were added the vicomte’s daily 
and hourly taunts, and all fell on a na- 
ture that had in it the seeds of unhappi- 
ness, what wonder that the young man 
broke away, and sought in action, how- 
ever desperate, a remedy for his pains? 

It was a step which he would now have 
given the world to undo. As he rode, a 
prisoner, along the familiar track that he 
had trodden a thousand times in freedom 
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and safety, the iron entered into his soul. 
The sun shone, the glades were green, in 
a hundred brakes the birds sang in shady 
dells, and under oaks the dew sparkled; 
but he rode, his feet fastened under his 
horse’s belly, his face set toward Vlaye. 
In an hour the dungeon door would close 
on him. He would give the world, had it 
been his, to undo the step. 

Not that he feared the dungeon so 
much, or even death; though the thought 
of death, amid the woodland beauty of 
this warm June day, carried a chill all its 
own; and death comes cold to him who 
awaits it with tied hands. But he could 
have faced death cheerfully—or he 
thought so—had he fallen into a stran- 
ger’s power; had the victory not been so 
immediately, so easily, so completely with 
Vlaye, whom he hated. To be dragged 
thus before his foe, to read in that sneer- 
ing face the contempt which events had 
justified, to lie at the mercy of one who 
had treated him consistently as a silly, 
clownish lad, to be subjected, perhaps, to 
some degrading punishment—this was a 
prospect worse than death, a prospect 
maddening, insupportable! Therefore 
he looked on the woodland as he rode 
with eyes of despair; and now and again 
in fits of revolt, had much ado not to fight 
with his bonds, or hurl foolish, unmanly 
insults at his captors. 

They, for their part, took little heed of 
him. They had left his hands free, but 
had tied the reins of his horse to one of 
their saddles; and, satisfied with this pre- 
caution, they left him to his reflections. 
By and by those reflections turned, as the 
thoughts of all who have lost their liberty 
turn, to the chance of escape; and he 
marked that the men—they numbered 
five—seemed to be occupied with some- 
thing which interested them more than 
their prisoner. What it was, of what na- 
ture or kind, he had no notion; but he ob- 
served that as surely as they recalled 
their duty and drew round him, so surely 
did the lapse of two or three minutes find 
them dispersed again in pairs—it might 
be behind, it might be before him. 

When this happened, they talked low, 
but with gestures so animated, and ab- 
sorption so entire, that once he saw a 
man jam his knee against a sapling which 
he had failed to see though it stood in 
his path; and once a man’s hat was struck 
from his head by a bough which he might 
have avoided by stooping. 

Naturally, the trooper to whose saddle 
he was attached had no part in these con- 
ferences; and by and by this man, a griz- 
zled, thick-set fellow with small eyes, 
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‘grew impatient, and even, as it seemed, 
suspicious. For a time he vented his dis- 
satisfaction in grunts and looks; but at 
last, when the four others had got to- 
gether and were colloguing with heads so 
close that a saddle-cloth might have cov- 
ered them, he could bear it no longer. 

“Come, enough of that!” he cried 
surlily. “One of you take him, and let 
me hear what you have settled. I’d like 
my say as well as another.” 

“ Aye, aye, Baptiste,” one of the four 
answered. “In a minute, my lad.” 

Baptiste swore under his breath, but 
waited; and by and by one of the men 
came grudgingly back, took over the pris- 
oner, and suffered Baptiste to join the 
council. But Villeneuve, whose attention 
was now roused, noted that he also, after 
an interval, became restless. He watched 
his comrades with jealous eyes; and from 
time to time he pressed nearer, as if he 
would fain surprise their talk. 

Things were in this position when the 
- party arrived at a brook bordered on 
either side by willow beds and rushes, and 
crossed by a tiny ford. Beyond the brook 
the hill rose suddenly and _ steeply. 
Charles knew the place as he knew his 
hand, and that from the brook the track 
wound up through the brushwood to a 
nick in the summit of the hill, whence 
Vlaye could be seen a league below. 

The four troopers paused at the ford, 
and, letting their horses drink, permitted 
the prisoner and his guard to come up. 
The man they called Baptiste approached 
the latter. 

“Tf you will wait here,” he said, with a 
look of meaning, “ we'll look to the—you 
know what.” 

“No, cursed if I do!” the man an- 
swered plumply, his swarthy face grow- 
ing dark. “I’m not a fool!” 

“ Then how in the devil’s name are we 
to do it?” Baptiste retorted with irrita- 
tion. 

“ Stay yourself and take care of him! ” 

“ And let you find the stuff!” with an 
ugly look. “A nice reckoning I should 
get afterwards.” 

“Well, I won’t stay, that’s flat! ” 

The men looked at one another, and 
their lowering glances disclosed their em- 
barrassment. Their prisoner could make 
no guess at the subject of discussion, but 
he saw that they were verging on a quar- 
rel, and his heart beat fast. Given the 
slightest chance, he was resolved to take 
it; but that his thoughts might not be 
read, he kept his eyes on the ground, and 
feigned a sullenness which he no longer 


felt. 


“Tie him to a tree!” muttered one of 
the men, with a sidelong look at him. 

“ And leave him?” : 

“ Aye, why not?” 

“Why not?” Baptiste, the eldest of the 
men, rejoined with an oath. “ Because, if 
harm happen to him, it will be I will pay 
for it, and not you! That is why not! ” 

“ Tie him well, and what can happen?” 
the other retorted. And then: “ Must risk 
something, Baptiste,” he added with a 
grin, which showed that he saw his ad- 
vantage, “since you are in charge.” 

The truth was that the men had got 
wind that morning of a saddle and 
saddle-bags—and a dead horse, but that 
counted for nothing—which in the search 
after the attack on the countess’ party 
had been overlooked in the thick serub. 
Detached to guard the prisoner to Vlaye, 
they had grinned at the chance of fore- 
stalling their comrades and gaining what 
there was to gain, which fancy, ever san- 
guine, painted in the richest colors. 

But the five could neither trust one an- 
other nor their prisoner; since Charles 
might inform Vlaye, and in that case 
they would not only lose the spoil, but 
taste the strapado—the Captain of Vlaye 
permitting but one robber in his band. 
Hence they stood in the position of the 
ass between two bundles of hay. They 
dared not leave their prisoner, nor would 
they leave the spoil. 

At length, after some debate, made up 
in the main of oaths, one suggested: 

“ Draw lots who stays! ” 

“We have no ecards.” 

“There are other ways.” 

“Well,” said he who had charge of the 
prisoner, “whose horse stops drinking 
first—let him stay!” 

“Oh, yes!” retorted Baptiste. “And 
we have watered our horses, and you have 
not!” 

The man grinned feebly; the others 
laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “do you hit on some- 
thing, then! You think yourself clever.” 

Villeneuve bethought him of the prince 
who set his guards to race, and when 
their horses were spent, galloped away 
laughing. But he dared not suggest that, 
though he tingled with anxiety. 

“Who sees a heron first,” said one. 

“Pooh, we are all liars! ” put an end to 
that. 

“Well,” said Baptiste sulkily, “if we 
stay here awhile longer we shall have the 
captain upon us, and shall all go empty.” 

Thus spurred, a man had an idea that 
seemed fair. 

“We've no two horses alike,” he said. 
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“Let us pluck a hair from the tail of 
each. He ”—pointing to Charles—“ shall 
draw one with his eyes shut, and whoever 
is drawn shall stay on guard.” 

They agreed to this, and Charles, ap- 
plied to, consented with a sulky air. The 
hairs were plucked, a gray, a chestnut, a 
bay, a black, and a sorrel; and the prison- 
er, foreseeing that he would be left with 
a single trooper, and determined in that 
case to essay escape, shut his eyes, felt 
the five hair, and selected one. 

The man drawn was the man who had 
last had him in charge, and to whose sad- 
dle his reins were still attached. The un- 
lucky trooper cursed his ill-fortune; the 
others laughed. 

“ All the same,” he cried, “if you play 
me false, you’ll laugh on the other side of 
your face!” 

“Tut, tut, Martin! ” they jeered in an- 
swer. “Have no fear!” They scarce 
made a secret of their intention of cheat- 
ing him. 

The four vanished amid the under- 
growth which clothed the hill, but their 
course could be traced by the snapping 
of dry sticks, the scramble of a horse on 
a steep place, or the scared notes of 
blackbirds, fleeing low among the bushes. 
Slowly Martin’s eyes followed their prog- 
ress along the hill; and as his eyes moved, 
he moved also foot by foot through the 
brook, glaring, listening, and now and 
then muttering threats in his beard. 

Had he glanced round once, however 
impatiently, and seen the grim face and 
feverish eyes at his elbow, he had taken 
the alarm. Charles knew that the thing 
must be done now or not at all, and that 
there must be one critical moment. If 
nerve failed him then, or the man turned, 
or aught happened to thwart his purpose 
midway, he had far better have left the 
thing untried. 

Now or not at all! He glanced stealth- 
ily over his shoulder and saw the sun 
shining on the flat, rushy plat beside the 
ford, which the horses’ feet had fouled, 
while their riders debated. He saw no 
sign of Vlaye coming up, nor anything to 
alarm him. The road was clear were he 
once free. And then—Martin’s horse had 
stepped from the water, his own was in 
act to follow, his guard sat therefore a 
little higher—in a flash he stooped, 

caught the other’s boot with his hand, and 
with a desperate heave flung him over on 
the off side. 

As the man fell, Charles clutched at the 
reins; they were life or death to him. 
But though the fellow let them slip, the 
frightened horse sprang aside, and swung 
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them beyond his reach. There remained 
but one thing he could do. He struck his 
own horse about the head, in the hope it 
would run away and drag the other with 
it. 

But the other, rearing and plunging, 
backed from him, and the two, pulling in 
different directions, held their ground 
until the trooper was up and had run to 
his horse’s head and caught the reins. 

“Curse you!” he panted, with a pale 
scowl—the fall had shaken him. “Tl 
have your blood for this! Quiet, beast, 
quiet! ” 

In his passion he struck the horse on 
the head; a foolish act which carried its 
punishment. The beast backed violently 
and dragged him, still clinging to the 
reins, after it into the brook. In a mo- 
ment the two horses were plunging about 
in the water, and he, following them, was 
knee-deep. Unfortunately, Villeneuve 
was helpless. All he could do was to 
strike his horse, and excite it farther. 
Still the man would not let go, and the 
horses, fastened together, circled round 
each other until the trooper, notwith- 
standing their movements, managed to 
shorten the reins, and at last got his horse 
by the bit. 

“Curse you!” he said again. “ Now 
T’ve got you! And in a minute, my lad, 
Tl make you pay for this! ” 

But Villeneuve, seeing defeat stare 
him in the face, had made use of the last 
few seconds. He had loosened the stirrup 
leather from the trooper’s saddle, and as 
the fellow, thinking the struggle over, 
grinned at him, he swung the heavy iron 
in the air and brought it down on the 
beast’s withers. It leaped forward, mad- 
dened by pain, dashed the man to the 
ground, and, dragging Villeneuve’s horse 
with it, whether it would or no, in a mo- 
ment was clear of the brook and plunging 
along the bank. 

Villeneuve struck the horses again, to 
urge them forward; but alas, he discov- 
ered that which he should have recog- 
nized before—that to escape on a horse 
fastened to a second, over difficult ground 
and through a wood, was not possible. 
Half maddened, half bewildered, they 
bore him into a mass of thorns and 
bushes. It was all he could do to guard 
his eyes and head, more than they could 
do to keep their feet. A moment, and a 
sapling intervened, the rein which joined 
them snapped, and his horse, giving to 
the tug at its mouth, fell on its near 
shoulder. 

Bound to his saddle, he could not save 
himself; but fortunately the soil was 





soft, the leg that was under the horse 
was not broken, and for a moment the 
animal made no effort to rise. Ville- 
neuve, despair in his heart, and the sweat 
running down his face, had no power 
to escape; nor could it have availed him, 
for before he could have gone a dozen 
paces through the tangle of thorns the 
troopers, some on horseback and some on 
foot, were on him. 

The man from whom he had escaped 
was a couple of paces in front of the 
others. He had snatched up a stick, and, 
black with rage, raised it to strike the 
prostrate horse. Had the blow fallen, 
and the horse struggled to his feet, Ville- 
neuve must have been in no small peril. 
Fortunately, Baptiste was in time to 
catch the man’s arm and stay the blow. 

“Fool!” he said. “Do you want to 
kill the man?” 

“ Aye, by heaven! ” the fellow shrieked. 
“He nearly killed me! ” 

“Well, you'll not do it!” Baptiste re- 
torted; and he pushed him back. “ Do 
you hear? I have no mind to account for 
his loss to the captain, if you have.” 

“Do you think that I am going to be 
pitched on my head by a Jack-a-dandy 
like that?” the fellow snarled. “ And do 
naught? And where is my share?” 

The grizzled man stooped, and, while 
one of his comrades held down the horse’s 
head, untied Villeneuve’s feet and drew 
him from under the beast. 

“Share?” he answered as he rose. 
“What time had we to find the thing?” 

“You have not found it?” 

“No, thanks to you! What kind of a 
guard do you call yourself?” Baptiste 
continued ferociously. “By this time, 
had you done your part, we had done 
ours. If there is to be any accounting, 
you'll account to us! ” 

“ Aye,” the others cried. “ Baptiste is 
right, my lad! ” 

The man, seeing himself outnumbered, 
east a devilish look at them, and turned 
on his heel. 

“ Very good,” he said over his shoulder, 
when he had gone a couple of paces, “ but 
when I get you alone at 

“You!” Baptiste roared; and took 
three strides towards him. “ You, when 
you get me alone! Stand to me now, 
then, and let them see what you will do! ” 

But the malcontent, with the same look 
of hate, continued to retreat. Baptiste 
jeered. 

“That is better!” he said. “But we 
knew what you were before! Now, lads! 
To horse! We've lost time enough! ” 
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Flinging a mocking laugh after the 
craven, the men turned and, lo, by the 
horses’ heads stood a strange man. 

“T arrest all here!” he said quietly 
—he had nothing but a riding switch 
in his hand, and Villeneuve’s eyes 
opened wide as he recognized in him the 
guest of the tower chamber. “In the 
king’s name, lay down your arms! ” 

They stared at him as if he had fallen 
from the skies. Even Baptiste lost the 
golden moment, and in place of flinging 
himself upon the stranger repeated: 

“Lay down our arms? Who, in the 
name of thunder, are you?” 

“No matter!” the other answered. 
“You are surrounded, my man. See! 
And see!” He pointed in two directions 
with his switch. 

Baptiste glared through the bushes, 
and saw eight or ten horsemen posted 
along the hillside above him. He looked 
across the brook, and there were two or 
three stalwart figures, seated motionless 
in their saddles. 

“Understand,” he said, with uneasy 
defiance, “ you will answer for this. We 
are M. de Vlaye’s men! ” 

“T know naught of M. de Vlaye,” was 
the stern reply. “Surrender, and your 
lives shall be spared. Resist, and your 
blood be on your own hands! ” 

Baptiste counted heads rapidly, and 
saw that he was hopelessly outnumbered. 
He gave the word, and after one fashion 
or another, some recklessly, some stolid- 
ly, the men threw down their arms. 

“Only—you will answer for this!” 
Baptiste repeated. 

“T shall answer for it,” Des Ageaux 
replied gravely. “In the mean time I 
desire a word with your prisoner. M. de 
Villeneuve, this way, if you please.” 

He was proceeding to lead Charles a 
little apart; but his back had not been 
turned three seconds when a thing hap- 
pened. The man who had slunk away be- 
fore Baptiste’s challenge had got to 
horse, unnoticed. At a little distance 
from the others, he had not surrendered 
his arms. Whether he could not see the 
horsemen who guarded the further side 
of the brook—and so thought escape in 
that direction open—or could not resist 
the temptation to wreak his spite on 
Baptiste at all risks, he chose this mo- 
ment to ride up behind him, draw a pis- 
tol from the holster, and fire it into the 
unfortunate man’s back. Then, with a 
yell that echoed his victim’s death-cry, 
he crashed through the undergrowth in 
the direction of the brook. 


(To be continued. ) 
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HUNICE HALLIDAY’S SUCCESS AS 


‘The Match She Made. 





A PROMOTER OF MATRIMONY. 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 


L. 


W HEN the second Casselberry girl 
married Andy Riggs, the steel 
wire man, people in general said, “ Good 
for little Isabel!” A few knowing ones 
said, “Good for Eunice Halliday!” It 
was in fact Miss Halliday who had made 
the match, and she, as was her undeni- 
able right, was even more radiant 
over it than the previously demonetized 
Casselberrys. 

Her radiancy was purely selfish. She 
was satisfied, not for altruistic reasons, 
but because, at the occasionally useless 
age of thirty-two, she had discovered her 
usefulness. She decided that she was 
designed for a match-maker. Her 
métier was to be a fairy godmother to 
the matrimonially inclined. With this in 
view she made careful and systematic se- 
lection of her godchildren. 

Eunice thought that she was endowed 
with unsentimental and uncommon 
sense Her course was the result of logi- 
cal reasoning. From her vantage-point 
of deliberative and passionless years, she 
perceived that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of her friends were happier mar- 
ried than unmarried, If husbands and 
wives were not properly happy, it was 
due to some remediable defect. There- 
fore she seized the young Jimmie Brain- 
erds, as everybody knows, upon the very 


threshold of a South Dakota court-room, 


and remedied them, and all the Brainerds 
arose and called her blessed. 

This mission to which Eunice had de- 
voted herself was not suspected—a fact 
which no doubt contributed largely to her 
success. One naturally suspects of match- 
making a married woman whose imme- 
diate environment does not engage her 
entire attention; but why should a still 
eligible spinster take up the hazardous 
business. Miss Halliday was handsome 
and rich. No man, she boasted in secret, 
had ever touched her heart; several, to 
their cost, had tried, and had failed no- 
toriously and impressively. That she must 
die some time was not more clear to 
Eunice than that she would die unwed. 
She owned a place in the Berkshires 





called Windygates, where she lived for 
eight months of the year with Mrs. 
Chapple, who was her aunt, and comfort- 
ably dull. 


II. 


Arter the Brainerd affair, Miss Halli- 
day selected Julia Westall for her next 
coup. She had heard that Julia was hov- 
ering on the brink of an engagement 
with young Clinton Sherard, whom Eu- 
nice knew intimately. So she asked the 
Westall girl to Windygates. At break- 
fast Eunice tapped one of her letters 
with an orange-spoon, and looked at her 
guest across the damask. 

“Here is a note from the Sherard 
boy,” she said. “He’s coming here. 
What are you dimpling for, Julia? I 
know already that your dimples are 
fetching. Don’t waste them on me,” 

“Vm laughing because you call Clin- 
ton a boy. He’s over thirty. He told me 
so himself.” 

“T suppose thirty seems senile to you, 
Julia.” 

“Well,” said Julia, “I shall be glad to 
see him.” 

“You ought to be,” emphasized 
Eunice. ‘“ Now shall we call on Omar 
Khayyam? I always go to the kennels 
after breakfast.” 

Julia Westall was a pink and pretty 
girl in the primary stage of chubbiness. 
As they crossed the lawn she contrasted 
well with Eunice, who was tall, dark, and 
a little like a cathedral window. Windy- 
gates was perched on the slope of an 
ambitious hill overlooking the Housatonie 
valley, and, except for the Ross place, 
Miss Halliday’s low stone house had no 
neighbors within a mile. It was a crisp, 
sunny morning. The placid mountains 
displayed a bewildering mixture of green 
and blue. In the character of the squire 
inspecting his estate, Eunice carried an 
ostentatious cane, and she waved the 
stick expressively at the horizon. 

“Yes, I know,” responded Miss West- 
all. “It is beautiful, but iy 

“ But what?” 

“But you must be so lonely here, 
Eunice, and I think loneliness is £: 
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Julia gave a little shudder which delight- 
ed her match-making hostess. 

~ “ An old maid must expect loneliness,” 
said Miss Halliday sententiously. 
“ Shake hands with Omar, Julia.” 

Omar Khayyam, a philosophical mas- 
tiff, presented a huge paw, and solemnly 
muddied Miss Westall’s duck skirt. 

“T must show you everything,” said 
Eunice. “ The piggery comes next.” 

Her guest looked dubiously at the 
slate-colored drive. 

“Oh, who is that?” she asked, point- 
ing at a big, broad-shouldered man who 
was striding toward them. 

“Tt is only Ben Ross,” said Miss 
Halliday; “my next-door neighbor.” 

Mr. Ross appeared to be indeed 
neighborly and informal, for he wore 
neither hat nor coat, and he waved his 
arm vigorously by way of greeting. 
Faintly grayish hair and a_ closely 
cropped mustache set off the amiable 
redness of his round face. 

“Hello, Eunice!” he bawled, and 
then, seeing her visitor: “ Oh—ah— 
good-morning, Miss—ah—good——” 

“Nonsense!” said Miss Halliday. 
“You have never met Julia, as you know 
quite well; ” and she presented him. 

Mr. Ross was slightly flustered. 

“T came for some of that liniment,” 
he said. “The terrier you gave me has 
just had id 

“Speak to Henderson,” interrupted 
Eunice. “ When you get through, Ben, 
you'll find us, if you like, among the 
pigs. Now, Julia.” 

“Ts he one of the Long Island 
Rosses?” Julia inquired, as the two 
ladies moved away. 

“Yes, Carlotta’s brother.” 

“ Queer I never saw him!” 

“ Oh, he lives up here the year round.” 

“T like him. He seems nice,” said Miss 
Westall tentatively. 

“He is,” asserted Eunice. “Ben is 
the type technically known as a nice old 
thing.” 





At the stable door she ordered a trap 


in which to drive Sherard from the sta- 
tion. She resolved that Julia should not 
accompany her. The campaign was to 
begin with a few confidential hints in- 
tended for Clinton’s ear alone. 

Ben Ross stayed for luncheon, and 
they all had coffee on the piazza—all ex- 
cept Mrs. Chapple, who sought the 
library, where she might be seen with a 
volume of “Half Hours with the Best 
Authors” gliding gradually from her 
lap. Miss Halliday’s groom drove to the 
steps in the runabout. 


“Benjamin, mind you talk becom- 
ingly,” directed Eunice. “I won’t be 
long. Get on, Shandygaff! ” 

“T wish she wouldn’t take out that 
horse without a man,” said Mr. Ross. 


Then he devoted his ordinarily sparse — 


conversational energies to Miss Westall, 
with a success which surprised himself 
as well as Julia, who, after an hour, half- 
regretfully remarked the return of 
Shandygaff and the runabout. Sherard 
was driving, although Miss Halliday still 
occupied the whip seat. She dismounted 
with accentuated briskness, untwining 
a handkerchief from her wrist. 

“How do you do, Miss Westall?” said 
young Sherard. “ How do you do, Ben?” 

Ross glared impolitely at the hand- 
kerchief. 

“Oh, Shandygaff behaved like a fool,” 
explained Eunice. “ Don’t tell Aunt Car- 
oline. After dinner, Clint shall have his 
medal for gallantry.” 

Sherard, a slight, blond _ fellow, 
laughed and inspected Miss Halliday’s 
forearm as if he owned it. At least, the 
inspection so impressed Ross. 

“Better get it into cold water,” Sher- 
ard advised. “I wonder you drive that 
brute by yourself.” 

“T’ve offered to take Aunt Caroline, 
but % 

“But Mrs. Chapple, you see,” put in 
Julia, “isn’t always complete compan- 
ionship at Windygates.” : 

Miss Halliday smiled; after all, it was 
just as well that the campaign should 
open with an object lesson of the un- 
protected, companionless state, even if 
she were the object. 


ITI. 





At dinner, however, Miss Halliday in 
no respect suggested an object, beitg 
one of those who are supreme in evening 
gowns. When Sherard was left to the 
tray of cigars, he sipped an excellent 
liqueur thoughtfully 

Sherard was a rather dense young 
man, possessing enough perception to 
get him into trouble and not always 
enough to get him out. Eunice had real- 
ized this fact since their spindle-legged 
days; and, measuring his obtuseness, she 
had made the preliminary matrimonial 
lecture in the runabout direct and un- 
mistakable—in her own estimation. 

“Has the pretty Westall girl been 
putting notions into Eunice’s head?” de- 
manded Sherard of the cigar-lighter. 
“ What was it she said about ‘ complete 
companionship at Windygates’? And 
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“OH, EUNICE, IF I COULD SEE YOU AND CLINTON SHERARD—HAPPY TOGETHER FOR ALWAYS! ” 


what was it Eunice said on the road 
about the loneliness of thirty years? 
Lord, I’m thirty-three!’ 

His cigar was only a quarter smoked 
when he laid it down and emerged into 
the drawing-room. 

Julia Westall was interlacing non- 
committal harmonies on the piano be- 
neath a spreading crimson lamp-shade, 
than which, as all shrewd Julias know, 
few operations are more becoming. Out- 
side the open French window Sherard 
caught the shimmer of a white dress, and 
he sauntered toward it slowly. 

“T want my medal, Eunice,” said he. 

Miss Halliday leaned against the bal- 
ustrade. There was no moon. The West- 
all girl suddenly decided upon a Liszt 
rhapsody. 

“What shall I inscribe on the medal?” 
asked Eunice idly. 

“Oh, some of the things you said this 
afternoon on the way from the station,” 
he replied, and sat down on the end of a 
steamer-chair. 


TM 


The promoter of connubial _ bliss 
smiled exultantly behind a spray of 
woodbine. Her pupil, then, had taken 
the bait. 

“We may as well be frank, don’t you 
think?” he continued gently. 

“IT should hope so. After all these 
years! ” 

“T know how many. Thirty 

“The number doesn’t matter a mite, 
Clinton.” 

“But you told me in the trap about 
thirty—and loneliness?” 

“T told you one must look out, or it 
would pounce on one before he’s ready 
—before he realizes things.” 

“And loneliness makes one_ realize 
things, Eunice, doesn’t it?” 

“T suppose it does.” 

“ Hear the impudent crickets! ” 

“Clint! I love crickets. Why are they 
impudent ?” 

“Oh, to be making a noise in a lonely 
solitude like this. But if you love them— 
mayn’t I have a cigarette?” 
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“ Of course.” 

Miss Halliday again smiled content- 
edly at her pupil when Sherard’s fusee 
flared and discovered each in the act of 
looking into the other’s eyes. This is the 
usual trick of fusees on a nocturnal 
piazza, and it is disconcerting. 

“You have started my thoughts,” said 
the man, “ or I have started my thoughts, 
in a new channel, for me.” 

“T wonder how it will end, Clinton— 
the channel, I mean.” 

“Do you care?” 

“JT eare a great deal; and Eunice 
paused with a tender suggestion of sym- 
pathy. “I care a great deal,” repeated 
Miss Halliday quietly, “and so, and a 
great deal more so, does—well, Julia! 
Do come out!” 

The rhapsody had been concluded be- 
fore either Eunice or Sherard was quite 
aware of it. 

“Tsn’t it chilly?” queried Miss West- 
all at the window. 

“Not a bit—I’ll hunt you a wrap;” 
and Eunice retreated in triumph over 
the absurdly obvious situation in which 
she was leaving her two subjects. 

Miss Halliday hunted the wrap by 
means of prolonged interviews with 
Aunt Caroline and with the butler, cook, 
and coachman. Then she wrote letters 
on the library table. Finally she heard 
the piano again. Julia had forsaken 
List and was playing a Dutch lullaby. 

“Please forgive me,” Eunice apolo- 
gized. “There was so much housekeep- 
ing to do that I forgot it.” 

“ Forgot what?” drawled Julia. 
the shawl? Never mind, Eunice.” 

Sherard was turning her music. They 
both were subdued almost to the point of 
melancholy. In Miss Halliday’s expert 
diagnosis, this was a favorable symptom. 


IV. 


“Oh, 


Tue next morning Eunice considered 
her patients as deliberately as a physi- 
cian. Deeming Sherard’s treatment suffi- 
cient, she despatched the young man to 
play tennis with Benjamin Ross, while 
she carried off Miss Westall to see the 
waterfall. Between Windygates and the 
Ross place a brook ran through a rocky 
ravine, and at one point the modest tum- 
ble of the stream had been dignified by 
Eunice with the appellation of a cascade. 
Here she had erected a futile bridge of 
logs, and on the bridge was a rustic 
bench. The ladies sat on the. bench, and 
Julia, who had been preoccupied all the 
forenoon, gazed at the water. 
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“ What shall we talk about, Julia?” 
although in Miss Halliday’s mind, of 
course, the topic was soundly settled. 

“T should like to talk about Clinton 
Sherard,” said the other. 

Eunice was startled; the affair was 
coming off so easily that. there was no 
fun in it. 

“ About Clinton?” she echoed. 

“Yes, about him—and you,” amended 
Miss Westall, tearing a strip of bark in 
some confusion. “He and I are such 
pals, Eunice, and I don’t know how te -- 
make you see. He—well, he quite opened 
his heart to me last night, on the pi- 
azza.” Julia laid a timid hand on Miss 
Halliday’s knee. “He asked my advice. 
Don’t laugh. Don’t think it horrid of me 
to speak out like this. But you—and he 
—are such pals of mine.” 

“You’ve said that once before, you 
dear little goose. I’m glad that you had 
a good talk with him, Julia.” 

“T want you to feel how anxious I am 
that ”—Miss Westall hesitated, then con- 
cluded in absurd haste—“ that it shall 
all turn out for the best.” 

“And so it shall,” returned the mis- 
tress of Windygates, patting Julia’s 
hand affectionately. “There is only one 
best where Clinton is concerned.” 

“Tm awfully gratified to hear you say 
that, Eunice. You can’t imagine how 
much it means to him.” 

Miss Halliday smiled outright at the 
girl’s artless pride. 

“T can easily imagine how much it 
means to him!” she laughed. “ And how 
much, oh, innocent Julia, does it mean 
to you?” 

“Tt means a great, great deal. Oh, 
Eunice, if*I could see you and Clinton 
Sherard—happy together for always!” 

Miss Halliday’s hand drew away from 
Julia’s 

“ Julia!” she cried. 
chattering about?” 

“T told Clinton I’d make a botch of 
it,” choked Miss Westall. 

“Told Clinton! ” 

“We talked it all over. You've said 
things to both of us that made us think 
you’ve changed your mind about getting 
married. And if you’re so fond of him 
why, he has some obligations to you, 
although he didn’t say so, and ee 

c Obligations! ” gasped Miss Halliday. 
All the blood in her body shot up into her 
face and in a moment down again. 
“Obligations! Oh, the conceited fool!” 

Miss Westall blinked at her helplessly. 

“Please forgive my _ impertinence, 
Eunice,” she faltered. 


“What are you 
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EUNICE AND BEN ROSS VENTURED INTO THE OPEN, WALKING CLOSE TOGETHER FOR SPIRITUAL SUPPORT. 


“Yes, I'll forgive you,” said Eunice. The horrified maker of matches 
“Tll forgive you on one condition—that sprang to her feet, and Julia watched her 
you don’t say another word to me until as she disappeared down the path toward 
I’ve spoken to Clinton. Oh, the idiot!” the Rosses’ tennis-court. 
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“Well, I wouldn’t advise Sherard to 
propose to-day,” sighed Miss Westall, 
and strolled back to the house soberly 
perplexed. 

Perplexity, however, would be a term 
of milk and water to apply to the tumult 
which raged in the mind of the discom- 
fited lady of Windygates. With terrify- 
ing distinctness she recalled the matri- 
monial arguments with which she had 
belabored her guests. Her cheeks blazed 
at the recollection; Eunice had never en- 
dured such ignominy. She flew along the 
path. 

Suddenly she stopped short. Knowing 
what he thought of her, could she face 
this dull-witted Sherard? He had mis- 
understood her once, with his ludicrously 
cruel stupidity. Would he misunder- 
stand her again? How could she face 
him, knowing that he thought that she 
—oh, the vulgar shame of it!—was set- 
ting her cap for him? The loathsome 
idea positively-. sickened Eunice; she 
leaned against a tree on the edge of the 
grove as if physically exhausted. 

“T ean’t do it,” moaned Eunice ab- 
jectly. 

“Forty love! 
in the distance. 

A flash of glorified determination 
illuminated Miss Halliday’s eyes like 
sunlight. 


” yelled Benjamin Ross 


7. 


Ross’ game of tennis was deceptive. 
He played well, as he did nearly every- 
thing which he undertook, although his 
easy-going manner might lead you to 
suspect that he was neither energetic 
nor resourceful. That morning Sher- 
ard took three games out of two sets be- 
fore he awoke to the situation and, in 
his anxiety, commenced to hit wild. One 
of his lobs sailed over the wire netting 
and rolled down the terrace to the line 
of trees. 

“Don’t bother—I'll get it!” shouted 
Clinton. 

toss shook his head good-naturedly 
and trotted away, keeping his eyes on the 
grass. In his white flannels he looked 
stalwart and boyish. 

“Ben! Oh, Ben!” 
voice from the pines. 

“Eh? Eunice?” said Ross, peering 
into the shrubbery. “ Why, what ! 

“Hush! The ball rolled in here—I 


hissed Eunice’s 





think. Come on. Please don’t say any- 
thing.” 

He pushed uncomfortably through a 
narrow thicket into a tiny hollowed 
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clearing where Eunice stood in the half 
light that we among the leaves. 
Miss Halliday’s face was in the shadow. 

“Well, I don’t see the ball,” com- 
plained Ben. 

“Never mind the ball. Look at me,” 
she commanded. 

“ And I can’t see you either.” 

“T’m glad of that,” admitted Eunice, 
“because I may be saying sotmethiiig 
dreadful.” 

“Why—what ” began Ross bianidy. 

Miss Halliday clasped her hands be- 
hind her back and drew a deep breath. 

“Ben, dear Ben, you asked me to 
marry you six months ago.” 

“YT did,” said he, with surprising 
promptness under the circumstances, 
“and if you hadn’t forbidden the ques- 
tion, I’'d ask it every day of my life 
until ie 

ee ntil?” She unclasped her hands. 

“ Eunice! 

“ But lik must you think of me?” 

A satisfactory answer obliged Ross to 
toss his racket into the bushes. It dis- 
turbed the domestic peace of a pair of 
birds, and for several minutes nothing 
could be definitely heard in that dusky 
clearing except their indignant and pro- 
longed twitter. 

“ And so, after all,” Eunice sobbed joy- 
ously, “I—I asked you myself! I knew 
I should some time. I’m glad it was to- 
day.” 

“Glad!” mumbled Ross. “Glad! 
Good Lord! Glad! What a word to— 
listen, Eunice, there’s Sherard calling. 
How far away he seems—now! ” 

“We must go back, Ben.” 

They ventured into the open, walking 
close together for spiritual support. Al- 
though he was enveloped in a delirious, 
rose-colored mist, Ben tried hard to talk 
coherently. 

“Tl write to Colonel Halliday,” he 
said, “this afternoon. He was your old 
guardian, wasn’t he? And, Eunice— 
dearest—how soon—good Lord, to think 
eft?” 

Eunice looked at Sherard, who was 
eying them rather irritably through the 
wire netting of the tennis-court. 

“T wish to announce it right away, 
Ben,” she whispered. “Why not at 
luncheon, to Aunt Caroline and Julia 
and Clint? We needn’t delay the an- 
nouncement, need we?” 

“Dearest!” murmured Benjamin 
Ross, and then aloud: “ All ready, Clin- 
ton. Whose serve?” 

“Why, where the dickens is your 
racket?” said Sherard sharply. 
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at the St. Louis Fair. 


THE ONE PERMANENT BUILDING OF THE 
EXPOSITION, AND ITS FINE DISPLAY 






The Art Palace 


BY WILLIAM S. BRIDGMAN. 


OF AMERICAN ART. 





FROM the top of Forest Hill, in St. ing, but later this plan was abandoned. 
Louis, a great fan opens downward, Thus it happens that an architectural 


a brilliant thing, glittering with the paradox is perpetrated, and the most im- 
pearls of cascades, colored with the blue portant building at the Fair, in the sense 
of broad lagoons, shining with the ivory of permanency, becomes the least con- 
of walls and balustrades. Trees wave, spicuous. However, the architect. Cass 
waters gleam, the sun gilds the mellow Gilbert, has no cause to complain of this, 
piles, and through the brilliant avenues since he was chosen to design the tempo- 


holiday throngs move. 


When, by and 
by, the fan shall 
be furled, the 
crowds — scattered, 
and the buildings 
moved and demol- 
ished, one perma- 
nent monument 
will remain to St. 
Louis of the Loui- 
siana Purchase Ex- 
position—the Art 
3uilding which 
crowns the summit 
of the hill, the 
center from which 
radiate the bright 
paths, the water- 
ways, the streets 
of stately build- 
ings. At least, this 
is approximately 
true. The exact 
nucleus of the fan 
is occupied by the 
Hall of. Festivals, 
from which _ the 
Colonnade of 


States stretches’ 


on each side; be- 
side this, separa- 
ted from it by a 
broad avenue, lie 
the structures 
composing the Art 
Building. 

In the original 
design it was in- 
tended that the 
Festival Hall 
should form part 
of the Art Build- 


rary structure which should hide his more 
serious work, and 








since his first eon- 
ception had been 
to have the Hall of 
Festivals an ap- 
proach to the Art 
Museum. 

It is appropriate 
that a place where 
the permanent 
achievements of 
the race are 
housed should _ it- 
self be lasting, but 
it was not the 
consideration of 
appropriateness 
which determined 
the question. The 
Art Building, as 
originally contem- 
plated, was to be 
of the same ma- 
terial as the other 
buildings, the soft 
white “ staff.” But 
the art director 
soon discovered 
that in order to ob- 
tain valuable loans 
for the exposition, 
a fire-proof build- 
ing was necessary. 
The cost of this 
was so great that 
it seemed the part 
of true thrift to 
add enough to the 
appropriation to 
give the city a 
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DOORWAY IN THE COURT OF THE ART BUILDING permanent art 
AT THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, museum, Brick 
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“*CLASSIC ART,” MODELED BY F. E. ELWELL FOR 
THE MAIN PORTICO OF THE ART BUILDING. 


and limestone are the materials used in 
the main building, which is separated 
from its wings by avenues so narrow that 
one viewing the structure from a slight 
distance does not see the division. 

Technically, the Art Building may be 
described as a group of three structures, 
eight hundred and fifty feet long, facing 
toward the north. The central portion, 
which is the permanent one, is about 
three hundred and fifty feet long. 

In planning the building, two points 
had to be observed; it must harmonize 
architecturally with the rest of the ex- 


position buildings, and it must be 
adapted to its own purposes. No undue 
frivolity, such as might be allowable in 
a temporary structure, could find a place 
in the permanent one; all playfulness and 
experimentation must be tabooed. The 
other buildings were of the Renaissance 
type, with a fixed cornice height; no 
vagary was permissible in either of these 
regards in the main building. Yet the 
height of the other buildings was more 
than that required for an art gallery. It 
therefore occurred to. the designer to 
make the central portion correspond with 
the other buildings, but to allow himself 
a certain freedom in height and in style 
































““RENAISSANCE ART,” MODELED BY CARL TEFFT 
FOR THE MAIN PORTICO OF THE ART BUILDING. 
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in the subsidiary and temporary portions 
of the art building. 

In accordance with this idea, the main 
building is substantial and dignified, in 
the Corinthian style, of which the Re- 
naissance is a medieval outgrowth. But 
in the annex buildings there is much less 
height, and there are progressive modifi- 
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tures of the buildings by which it is sur- 
rounded, but also to be a place of rest, 
and of casual—and not too instructive— 
enjoyment. Color has been introduced 
freely into the cornices which project 
from the enclosing walls. Old blue, soft 
green, and dull red add their softening 
and enlivening touches to the severity of 


















































THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE ART BUILDING, SHOWING THE CORINTHIAN PORTICO AND THE RICH 


SCULPTURAL 


DECORATIONS, 


From a sketch by the architect, Cass Gilbert. 


cations of type until the classic severity 
of the main building has gradually 
merged through the Pompeiian into the 
brightness and lightness of the “ Italian 
wall” and the “Spanish wall” which 
form the opposite sides of the garden 
enclosed by the art structures. The rear 
enclosure for the garden was originally 
planned to be a colonnade, but it has been 
converted into a pavilion of sculpture. 
The garden was designed not only to 
earry into the open the exhibition fea- 





the stone and marble. The griffins over 
the corners of the pediments are of ham- 
mered copper. In the garden space itself 
there are fragments of ancient sculpture, 
carved seats, pieces of old columns, terra 
cotta urns, and statues and enamels of 
the Renaissance period. Two fountains 
cool the air with their spray and fall into 
quiet pools, which reflect the buildings 
and the sculpture. There are seats and 
arbors, exotic plants and palms, seat- 
tered among the ancient stones and mar- 
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PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640). 


bles. Altogether the spot was designed to 
be as restful and as artistically stimula- 
ting to the twentieth-century sightseer as 
the Italian gardens it imitates were to 
the ladies and gentlemen who fled to them 
from the plague of Florence in Boceac- 
cio’s day. 

A FINE DISPLAY OF AMERICAN SCULPTURE. 


The decorations of the art buildings, 
all of them the work of men of estab- 
lished reputation in their profession, are 
worthy their inspiration. On each side 
the main entrance is a seated figure, one 
“ Seulpture,”’ by Daniel Chester French, 
the other “Painting,” by Louis St. 
Gaudens. Concerning the latter, an in- 
teresting little anecdote may be told. 

When Mr. St. Gaudens—the beauty 
and power of whose work is well known to 





RAPHAEL (1483-1520). 


the world of artists, though the great 
fame of his brother, Augustus, has over- 
shadowed his popular renown—had fin- 
ished his clay model of “ Painting,” it 
was sent from his studio in Windsor, 
Vermont, to New York, to be executed in 
gray marble by Attilio Piccirilli. Sepa- 
rated from his work, however, the artist 
began to brood upon what he thought, in 
retrospect, were its imperfections. A 
little brooding convinced him that the de- 
sign was miserably inferior to his inten- 
tion. He sent a telegram to Mr. Piccirilli 
bidding him smash the model and cease 
work upon the statue. 

Fortunately, Mr. Piccirilli was not in 
too great haste to obey the artist’s de- 
structive mandate. A day or two later 
Mr. Gilbert, the architect, happened to 
be in the workshop where much of the 













































































MICHELANGELO (1475-1564). 





ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528). 


EIGHT OF THE PORTRAIT MEDALLIONS FOR THE FRIEZE OF THE ART BUILDING— 
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REMBRANDT (1607-1669). 


decorative work for the exposition was 
done. He stood before the figure which 
Mr. St. Gaudens had designed, and was 
moved to express the high admiration 
which it inspired in him. Mrs. Louis St. 
Gaudens, herself an artist, was in the 
shop modeling behind a curtain, and she 
was the witness of his very genuine de- 
light in the beauty of her husband’s work. 
Mr. Piccirilli then showed Mr. Gilbert 
the telegram, and by dint of wiring and 
of corresponding they persuaded Mr. 
St. Gaudens that his figure deserved a 
very different fate from the one he had 
decreed for it. The incident, not alto- 
gether unlike the rescue of “ The Reces- 
sional” after Kipling thought he had 
found it unworthy, adds a new touch of 
interest to the figure which guards one 
side of the entrance to the Art Building. 


AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS (BORN 1848). 


Above the main portico stand six fig- 
ures, representing the six great schools 
of art—the classic, designed by Frank 
Edwin Elwell, the Renaissance by Carl 
Tefft, the Gothic by Johannes Gelert, the 
Oriental by Henry Linder, the Egyptian 
by Albert Jaegers, and the modern by C. 
F. Hamann. This row of figures is-done 
in stone. At the base of the main pedi- 
ment, above this line, are two griffins by 
Phimister Proctor, which appear at the 
head of the present article. Near each 
end of the main building is a niche, in 
one of which is a statue of “ Truth” by 
Charles Grafly, and in the other “ Na- 
ture” by Philip Martiny. At the top of 
the pediment is the figure of “ Inspira- 
tion” by Andrew O’Connor. 

Mr. O’Connor’s is a comparatively new 
name in the list of representative artists. 
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SANDRO BOTTICELLI (1447-1515). 


TITIAN (1477-1576). 


—AT ST. LOUIS, EXECUTED BY GEORGE T. BREWSTER AND ATTILIO PICCIRILLI. 
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He is a young man, and one of whom his 
elders have the highest hopes. His’ work 
does more than to assure the carrying on 
of the traditions of Augustus St. Gau- 
dens and his confréres. Mr. O’Connor is 
original, as well as greatly gifted in the 
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plained himself. As he had thought of 
the abstraction for which he was to create 
an embodiment, it had been borne in upon 
him that great art has been conceived 
in sorrow and travail; therefore he made 
his ‘Inspiration’ not a fleecy daughter 
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“INSPIRATION,” MODELED BY ANDREW O'CONNOR, THE FIGURE WHICH CROWNS THE MAIN 


FACADE OF 


technique of the sculptor’s tools. The 
poetically intellectual quality of his work 
is illustrated in the noble and. brooding 
figure which crowns the Art Building. 

“ When the sketch of it was submitted 
to me,” said Mr. Gilbert, in speaking of 
this successful statue, “I was of course 
struck by its beauty; but I had in my 
mind the more conventional conception 
of ‘Inspiration ’—the soaring figure of 
art, held to earth by the slightest of ties. 
IT told Mr. O’Connor that I thought his 
sketch a beautiful one, but admitted that 
to me it had no immediate connection 
with the idea of inspiration. He ex- 


THE 


ART BUILDING. 


of the stars and zephyrs, but a grave and 
pensive figure. And it is in this quality 
of deep and sympathetic thought with 
which Mr. O’Connor informs his work 
that the promise of a new great name in 
American seulpture is found.” 

In addition to these seulptured decora- 
tions, the frieze of the main building is 
adorned by twenty-two medallions, con- 
taining portraits of the great artists in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture— 
Phidias, Raphael, Michelangelo, and so 
on down to men of our own day. These 
medallions are executed in stone and are 
the work of Brewster and Piccirilli. 
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Old Man Conlon. 
I. 


By what untoward working of the law 
of atavistic reversion Old Man Conlon 
ever came to have a son who combined 
the qualities of miser, braggart, coward, 
and bully, no one could ever determine. 
Old Man Conlon was himself the most 
generous of souls, the gentlest, bravest, 
most considerate. But the.sight.of Tom 
Conlon, big, ruddy, swaggering, was 
enough to give grave doubts as to the 
person and disposition of his father’s 
late wife. 

They lived together, the old man, Tom, 
Tom’s wife, and two children, in one of 
the back streets of Heronside. The back 
streets of Heronside were not unsightly 
or crowded. The air from the bay blew 
salt and vigorous through them, and in 
the dooryards of their little houses 
bloomed those bright-colored blossoms 
which the villagers of the Eastern coast 
love—bits .of brief, flaming defiance to 
the gray gloom of the sea and the fogs. 

The Conlon place in particular. rioted 
with color. Beneath the windows of the 
weather-beaten , cottage there was a 
border of nasturtiums. In an inecapaci- 
tated dory, painted a more vivid green 
than any waters through which it had 
ever cut its way, were the pink and white 
and red of geraniums, the cheerful blue 
of bachelors’ buttons, and the cloudier 
azure of forget-me-nots. Behind the 
house, hedges of sunflowers hid the 
pateh of earth divided into more utili- 
tarian strips—rows of beets, tomatoes, 
cabbages, and onions. “And all this efflo- 
rescence and vegetation was the result of 
Old Man Conlon’s industry. 

“Sure, what would I be doin’—nothin’ 
at all but twiddlin’ me thumbs in the 
house?” he used to ask when the doctor 
in passing, or Father Joseph on a pas- 
toral visit—yes, or even the Rev. Cot- 
ton Mather Putnam of the Old South 
Church of Heronside, on an errand in 
the neighborhood—would pause to ad- 
mire the show and to comment upon his 
activity. 

Tom Conlon heartily concurred in his 
father’s sentiment. 

“He'd be a nice one, he would,” Tom 





was accustomed to remark, “to sit an’ 
eat an’ drink an’ keep warm by the fire, 
an’ never do a hand’s turn for the whole 
of it! One more mouth to fill counts, | 
‘an tell you, an’ I ain’t no Rothschild 
nor no Astor.” 

“T hear’ the old man set you up in 
business, Tom,” an adventurous listener 
would sometimes say. The conversation 
generally took place in Tom’s waterside 
grocery shop, patronized by the poorer 
folk of the town for supplies, and used 
by the loungers as a poor man’s club. 

“ Aw, you hear a great deal,” Tom 
would snarl in reply. 

But his repartee never went beyond 
that. For it was true that, at his son’s 
earnest solicitation, Old Man Conlon 
had raised the money to start the boy in 
business. A “back pension” was the 
foundation of their fortunes. Old- Man 
Conlon had been one of Heronside’s vol- 
unteers during the Civil War; but it had 
taken a quarter of a century to convince 
him that there was enough connection 
between a bullet wound at Antietam and 
his lameness to justify him in applying 
for a pension. His son had finally made 
him see reason in the matter, and it was 
the two or three thousand dollars result- 
ing that had set Tom up as a grocer. 
Whereupon he had made a thrifty and 
provident marriage with the only daugh- 
ter of the village barber, who was also 
the village usurer, and the pair took 
Old Man Conlon to live with them. 

“We might as well have that eight 
dollars a month as anybody else,” said 
Tom. 

“ It’s little enough,” added his wife. 

She was a thoroughly consistent wom- 
an, and she never changed her attitude 
even when she discovered that the old 
man could be made useful in varied 
ways; that he could turn the wringer on 
wash days, do the marketing, mend the 
window glass, manage a garden, tend a 
cow, and take care of the children as 
they came. And when people said to 
her: “My, ain’t your father-in-law 
grown old an’ quiet-like all of a sud- 
den?” she answered curtly: “Old? That 
man’ll live forever. They always do 
that’s livin’ on others.” 

Now, the labors that the old man per- 
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formed doubtless served to keep his 
strength and health. His sad, sunken, 
blue eyes were clear; his brown, wrinkled 
skin had a look of vigor. He was almost 
as straight as on the day, forty years 
before, when he, with all the county vol- 
unteers, had marched from Heronside to 
the squealing of a fife and the beating of 
a drum, and a woman on the roadside 
had smiled and smiled and waved her 
hand until he had passed, and had then 
fallen in a-faint. But he did not talk 
much now, ‘and he did not laugh. He 
had given up his pipe and his plug— 
“filthy things,’ his daughter-in-law 
called them, and “expensive in hard 
times,” his son. 

When all his chores about the little 
place were done he used to mount to his 
attic. In winter the kitchen fire—the 
only one the economical Conlons main- 
tained—seemed searce large enough for 
three adults and the children. In sum- 
mer the narrow porch was crowded if he 
sat upon it. He used to tell himself in 
his banishment that “ of course Tom an’ 
his woman would be wantin’ a few min- 
utes together; sure, an’ didn’t he remem- 
ber how ’twas himself?” But he sighed 
as he climbed into bed. 

Day by day the younger children grew 
more and more impertinent to him. Day 
by day his son and daughter-in-law re- 
garded him with more grudging eyes. 
They had succeeded in convincing them- 
selves that the words they had uttered so 
long were true—that they were support- 
ing a useless, tiresome old man, and 
that it was an wngrateful task. He felt 
it all; he opposed to the impertinence 
of the little Conlons a more timid af- 
fection, which they scorned and tram- 
pled on with the sure, instinctive imita- 
tion of childhood. He strove to make 
himself more useful to his son’s wife, 
but no usefulness could be commensu- 
rate with her‘insatiable demands. He 
thought, dully and dimly, of leaving the 








house, of trying to board elsewhere; 
vague notions of the Soldiers’ Home 


floated through his mind. But he had 
pride, Old Man Conlon, as well as a lov- 
ing heart. He could not advertise his 
children’s coldness and ingratitude. 

“ An’ if me own, that I’ve done every- 
thing for, treat me so,” he reasoned, 
“what would it be wid strangers?” 


Il. 


Mercy Rankin paused in front of the 
Conlon wicket, and addressed the old 
man with that note of eagerness which 
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gave her girlish voice so much of its 
charm. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I beg your pardon, 
but how lovely those pale brown nastur- 
tiums are! Can you tell me what-kind 
they are?” 

The old man smiled kindly upon her. 

“T ean’t do that,” he answered, “ for 
I’ve no head at all to be remimberin’ 
names. But I can do better, miss, if ye’ll 
kindly let me. I'll be diggin’ ye a plant, 
an’ ye know how ’twill spread for ye.” 

Merey: beamed. 

“Oh, would you please?” she asked. 
“T love gardening; I do a’ good deal of 
it over at our plaee—my father’s, I 
mean. He is Mr. Rankin.” 

“ Sure an’ ye’ve a fine place over there 
on the bay, an’ gardeners enough an’ to 
spare, I’m thinkin’.” 

“Certainly we could spare some of 
them,” agreed Mercy. “ You see, I love 
to do my own digging and pruning and 
planting. And they don’t care particu- 
larly to have me.” 

The old man nodded understandingly. 
Then he went indoors to find a box and a 
bit of twine, and when he returned he 
brought Merey a glass of water. They 
talked together a few minutes, flower- 
grower to flower-grower, not the rich 
man’s daughter to the poor man. And a 
glow stole through Old Man Conlon’s 
veins; it was so satisfactory and so 
warming to talk with a congenial spirit! 

“What did she pay you for the plant 
you dug up for her?” demanded Mrs. 
Tom when the colloquy was over and 


Merey Rankin had gone glimmering 
along her way through the _ village 
streets. 


replied the 
“She’s a 


“She didn’t offer money,” 
old man with deep content. 
nice young girl.” 

“It’s easy seen you’re livin’ on other 
folks,” retorted Mrs. Tom; but the gibe 
had lost some of its power to wound. 

By the end of the month Mercy’s 
“ affair” with Old Man Conlon was a 
favorite jest in her own circle, so fre- 
quent, long, and confidential were the 
talks over the wicket fence. The Hon. 
Ezra Rankin and his wife laughed in- 
dulgently at Mercy’s enthusiasm. The 


Hon. Ezra, with gubernatorial aspira- 
tions, even encouraged her democracy. 


He had, however, the good sense not to 
make it self-conscious. 

As for the old man, the respect, the 
affectionate regard, the docile attention 
of the pretty girl were a tonic to him. 
He forgot to brood upon the imperti- 
nences of his grandchildren and the 




















‘VE NO HEAD AT ALL TO BE REMIMBERIN’ NAMES.” 
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harshness of his son. Here was some one 
from another sphere seeking and honor- 
ing what his own ignored and scorned, 

However, not until the great two hun- 
dred and fiftieth birthday celebration of 
Heronside was planned was all the dis- 
tinction which the Rankin connection 
held for Old Man Conlon revealed. 
Then even the grudging Tom and the 
embittered Mrs. Tom and the awed chil- 
dren admitted that the friendship be- 
tween their relative and Merey Rankin 
had not been in vain. For the Hon. Ezra 
himself, chairman of the committee on 
parades, with a committeeman or two in 
tow, came to ask Old Man Conlon to 
head the procession of veterans, sitting 
in state with a tattered battle-flag in an 
open barouche. 

“All the other veterans,” smiled the 
Hon. Ezra, “are merely Spanish war 
heroes. You are the only Heronside 
man left who fought in the Civil War, 
Mr. Conlon.” ; 

Mr. Conlon sighed and nodded. His 
talk drifted to Antietam. By a happy 
coincidence, the Hon. Ezra’s father had 
fought there. Still happier, the Ninth 
Massachusetts and the Thirteenth IIli- 
nois, in which the older Rankin had been 
enrolled, were camped side by side be- 
fore the battle. In fact, the Hon. Ezra 
was almost ready to claim relationship 
with Old Man Conlon before the end of 
the interview. 

It was upon this fraternal scene that 
Tom Conlon entered. Tom had not his 
father’s simplicity in the presence of 
greatness. He was awkward and flus- 
tered by the meeting. But nothing could 
exceed the Hon. Ezra’s affability. He 
understood that Mr. Conlon was one of 
Heronside’s merchants? Yes’ Ah, noble 
industry! He himself believed in en- 
couraging home activities. The contract 
for fireworks, now—and yes, the provi- 
sioning of the boats which were to take 
part in the water pageant of the ecele- 
bration—could Mr. Conlon consider ap- 
plying for them, perhaps? x 

Tom’s greedy eyes sparkled; but before 
he could blurt out his joyous acceptance 
of the chance to bid for these contracts, 
Old Man Conlon spoke. 

“It’s a good chanst you're offerin’ us, 
Mr. Rankin,” he said with dignity. “ An’ 
me an’ Tom will talk it over together. 
*Twas me set him up in business, an’ 
I’m a sort of silent partner to him.” 

“That will settle it with the com- 
mittee,” the suave Mr. Rankin assured 


them, while Tom glowered and blinked 
and started to speak and then thought 
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better of it. Then the politician left 
them to their consultation. 

“ Don’t ye say a word, Tom,” advised 
the old man. “ Ye’ll be sorry for it if ye 
do. If ye want the conthracts, ye’ll have 
to pay me back the money I set ye up 
wid. We’ve thried it your way, an’, God 
forgive me, it’s made a dreary old man 
of me an’ a cold-blooded young man of 
ve. But here’s another chanst for us 
both. D’ye want thim conthracts?” 

* T—you—what  the—yes, sir, I do,” 
answered Tom. 

And nowadays the Conlon children re- 
fer to the day when grandpa rode in the 
procession as the most effulgent ocea- 
sion of their lives. And Mrs. Conlon 
cuffs them as soundly as the old man will 
permit if they do not drag his easy chair 
to the fire and find his slippers for him, 
and his glasses and his paper. For he 
has two or three thousand dollars, and 
he might leave it to the church, or to 
the library in which Merey Rankin is so 
interested, if his relatives crossed him 
in anything! 

Anne O’ Hagan. 


An Inauguration Incident. 
I. 


ARMISTEAD had not been a member of 
the Governor’s staff long enough to be 
very sure what his duties were. So far, 
there had been nothing to do but wear a 
gorgeous new uniform and follow his 
chief wherever the old gentleman chose 
to lead. The day was the 3d of March, 
the eve of a Presidential inauguration. 
The time was eight o’cloek, and the Gov- 
ernor had gone alone to dine with an old 
comrade of the Army of the Cumber- 
land. Armistead was free to spend the 
evening as pleased him best. 

He had few acquaintanees in Wash- 
ington. Indeed, he could reeall but two 
on whose weleome he might count. One 
was the wife of the new Senator from 
his State, who was keeping open house 
for her husband’s visiting constituents; 
the other was the retiring Senator’s wife, 
who was holding an informal farewell 
reception. Armistead could not decide 
at which house to present himself. He 
walked slowly down the corridor of the 
hotel in which the Governor and his staff 
were quartered, and made up his mind to 
leave the thing for chance to settle. 

“Tf the next person who comes in by 
that door is a woman, I'll go and re- 
joice with the are-to-bes,” he said to 
himself, as he neared the ladies’ en- 
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BEG A THOUSAND PARDONS! SOMEBODY SHOVED ME.” 
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trance. “If it’s a man, Ill go and 
mingle my tears with those of the have- 
beens.” 

He stood awaiting the decree of fate. 
The hall-boy flung the door open. There 
wus a swish of silken petticoats, a 
glimpse of vivid hair under a thick veil, 
and as Armistead stood aside he heard 
a crisp voice exclaim: 

“ Dear me, why don’t they have more 
light? Here, boy, take my bag!” 

With a start he realized that the re- 
mark was addressed to himself. A piece 
of silver was thrust into one of his 
hands, a ‘traveling bag into the other, 
and before he had time to grasp the fact 
that his uniform had been mistaken for 
the livery of a bell-boy, the lady had 
sailed on toward the parlor. He followed 
meekly, till, rounding a corner, he came 
upon the functionary whose duties had 
been so unexpectedly thrust upon him. 
There was a quick transaction in which 
another silver piece played an important 
part. 

“A dollar more if you'll come back 
here in ten minutes and tell me that 


Jady’s name,” Armistead whispered, as 


he surrendered the bag: 

An hour later, he was imploring the 
new Senator’s wife, by all the sacred 
memories of their life-long friendship, 
to find somebody, somewhere in Wash- 
ington, to present him to Miss Luey 
Breck, of Louisville. 

“She must be old Colonel Breck’s 
d ughter,” said the new Senator re- 
flectively. “I heard he was here.” 

“Do you know him?” Armistead de- 
manded. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Can’t you manage to meet him 
somehow between now and to-morrow 
night?” Armistead begged. “ I’m going 
to dance with that girl at the inaugura- 
tion ball if I have to ask the President 
himself to present me. Can’t you fix it 
for me?” 

“We're not going to the ball,” said the 
Senator’s wife. “I went to the last one, 
and a man in a sack coat tore off the tail 
of my gown. It will be a frightful mob: 
Anybody who eares to buy a ticket can 
go. I don’t approve of the thing, any 
way. All the work of the Pension Office 
is stopped for four days, and a thousand 
or so clerks have a vacation at the gov- 
ernment’s expense, just to let a few 
florists and caterers make money out of 
the crowd.” 

“Don’t you think Miss Breck will 
go?” Armistead asked anxiously. 

“Of eourse she’ll be there,” said the 


Senator’s wife. “She’s young, and she 
doesn’t live in Washington. Everybody 
goes once in a lifetime.” 

“Well, this will be my once,” said 
Armistead. “I’m going, and I shall 
meet that girl there. The Governor will 
be sure to know her father. The Gover- 
nor knows every-man, woman, and child 
in the census report.” 

“Tt will be like looking for a needle 
in a haystack, Billy,” the Senator’s wife 
observed. 

“A needle in ten haystacks, but Ill 
find her. I’m going to haunt the dining- 
room to-morrow morning till I get one 
good look at her, and then I'll trail her 
like a bloodhound. She can’t escape me. 
You just wait.” 

“ Billy,” said the Senator’s wife, “ if 
you do anything rash ? 

“JT won't,” said Billy cheerfully. “J’ll 
just make her apologize for the insult 
to my brand new uniform, that’s all, and 
I'll dance with her if I have to sift a 
whole hay-market to find her.” 

The 4th of March was a wearing day 
for the old Governor. Under the blue of 
such a sky as seldom smiles above Wash- 
ington in March, he proudly clattered up 
the bunting-hung stretch of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, attended by his staff, to 
watch his party’s leader take the oath of 
office. He rode less gaily back to lunch 
with the new Senator. He shook the 
hands of half Washington in the after- 
noon, and when Armistead knocked at 
his door at nine that evening he found 
the old warrior snug abed. 

* Aren’t you going to the ball?” asked 
Armistead, dismayed. 

“ You get right out of this, Billy Arm- 
istead, and let my shattered remnants 
rest where they are!” the Governor 
roared. “I’m going to sleep! ” 

“But won’t the President expect to 
see you?” Billy protested. 

“TTe can expect till he’s black in the 
face,” was the reply. “ You tell him so. 
Tell it, or act it out to musie, I don’t care 
which. Get out and let me sleep! ” 

There was nothing left for Armistead 
but to go to the ball alone. He had 
counted on the Governor to introduce 
him when he should have found his 
needle in the haystack; but if the Gov- 
ernor wouldn’t, the Governor wouldn’t, 
and that settled it. 





TI. 


Tur haystack was a great deal larger 
than Armistead had expected. The ex- 
terior of the Pension Office, that least 

















attractive of all governmental edifices, 
gave no hint of the really imposing ball- 
room within. Armistead’s eyes were daz- 
zled by the innumerable garish lights, 
the great smilax-twined pillars, the 
white and gold hangings of the ceiling, 
the streaming bunting of the galleries, 
and the crowded floor, where elaborate 
ball gowns shouldered toilettes of ob- 
vious improvisation, and sack coats 
elbowed immaculate evening dress. It 
was the concrete expression of opulent 
democracy. 

Armistead was half in jest when he 
entered the building, but before he had 
made two fruitless circuits of the great 
court, he was wholly in earnest. A dozen 
different times he caught sight of vividly 
red hair, and his hopes brightened, only 
to fade when he saw that the face be- 
neath the hair was not the one that he 
sought. He threaded his way from gal- 
lery to floor, and from floor to gallery, 
his teeth set in a dogged determina- 
tion wholly out of proportion to the 
whimsical spirit with which he had be- 
gun his search. 

At last his persistence won. Miss 
Breck and an elderly gentleman wear- 
ing a colonel’s uniform were standing 
at one side of the court, evidently wait- 
ing to go into the supper-room. Armi- 
stead managed to squeeze in through the 
crowd, and followed close at their heels. 
Advance was possible at a snail’s pace 
only. The crowd behind him pressed him 
nearer and nearer. There was a sudden 
forward rush, and he almost swept Miss 
Breck from her feet as he was pushed 
against her. He drew back as best he 
could, with a murmured apology, and 
the lady gave a little scream. A tendril 
of her red hair had caught on a button 
of his uniform. Instantly he decided on 
his eourse of action. 

“T beg a thousand pardons!” he said, 
disentangling the hair. “Somebody 
shoved me.” 

Miss Breck glanced over her shoul- 
der as she patted her disheveled tresses. 
Armistead gave a very well executed 
start of surprise. 

“ Well, of all pieces of good fortune! ” 
he said. “To think of finding you here! 
I didn’t expect to see you so soon again.” 

Miss Breck’s profile was vaguely per- 
plexed. 

“Don’t tell me you don’t remember 
me, Miss Breck,” Billy pleaded. 

“T haven’t eyes in my back hair,” the 
lady made answer, “and in this jam I 
can’t very well turn to look at you.” 

“Tt is an awful crowd, isn’t it?” said 
8m 
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Armistead, determined to pursue his ad- 
vantage. “I didn’t see a soul I knew till 
I ran against you. What luck! But L 
am afraid you don’t remember me at all. 
You must have met so many people 
these last few days that I couldn’t expect 
you to remember a mere man.” 

“Your buttons seem perfectly famil- 
iar,” said Miss Breck, turning her head 
for the fraction of a second. “ And now 
that I see you, I remember you per- 
fectly, of course. How stupid of me not 
to recognize you before! ” 

“Tm so glad you do remember me,” 
said Billy jubilantly. “ And mayn’t I go 
in to supper with you and your father? 
I haven’t met him, you know. He wasn’t 
with you, was he?” 

“Do you mean at Mrs. Powell’s last 
night?” asked Miss Breck. 

“Bully for her!” said Armistead to 
himself. “ She wants to find out where it 
was she is to remember meeting me. She 
isn’t going to admit that she ever forgets 
anybody. I wonder who Mrs. Powell is ? 

“Yes,” he said aloud and unabashed. 
“There were so many people. there, and 
I had so little opportunity to talk to 
you, that I hardly dared hope you’d re- 
call me the next time we met.” 

“Oh, I never forget anybody,” Miss 
Breck answered. 

Just then a tidal wave swept them into 
the supper-room. Miss Breck fluffed out 
her draperies with a sigh of relief. 

“Thank goodness we’re out of that 
jam!” she said. “Father, this is 
Mr.——” and a sudden cough made the 
name unintelligible. 

“ Armistead,” Billy supplied quickly. 

“Glad to meet you, sir,” said the 
colonel. “I see by your uniform that 
you're an officer. May I ask what branch 
of the service?” 

“Oh, I’m just an aid on Governor 
Robertson’s staff,’ Armistead replied, 
“and if I hadn’t been so fortunate as to 
meet you and Miss Breck I should have 
gone away without speaking to a soul. I 
do hope you'll take pity on me and let 
me share your salt and chicken salad.” 

“We shall be delighted, sir,” the colo- 
nel assured him cordially. “Seats for a 
party of three, waiter!” 

Billy trembled lest Miss Breck should 
revert to the unknown Mrs. Powell and 
the supposed scene of their meeting. 
He did not believe Colonel Breck pos- 
sessed a sufficiently keen sense of humor 
to take his bold maneuver as a joke if 
confession of the fraud were forced 
from him, and he skilfully led the con- 
versation into safe channels. Miss Lucy 
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was all smiles and animation. Her un- 
suspecting acceptance of him as a prop- 
erly presented acquaintance made him 
feel almost ashamed of himself, but he 
found comfort in the reflection that a 
girl who couldn’t remember whom she 
had and had not met ought not to pre- 
tend that she could. 

Once launched in conversation, it was 
no trick at all to strengthen his position 
by the discovery of genuine acquaint- 
ances in common. Billy had known Ken- 
tucky men in college, and Miss Breck 
had spent several summers in places fa- 
miliar to him. To the colonel, the mat- 
ter resolved itself into a mathematical 
axiom. Friends of his friends were 
friends of himself. Billy knew people 
whom the colonel knew, therefore he was 
entitled to know the colonel. By the 
time supper was over he had become 
like an old friend of the family. 

After supper Colonel Breck, giving up 
as hopeless any attempt to dance on the 
impossible tiled floor, carried his daugh- 
ter and his new-found friend with him 
to pay their respects to his old friend, 
the President. The zealous gentleman 
who guarded the approach to the Presi- 
dent’s retiring-room had refused admit- 
tance to all persons personally unknown 
to him, though a foreign minister and 
the Governor of a sovereign State hap- 
pened to be among their number; but he 
accepted a curt nod from the colonel as 
sufficient passport. 

The President was cordial, in spite of 
the fatigue of his long day. He was 
pleased to inquire why Armistead’s chief 
had not come to pay his respects. Billy 
described the old Governor as _ indis- 
posed, but deeply disappointed at the 
necessity for absenting himself. 

The President’s tired eyes twinkled. 

“Did he tell you to say that to me?” 
he asked. 

Armistead blushed. 

“ Not in—not in just those words, Mr. 
President,” he stammered. “He 
said o 

“You needn’t repeat his exact words,” 
chuckled the President. “I know the old 
Governor. Tell him I’m sorry he didn’t 
come.” 

Armistead bowed and stepped aside. 
The next moment he found himself con- 
fronted by the retiring Senator’s wife, 
against whom Fate had decided on the 
evening before. 

“You bad boy!” she cried. “ Why 
didn’t you come to my house last 
night?” 

Billy was momentarily stricken dumb 
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as he realized that Miss Breck could not 
fail to hear. 

“ T—I was busy,” he muttered. 

“Fly away with you for a no-such-a- 
thinger!” cried the lady. “ You were at 
my successor’s, you know you were. She ° 
told me to-day you spent the evening 
there talking nonsense about some red- 
headed girl you were determined to 
meet. Did you meet her?” . 

On Billy’s agonized ears fell Miss 
Breck’s voice, clear and chill. 

“Father and I are going now,” she 
said. “ Good-night! ” 

“Oh, Armistead’s going along with 
us,” said the colonel. “ We’re all at the 
same hotel.” 

He led the way down the stairs, and 
Billy followed with Miss Lucey, his air 
castle toppling about his ears. The whole 
structure was irretrievably ruined. Miss 
Breck knew now that she had never met 
him at Mrs. Powell’s, and he felt that he 
stood forth revealed in all his unpar- 
donable effrontery. 

They descended the stairs in silence. 
Miss Lucy disappeared into the cloak- 
room, and Billy made a mad dash for his 
hat and coat. He was determined to 
make some attempt at an apology before 
she went away forever. It was hardly 
possible that she could ever forgive him, 
but he would give her the satisfaction of 
seeing him sue for pardon in abject hu- 
miliation. The colonel was a long time 
about regaining his hat, and Miss Lucy, 
cloaked and hooded, was standing alone 
at the door of the cloak-room when 
Armistead rejoined her. 

“T have something unpardonable to 
confess, Miss Breck,” he began, “and I 
beg you to believe that I didn’t mean to 
act quite like a cad. It began when you 
mistook me for a bell-boy last night, and 
in a spirit of pure fun I made up my 
mind to meet you and give you back the 
tip you handed me. I meant to meet you 
somehow, but I didn’t mean to “f 

“To say you were at Mrs. Powell’s 
when you weren’t?” Miss Lucey merci- 
lessly interrupted. 

Billy groaned. 

“Tt was shameful of me to impose on 
you so,” he said. “You couldn’t:be ex- 
pected to remember just who was and 
who wasn’t there.” 

“No,” said Miss Breck slowly, “I 
really couldn’t be expected to remember, 
but I thought perhaps you might have 
been there, you know. You see ”—and 
she hesitated for a moment. Then she 
looked up at Armistead and smiled. 
“You see, I wasn’t there myself. Quite 
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ready, father. Are you coming with us, 
Mr. Armistead?” 
“ Am 1?” eried Billy. “To the end of 


the world! ” 
Ruth Kimball Gardiner. 





Mrs. Cooper’s Conversion. 
I. 


Mrs. Bankianp Cooper was bored at 
the Women’s Club that afternoon. Any 
one could see that who noted the slightly 
weary poise of her fine head, the slightly 
superior expression of her keen, dark 
eyes. 

The speaker of the day was a young 
woman, Miss Vroom, who was giving the 
club her experiences as a probation offi- 
cer. Mrs. Cooper disapproved of the club 
taking up the matter of the appointment 
of probation officers in the first place. 
She had disapproved of its subsequent 
decision to pay a probation officer’s sal- 
ary, there being no city fund available 
for the purpose. 

To Mrs. Cooper these were not the 
functions of a club. The proper mission 
of a woman’s club, to her mind, was the 
diffusion of culture. She did not care for 
people who did not behave correctly, 
speak correctly, and dress correctly. 

And so it was that the girl on the plat- 
form set Mrs. Cooper’s teeth on edge. 
Her tailor-made walking-dress had been 
well enough in the beginning; but now it 
kilted up a little just in front, giving an 
unnecessary and most inartistic glimpse 
of her stout walking-shoes. And it hung 
down behind, just a little longer than 
anywhere else, in a forlorn kind of fash- 
ion. And, worst of all, on her head was a 
wide black lace hat, with a long white 
ostrich plume; a strangely incongruous 
head-covering with a short, severely- 
made street dress, 

Poor Miss Vroom! She had been 
caught in a sudden downpour the night 
before, and soaked. Her neat little street 
hat, that went so well with her walking- 
suit, had been ruined; and in the morn- 
ing the skirt proved to have crawled out 
of shape with the ingenious malignity of 
inanimate objects. There was no time 
for renovation. It was still pouring. She 
simply could not afford to wear her best 
dress, her one pretty silk, out in the rain. 

When she began to speak, her acute 
perception of her poor appearance 
worked to the detriment of her manner; 
but soon, in her anxiety to make these 
women see her work just as she did, she 
forgot her clothes, and talked better. 
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Some of her hearers seemed deeply in- 
terested; but Mrs. Cooper did not melt. 
She was not touched by the things the 
girl was telling. A woman who fell low 
enough to come under the care of a pro- 
bation officer, to her mind, was a being 
of another world; a creature incapable of 
regeneration, and, even if regenerated, 
uninteresting to Mrs. Cooper. 

When Miss Vroom told how, in certain 
cases of first offense, she was able to pro- 
tect the arrested woman from exposure 
and disgrace, Mrs. Cooper’s lips shut 
tightly. She questioned whether it were 
to the advantage of society to have such 
persons protected from the consequence 
of their acts. And as for misfortunes and 
dangers of young girls, Mrs. Cooper held 
that no woman was treated in any way 
that she did not invite. No man had ever 
treated Mrs. Bankland Cooper with any- 
thing but respectful consideration, 


II. 


MEANWHILE, Celia was drawing near the 
Golden Gate. Celia was Mrs. Cooper’s 
niece, the daughter of her only and dearly 
loved sister. Celia’s parents were mis- 
sionaries in Siam, and Celia had been 
with them there for the last five years. 
Before that she had lived, from the age 
of five to that of twelve, with her Aunt 
Margaret; and now she was going back 
to Aunt Margaret’s to go to college. 

The decision had been made suddenly, 
and they had not cabled, to save expense; 
for missionaries are poor. Celia was to 
telegraph on reaching San Francisco. 
She did so, and then started blithely 
across the continent. A girl who had 
crossed the Pacific three times and trav- 
eled in the wilds of Siam was not likely to 
find any difficulty in crossing the United 
States. 

She reached the city at eleven o’clock 
at night, tired, but gay with the buoyancy 
of seventeen. No Aunt Margaret was 
there to meet her in the family carriage. 
She knew immediately that her message 
must have miscarried. Aunt Margaret 
had moved since she lived with her be- 
fore, but she had the address safely—832 
Marion Street. 

Celia went to the telephone, but found 
only her uncle’s business address in the 
book. As a matter of fact, Mrs. Cooper 
had a telephone, but kept the number out 
of the list. Then Celia thought of send- 
ing a message to her aunt, but she was 


‘so impatient to get to the house herself 


that she could not bear to wait. She went 
to the station matron and said: 
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“T want to go to 832 Marion Street. 
Can you recommend me to a good cab- 
man who will take me directly there?” 

The matron spoke to a man about the 
building, and after a minute or two told 
Celia that a man was waiting who would 
take her safely to her destination, and 
not overcharge her. To be perfectly safe, 
she said, she would let him see that she, 
the matron, had taken his number. 

So Celia went off in perfect peace of 
mind. It was a long drive, and when the 
cab stopped and she had alighted, the 
houses were all dark about her. 

“Wait till I see if it’s the right num- 
ber,” said Celia. 

“Tt’s the number, all right,” said the 
man, but civilly lighted a match. 

By its flicker Celia made out the figures 
on the door. Then she paid the man, add- 
ing a modest tip for his good-nature, and 
bade him a pleasant good-night as she 
rang the bell. 

All was silent within, and she rang 
again and again before she heard the 
welcome sound of approaching footsteps. 
There was a slow, maddening fussing 
with the door, and finally a female with 
tousled hair and flannel dressing-gown 
appeared to view. Celia attempted to 
step inside, but the woman blocked the 
way. 

“ What do you want here?” said she. 

“T want my aunt, Mrs. Cooper. 
Please tell her that I am here,” said Celia 
with dignity. 

“ There’s no one named Cooper in the 
house,” said the woman. 

Celia was bewildered. 

“But surely this is my aunt’s house, 
number 832 ” she began. 

“Fight thirty-two what?” said the 
woman. 

“ Right thirty-two Marion Street,” re- 
plied Celia. 

“This is 832 Barrier Street,” said the 
woman, preparing to close the door. 

“Oh, but please!” said Celia in dis- 
tress, placing her hand against the door. 
“ Whose house is this?” 





“Tt’s a boarding-house,” said the wom-. 


an curtly. 

“Then can’t I stay here to-night?” in- 
quired Celia. 

“No, miss, you can’t. We don’t take in 
young women that turn up alone at 
twelve o’clock at night,’”? answered the 
woman, and shut the door in her face. 

Celia had never felt so friendless and 
forlorn in her life as when she walked 
down those steps. Her physical exhaus- 
tion swept over her suddenly, and to- 
gether with that and her loneliness, and 
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the sense of insult conveyed by the wom- 
an’s last words, she wanted to sit down 
and ery like a child. 

Her breeding came to her rescue. She 
controlled herself, and forced herself to 
survey the matter calmly. Her common . 
sense told her to find a policeman and 
inquire the way to her aunt’s house. 
After all, she reflected, it was a very sim- 
ple, natural mistake. “ Marion” and 
“ Barrier” sounded very much alike. 

She walked slowly along, looking for a 
policeman. Of course there was none in 
sight. She met occasional pedestrians, 
but they paid no attention to her, until 
she passed in front of a saloon. The 
swinging doors swayed open, and a man 
precipitated himself. almost into her 
arms. She turned sharply to avoid him, 
but he seized her arm. 

. “Where you goin’, mah honey?” said 
e. 

“Let me go, sir!” returned Celia. 

“Oh, oh!” said the man. “So young 
and so unkind! You're too pretty to wan- 
der alone so late, my dear.. Let me see you 
home, now! ” 

“Will you let me go?” demanded 
Celia, thoroughly angry. 

“ Not till you kiss me, sweetheart,” said 
the man, and threw an arm around her. 

Celia had never struck anybody since 
she got out of short frocks and pigtails; 
but now she raised her hand and dealt 
the man a slap full in the face. Then 
she uttered a scream for help. 

In an instant she was surrounded. Men 
poured out of the saloon and came run- 
ning from every direction. Had Celia 
been wise she would have stood perfectly 
still; but she was excited and terrified, 
and full of righteous indignation. She 
struggled violently to escape. 

The man held her arms pinioned to her 
sides, and laughed at her; but he was 
unsteady on his pins, and in the struggle 
Celia stumbled against him, and he went 
down. The crowd laughed uproariously, 
and at that moment the belated police- 
man arrived. 

“ What’s the row here?” he said, push- 
ing through the crowd. 

“Girl knocked a man down,” was the 
response. 

“Tt is false!” said Celia indignantly. 
“The man insulted me and I was trying 
to get away.” 

“You seem able to protect yourself all 
right,” said the officer, looking at her 
coolly. “ What’s the matter here, you?” 
he continued, touching the man on the 
sidewalk with his foot. 

“ Nothin’, officer,” 


said the man 
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meekly. “ My girl and I were goin’ home 
together, and we had a little tiff and she 
fetched me a clip, that’s all. She’s all 
right, officer. She didn’t mean anything.” 

“Tt is false!” said Celia again, help- 
lessly. “I never saw the man before! ” 

“Oh, oh, Molly!” murmured the man 
on the sidewalk reproachfully. 

“ Seen ’em fighting as I come up,” said 
a man in the crowd. ‘ 

The policeman looked at Celia. Celia’s 
hair was straggling about her face, her 
hat had been pushed to one side. Her 
face was drawn with terror and misery. 
The policeman was not a highly educated 
observer. It is perhaps not strange that 
he could not tell that Celia was a lady. 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 

“Tn Siam,” said poor Celia. 

The policeman’s face got red a little, 
and hardened. He thought Celia was ma- 
king fun of him. 

“All right. I'll just run you in and let 
you tell the judge that,” said he. 

Celia understood. She glanced desper- 
ately around, but the crowd closed her in. 

“ Come, none of that!” said the officer, 
and set a clutch of iron upon her arm. 

Celia gazed up in his unrelenting face, 
and for the first time in her life felt the 
feeling of the hunted, the trapped, the 
prisoner, without friends or hope. She 
sank into a kind of dreadful apathy, and 
went silently to the police-station. 

“ Here’s a young lady from Siam,” said 
the officer sarcastically. 

She was set down briefly as “ disor- 
derly,” and remanded to a cell. As she was 
being led away, a young woman who was 
just leaving the building noticed her. 

Now, this young woman was very tired. 
She had been home and gone to bed once 
that evening, and had come down to the 
station again in response to an urgent 
telephone call. But, although tired, she 
was a discriminating person. She knew 
a lady when she saw one. 

She looked after Celia, being led away. 
Then she hurried to an official. 


III. 


Just a few hours later there was some 
excitement at 832 Marion Street. Mrs. 
Cooper, reaching home in the early morn- 
ing hours, after several days out of town, 
had found Celia’s telegram. Her careful 
butler had sent it after her, but she had 
changed her plans after leaving home, 
and had not received it. She telephoned 
to the railway station, and found that the 
train by which Celia had left San Fran- 
cisco had arrived at eleven o’clock. She 
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tried to comfort herself by the thought 
that the girl had taken a later train, or 
had failed to make connections at some 
point, when in came Celia’s trunk, for 
which she had given her check to an ex- 
pressman on the train the night before. 

Mrs. Cooper was nearly wild with anx- 
iety. Her husband was still away from 
home, and she did not know where to look 
for her niece. She knew that no hotel of 
standing would take Celia in alone at 
that hour of the night. What might not 
have happened to the child? The night 
matron at the railway station had gone 
home for the day, and no one could give 
her any satisfaction. She got the ma- 
tron’s address, and had just ordered her 
carriage in order to drive to the woman’s 
house when the bell rang and Miss Vroom 
walked in. 

Fifteen minutes later, when Mrs. 
Cooper and the probation officer got into 
the carriage together, there were traces 
of emotion on the former’s patrician face 
such as very few had ever seen there. 

“To think, Miss Vroom,” she said, 
“that if you had not been there my child 
would have spent the night in a cell! And 
all for such a simple mistake—a thing 
that might have happened to anyone!” 

“T made myself responsible for her,” 
said Miss Vroom simply, “and they let 
me take her home with me. She has been 
safe with my mother and myself all night. 
You know I live near the police-station. 
She was so prostrated that I was afraid 
of an utter collapse. I thought it was bet- 
ter to take her there than to bring her 
here when you were not at home. I knew 
you and Mr. Cooper were out of town, 
and I did not expect to find you returned 
this morning. But I thought I’d better 
talk with the housekeeper.” 

“ How did you know I was away?” in- 
quired Mrs. Cooper. 

“One of the club women happened to 
mention it in my hearing at a committee 
meeting,” replied Miss Vroom simply. 

Mrs. Cooper grasped Miss Vroom’s 
hand. 

“Miss Vroom, I’m glad you belong to 
our club,” said she. 

And she never even noticed that Miss 
Vroom had a new hat in place of the one 
that the rain had spoiled. 

A few days later, Mrs. Cooper was in 
her accustomed place at a board meeting 
of the Women’s Club. 

After the routine business had been 
disposed of, she rose and addressed the 
chair with formality. Every one listened. 
Every one always listened when Mrs. 
Bankland Cooper spoke. 
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“Madam president,” she began, “I 
think we were all impressed with the re- 
port which Miss Harriet Vroom, our val- 
ued probation officer, gave us at our last 
meeting. I have always believed, madam 
president, that it is harmful to have our 
finer feelings roused without expressing 
them in some concrete action. Otherwise 
it becomes merely a sort of emotional dis- 
sipation, without crystallizing into any 
benefit to ourselves or others. 

“Certain circumstances which have 
come to my knowledge since hearing Miss 
Vroom’s report have made me think even 
more highly of her work. We all know 
that Miss Vroom’s entire time, for the 
last year, has been filled by the work at 
the Blaine Street court. There are at 
least two other courts in the city in cry- 
ing need of a woman probation officer. 
I know the club cannot afford to do more 
than it is doing now. But if the club will 
vote to employ two more officers, choos- 
ing persons recommended by Miss 
Vroom, I will pledge myself to stand 
good for the twelve hundred dollars a 
year necessary for their salaries until 
such time as the city may be induced to 
bear the expense. I move, madam presi- 
dent, that such action be taken.” 

There was nothing small about Mrs. 
Bankland Cooper. When she was con- 
verted she was converted all over. 

Minnie J. Reynolds. 





Bridget’s Return. 
Bess 


Barney Fiynn had taken upon himself 
to chastise his newly wedded wife, and 
she had forthwith left him and returned 
to her old mistress. 

“Oh, John,” said Mrs. Sterling to her 
husband, the day after Bridget’s return, 
“it’s wrong and wicked, I know, but I do 
hope Bridget won’t make up with Bar- 
ney! It’s such a relief to have a good 
cook again! Did you ever taste anything 
in all your life as good as those rolls? 
Their quarrel was an act of Providence 
for our benefit, ’'m certain! ” 

“ My dear,” said the Rev. Mr. Sterling 
severely, “you should not speak thus 
flippantly of sacred subjects. Providence 
does not permit quarrels between hus- 
band and wife for the benefit of third per- 
sons. The rolls were delicious, I'll admit, 
but none the less I feel it my duty to 
speak to Barney and seek to bring about a 
reconciliation between him and his help- 
meet. Unfortunately, duty does not al- 
ways appear in the most agreeable guise. 


MAGAZINE. 


In the mean time, though, you might sug- 
gest to Bridget that I would appreciate 
some of those muffins she used to make 
for breakfast.” 

Mr. Sterling’s efforts to bring Barney 
to a realization of his wickedness did not 
meet with great success. 

“Why did I bate her, you're after 
askin’?” said Barney, at the end of the 
clergyman’s circuitous and edifying 
harangue. “I bate her for sassin’ the ole 
woman, that’s why I bate her, an’ she got 
no more than she deserved! ” 

“ But, Barney,” persisted Mr. Sterling, 
“although of course Bridget should not 
have been impertinent to your mother, 
nevertheless I cannot bring myself to 
sanction a resort to physical force. 
Surely other and less drastic measures 
might have been essayed to bring her to a 
becoming view of the proprieties ?” 

“Tf she didn’t want a batin’, riverind, 
she shouldn’t have sassed the ole woman,” 
repeated Barney doggedly, and Mr. Ster- 
ling realized that argument was vain. 

At her husband’s suggestion, Mrs. 
Sterling, with reprehensible reluctance, 
undertook to convince Bridget that it 
was her duty to seek a reconciliation with 
Barney, and to return to her place by her 
husband’s side, 

“ Not if he was to come crawlin’ on his 
knees and beggin’ of me to go back to 
him would I honor his house with my 
prisence!” declared Bridget,in rhetorical 
indignation, when she had heard Mrs. 
Sterling to an end. “No, ma’am, bate 
wanst, bate foriver, says I. He laid his 
hand on me wanst, but he niver will 
again. Do ye think I'll stand around and 
have that ole splathereen that he calls his 
mither tellin’ me whin it’s time to put the 
pot on, and me a cook these tin years? 
No, ma’am, no woman shall tell me whin 
to put the pot on, leastwise not in me own 
kitchen. But of course if ye don’t want 
me, ma’am, I makes no doubt but I can 
get a position with the Baptist minister 
and his wife. They was sayin’ only yis- 
terday f 

“Oh, no, Bridget,” hastily interposed 
Mrs. Sterling, “nothing was further 
from my thoughts than to send you away. 
I only thought it was my duty to try to 
persuade you to go back to Barney. 
That’s all.” 

“Well, now ye’ve done yer duty,” was 
Bridget’s dry reply, “and ye see it ain’t 
no good, so s’pose ye be after tellin’ me 
what vigitables to have for dinner.” 

“T’m afraid it’s no use, my dear,” re- 
marked Mr. Sterling when his wife re- 
ported her conversation with Bridget. 
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“Our efforts to bring them together are 
futile. We must acquiesce in the inevit- 
able. That we do so with unction at our 
own gain is but a fresh proof of man’s 
imperfect nature.” 

Mrs. Sterling wasted less regret on the 
imperfect state of man’s nature, but her 
appreciation of Bridget’s cooking was al- 
most as great as her husband’s. 

“Tt seems almost like going back to our 
honeymoon, doesn’t it, John dear?” she 
remarked one morning over the griddle- 
cakes. “I do believe we have solved the 
servant problem once and for all!” 

Certainly it looked that way, and none 
of the trio appeared more pleased with 
the arrangement than Bridget herself. 
All thoughts of Barney seemed to have 
faded from her mind, and her work was 
accomplished to the accompaniment of 
the most stirring of her country’s songs. 
“The Wearing of the Green” and “ Mc- 
Sorley’s Twins” rang out from the 
kitchen in a fashion that showed how far 
removed her thoughts were from love. 


II. 


Brincetr’s sleeping-room was far re- 
moved from that of Mr. and Mrs. Ster- 
ling, and they could not hear the sobs 
that broke the silence of midnight in the 
rear of the house. Nor could they know 
that while Bridget’s lips were rehearsing 
the adventures of the unfortunate 
“ Twins,” her thoughts were at the other 
end of the village, with Barney and the 
“ ole woman.” 

“ They'll be after sittin’ down to supper 
now, I guess,” she murmured one eve- 
ning, as she glanced up at the loud-tick- 
ing clock that had presided at Barney’s 
courtship of herself. “Barney’ll be tellin’ 
one of his funny stories about the time 
whifi’ he was a sojer in Ireland. Ah, 
there’s nobody for tellin’ stories like 
Barney! I wonder what the ole woman’ll 
be givin’ him for supper, now, and him so 
tired, too, after his day’s work. He needs 
a wife to look after him, does Barney, 
with his dilicate stomach. Ah, but they’ll 
be merry togither this rainy night, and 
me all alone here by myself! ” 

As a matter of fact, Barney and the 
“ole woman” had had anything but a 
merry time of it since Bridget’s flight. 
He seemed to have concluded, now, that 
it was his mother who had _ ill-used 
Bridget and caused all the trouble, and 
he was at no pains to hide his feelings. 
Indeed, on the rainy night in question, he 
had refused to taste the supper his 
mother had prepared for him, and had 
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left the house without replying to her 
query as to his destination. While 
Bridget was picturing mother and son in 
merry mood together at the supper-table, 
Barney was standing under the dripping 
trees in Mr. Sterling’s back yard, discon- 
solately gazing at the light in the kitchen 
window. 

He needed but to whistle—Bridget 
knew his ecall—and she would know that 
he had come seeking reconciliation. But 
would she meet him half-way? 

“ Ah, mither of Moses,” sighed Bridget, 
as she glanced at the clock for the fiftieth 
time, “it?s a pore lone woman I am! 
He’ll niver come for me, niver, niver! 
Me heart’s broke entirely. I may as well 
be after goin’ to bed as sittin’ here waitin’ 
for I don’t know what. Alackaday! ” 

So saying, Bridget leaned over and be- 
gan to unlace her shoe, while the tears 
ran down her blooming cheeks and 
splashed unheeded on the floor. 

What was that? Suddenly, as if from 
an electric shock, she sat upright in her 
chair, listening intently, with bated 
breath. Some one had whistled! 

For several moments she sat thus, wait- 
ing for a repetition of the sound. Had 
she, perhaps, only imagined it? 

But no, there it was again! This time 
there could be no mistake: three repeti- 
tions of the same note, followed by a 
fourth, half a tone higher, shrill and 
long-drawn out. 

“Tt’s Barney!” 
Barney! ” 

And without waiting even to snatch up 
a shawl or to retie her shoe, she started, 
clipelap, clipelap, across the kitchen to- 
ward the door. The next moment she 
was outside in the rain, bareheaded and 
with only a calico dress between her and 
the elements, but with a glow in her heart 
that she had not known for many a day. 

“ Barney!” she called into the night. 

“ Bridget!” came from the clump of 
trees by the ice-house. 

And in the embrace which followed as 
the two met midway, the “ ole woman” 
and Mr. and Mrs. Sterling and the whole 
world save themselves were completely 
forgotten. 

“Youre comin’ home 
Bridget?” said Barney finally. 

“Tam!” replied Bridget emphatically. 

And through the night and rain two 
figures, hand in hand, went: trudging 
silently onward, while before his comfort- 
able study fire Mr. Sterling sat toasting 
his toes and dreaming of the morning’s 
muffins. 


she cried. “It’s 


with me, 


William Wallace Whitelock. 






























PRIZE TOPICAL POEMS 


The Result of the Competition for June 

















MAKING UP THE TICKET. 
(First Prize Poem.) 

Hoo.ey’s ward is in his hand— 
Put him on the ticket. 

Zimmer leads the German band— 
Put him on the ticket. 

Italy must have her due— 

Put on Caramia, too; 

Kamos, Greek; Levinsky, Jew— 
Put them on the ticket. 

Put on Smithson? Oh, the deuce! 

He’s a native; what’s the use? 
Leave him off the ticket. 


Svensson is a leading Swede— 
Put him on the ticket. 

Put Gonzalez on—we need 
A Spaniard on the ticket. 

Put Zapolya on, the Hun; 

Czymkevicsz, Bohemia’s son; 

Lowskikoff—we’re nearly done— 
Put them on the ticket. 

Jones? A native? Why, you’re mad! 

Oh, he’s Welsh? That’s not so bad; 
Put him on the ticket. 





There’s MacFarland, he’s a Scot— 
Put him on the ticket. 
Robson’s English—well, why not 
Put him on the ticket ? 
Leave off Lo and leave off Loo— 
Neither red nor yellow do; 
Americans are also blue; 
Leave them off the ticket! 
If a native-born must run, 
Let us pick a darker one— 
Put him on the ticket! 
Edmund Vance Cooke. 


THE RETURN OF BASEBALL. 


(Second Prize Poem.) 
Away with eastern battles, 
The clash of Russ and Jap, 
The bottling of Port Arthur— 
For war who cares a rap? 





Miss Mary ANN 


What matters it if Bryan 
Or Parker has the call? 
The athletes are in harness, 
The umpire yells, “ Play ball! ” 


The tariff question’s silenced, 
Free silver follows suit; 
No more we try to number 
The wives and babes of Smoot ; 
The merger case is settled, 
The postal frauds subside— 
“ Gee whiz! That hit’s a sizzler! ” 
And “ Golly! See that slide!” 


Who bothers now with guessing 
At who killed Mabel Page, 

Or strives to learn the secret 
How Patti hides her age? 

Who knows how old is Annie ? 
Of Sully’s loss the sum ?— 

“You to the bench, you duffer! 
Your wing is on the bum!” 


What care we now for cotton’s 
Or radium’s climbing cost ?— 
If Grover would be willing, 
If Dowie’s cause is lost? 
Away with fads and fashions, 
With councils, kings, and clans— 
While the nation’s hefty “stickers” 
Swat pigskin for the fans! 
Edwin D. Lambright. 


MODERN MAGIC. 
(Third Prize Poem.) 


SuitrH had gold 
galore, 
But alas, to her grief and shame, 


In feature and form she was such a 


fright 
No lovers a wooing came! 


She studied the matter pro and con, 


Then sought, with a purpose grim, 



































Those medico-surgico-science chaps, 
And they went to work with vim. 


They rolled and thumped and vapored 
and steamed, 
Massaged her early and late, 
From five foot two they stretched her 
out 
Till she measured five foot eight. 


They modeled her nose from a beak to 
a Greek, 
Her ears carved shapely and thin; 
They shaved the prominence off her 
cheek, 
And molded it into a chin. 


They curled her lashes and arched her 
brows, 
And gave her of dimples a few; 
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They pared down her heels and toes until 


She could easily wear number two. 





To auburn her fiery locks they turned ; 
Her freckles all disappeared ; 

Complexion and teeth of pearl they gave, 
And plucked out a promising beard. 


They cut and they slashed, they spliced 
and they stitched, 
In one continuous whirl, 
Presented the bills, and sent her away 
An up-to-date Gibsonized girl. 


And when she’d settled with them she 
found 
Of her wealth was left but a tithe; 
But society sings the praises now 
Of “ beautiful Marian Smythe! ” 
Laura Alton Payne. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT.—This month’s prize-winners hail from Cleveland, Ohio; from 
Tampa, Florida ; and from Topeka, Kansas, respectively. As was announced in the previous 
number of MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE, the contest whose result is announced above will be the last 
competition of the sort, at any rate for the present. 
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IN’ ITALY. 
Ou, day in June, outpaced by time’s swift 
marches, 
Still through my day-dreams sigh 
Thy vagrant winds, and over me still 
arches 
The glowing Lombard sky. 
On Como’s shore I lie, while life’s span 
dwindles 
To one short afternoon, 
And in my heart the sacred fire re- 
kindles, 
Oh, day in June! 


Oh, day in June, with thee I bridge the 
spaces; 
Hushed is the city’s roar, 
And blotted out the throng of hurrying 
faces; 
T lie on Como’s shore! 
I hear the pulsing strings, the low voice 
singing 
An old Italian tune, 


And feel once more fond arms about me 


clinging, 
Oh, day in June! 


Oh, day in June, what care I for to- 
morrow, 
Since in the years thou hast 
Thy certain place, and I may always 
borrow 
Thy glory from the past? 
Life’s ills are more than gold or fame 
may leaven, 
3ut thou, my one sure boon, 
Canst make for me an _ ever-present 
heaven, 
Oh, day in June! 
Frank Roe Batchelder. 





TO MYRTILLA AND COMPANY. 
Myrtitua and Phyllis and Sibyl, 
I should think you’d be wearied to 
death 
Of the foolish, nonsensical dribble, 
The feverish surplus of breath; 


The longing and moaning and sighing 
For a taste of your “ Cupid-bow ” lips, 
The weeping and wailing and dying 
For a touch of your pink finger-tips! 
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The shivering and thrilling and joying 
When you deign to be merely polite, 

The love whispers, soft and decoying, 
That your presence can quickly excite. 


The scenes on the water romantic, 
The interviews deep in the wood, 

The longings and pleadings half frantic 
You cause the forlorn brotherhood! 


Fair charmers, so graceful and airy, 
I should think you’d be wearied to 
death, 
And envy plain, sturdy-limbed Mary 
And sane, common-sensed ’Lizabeth! 
Jean Rushmore. 





AN OLD SOLDIER SPEAKS. 


Tuey say there’s talk of pensionin’ each 
man that wore the blue; 

Of givin’ us a present now for all that 
we went through. 

There ain’t so awful many left; it could 
be done, I see. 

But I don’t want no pension! ’Twould 
seem like “ graft ” to me. 


We got our bounties, every man; mine 
helped to buy the farm; 

And if we toiled and suffered some, why, 
that wa’n’t no great harm; 

°’Twas home we was a-fightin’ for, our 
country and our God! 

No, I don’t want no pension, except old 
Freedom’s sod. 


There’s Silas Barns, he went to war 
a-thinkin’ ’twould be fun, 

And in the battle pretty soon I saw him 
cut and run! 

Three months was all he stayed there, 
too—rheumaties in his thigh! 

No, I don’t want no pension. It would 
class me in with Si. 


Then there was some enlisted square be- 
cause they knew ’twas right; 

They marched right up against the Rebs; 
got wounded in the fight. 

It’s only fair to pay them well for any 
grief they’ve seen; 

But I don’t want no pension! Id feel too 
*tarnal mean. 


Why, when we’re steppin’ all in line on 
Decoration Days, 

The old flag flyin’ at our head, while mar- 
tial music plays, 

My heart it thumps so proud and queer 
my ribs is almost split. 

No, I don’t want no pension; it wa’n’t for 
that I fit. 


And when we veterans wind around to 
find each comrade’s grave, 


And lay our wreaths and posies down: 


where grasses gently wave, 

I think: “ They’ve gone to their reward 
and I'll soon go to mine.” 

No, I don’t want no pension; tell Con- 
gress I decline! 


Alice C. Derby. 





A PLAINT. FROM THE WORLD’S 
FAIR CITY. 


THERE are one hundred thousand most 
unhappy wights to-day 

Within this World’s Fair City, which, 
presumably, is gay; 

One hundred thousand, more or less; I 
really cannot say! 


But every man to whom I speak seems 
just as sad as I; 

For wages haven’t grown at all, though 
living’s gone sky high. 

And as the show approaches our mis- 
fortunes multiply. 


My wife and girls demand a season 
ticket for the Fair; 

They haven’t, it appears, a single rag 
that’s fit to wear, 

And simply cannot do without three 
dresses each—so there! 


Their conversation, morning, noon, and 
night, is silk, erépon, 

With etamine and peau-de-soie, lace, 
fichus, and chiffon; 

The parlor’s always full of things I must 
not sit upon! 


And every morning by my plate a stack 
of mail I find 

From fond relations, heretofore to my 
existence blind, 

Who'll be so glad to stay with me—that 
is, if I don’t mind— 


“For just a week or two, while taking 
in your great World’s Fair. 

And how are dearest Cousin Kate, Aunt 
Emily, and Clare?” 

The thought of housing half of them 
o’erwhelms me with despair! 


From Texas, Oklahoma, Frisco, Provi- 
dence, R. L., 

A horde of cousins, uncles, aunts, is 
coming by and by. 

The prospect is conducive to diffuse pro- 
fanity! 
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The women-folk as: me that they'll 
all be glad to sleep 

Just anywhere! They gaily add that 
canvas cots are cheap; 

But where to put a cot gives pause for 
meditation deep. 


At times, I think of building a big shanty 
in the yard 

With tiers of bunks suggestive of the 
White Star or Cunard; 

And then again the project as insensate 
I discard. 


The cook has given notice. She says 
that she was not 

Engaged to feed an army. That would 
seem to be my lot; 

Alas, the commissariat is like to go to 
pot! 


The everlasting truth is, ’m unhappy 
and depressed ; 
IT wish the Fair had never been, or had 
been farther West! 
Thus had I never known this carking 
eare, this wild unrest! 
A. Herbert Bowers. 





MODERN DRAMA. 


Tue heroine tells her troubles out in the 
open air, 
Or, better still, she sings them, with 
a fetching little dance; 
Though folks around may listen, she 
seems not to know they’re there, 
And always thinks the villain learned 
her secrets just by chance. 
If she is sad and sorrowful, her skirts 
are always long, 
And she leans in listless misery against 
the baby grand; 
But when her skirts are very short she 
soon forgets her wrong, 
And loves to lean upon the pump and 
jest with her pa’s farmhand. 


The villain’s always dark and grim. He 
likes to shout and kill, 
And he follows up the hero in a most 
vindictive way. 
He usually manages to carry off the will, 
And leaves the hero stranded with a 
lot of debts to pay. 
And when this doesn’t happen he com- 
mits a fearful crime 
And fixes all the clues so that the hero 
will be blamed; 
Then when he thinks the hero is securely 
doing time 
The latter turns up promptly when the 
wedding day is named. 


The hero’s always handsome and is usu- 
ally quite fair; 
His manner varies just according to 
the way he’s dressed. 
Sometimes he’s clothed in overalls, with 
hayseed in his hair, 
And sometimes he has ruffles and a fine 
embroidered vest. 
When dressed with wig and satin trunks 
he always wears a sword, 
So in the end be certain that there’s 
going to be a fight; 
Attired in clothes like this, you may be 
sure he is a lord, 
And that he kills the villain in a man- 
ner most polite. 


But when the villain’s dying he confesses 
all his crimes, 
And the hero then forgives him with 
magnanimity. 
The last act always closes with the 
peal of wedding chimes, 
And every one’s as happy, oh, as happy 
as can be. 
The people of the village all come in to 
drink their health, 
And clad in blue and yellow tights they 
sing the marriage song. 
The funny man creeps up and kisses all 
the girls by stealth, 
And down the curtain falls upon the 
madly happy throng. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. 





JUNE TWILIGHT SONG. 
SHaLtt I see her to-night? Will she 
come, will she come, 
When the voices of wren and warbler are 


dumb, 
And the mariner firefly its signal-light 
shows 


Down the pathway that leads ’twixt the 
lily and rose? 


Shall I see her to-night? Will she break 
through the dusk 

Like the moon through the clouds, like 
a flower from its husk ? 

Will I catch from her eyes on me fixed 
from afar 

A lovelier gleam than e’er shone from a 
star ? 


Shall I see her to-night? Something 
calls to me, “ Wait!” 

*Tis the breeze in the boughs leaning 
over the gate. 

Hark, her rhythmical step! Ah, the 
music thereof ! 

Then the warm willing hands and the 
lips of my love! 

Sennett Stephens. 
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THE CULT OF THE OBSCURE. 


He dressed his thoughts in a wonderful 
way; 
At the top of the list they stood, 
Among the popular books of the day 
That nobody understood. 
founded a cult of the last New 
Thought 
That banded itself to teach 
Some strange new creed of the Must 
or Ought, 
That is quite beyond my reach. 


He 


Oh, fortunate writers of books like these, 
Adopted by hosts of friends 

As the Holy Writ of the theories 
That nobody comprehends! 


And luckless seribblers indeed are those 
Whose works, when taken in hand, 
Are found to be writ in the simple prose 

That the reader can understand! 





THE MILTON MANUSCRIPT—Was 
its sale to an American collector a 
national loss to England ? 


There is much lamentation in Britain, 
and there is some jubilation in the 
United States, over the sale of “the 
manuscript of ‘Paradise Lost’” to an 
American collector at the reported price 
of twenty-five thousand dollars. 

If the transaction suits the purchasers, 


we scarcely see why the vendors need. 


beat their breasts over it. It appears 
that the article bought and sold can be 
ealled “the manuscript of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ ” only by the widest stretch of the 
most elastic courtesy. It consists of 
thirty-four sheets of paper, bearing a 
transcript of one of the ten books of 
the famous epic. There is evidence, but 
no actual proof, that it was part of the 
“eopy” from which Jacob Tonson’s 
printers put the work into type. No- 


body knows what hand wrote it; cer- 
tainly not that of the sightless poet. 
Under the circumstances, the ordinary 
judge of values—the fine frenzy of the 
collector has its own standards—would 
probably consider that in exchanging 
this literary relic for the sum of five 





thousand pounds sterling England had 
not experienced any serious national dis- 
aster. 





‘‘THE IMPERIALIST’— A _ novel 
bearing on the movement for the 
consolidation of the British Empire. 


Mrs. Cotes, who has hitherto written 
chiefly about the social side of life as it 
appeared to her in America, London, and 
India, has given us, in “ The Imperial- 
ist,” a more ambitious book than any 
that she has heretofore attempted. It 
deals with the political questions now 
agitating Great Britain, and she has 
made it interesting without becoming 
didactic. 

The career of Lorne Murchison, a 
young Canadian, forms the thread of the 
story. He goes to London with a delega- 
tion from the Canadian chambers of 
commerce, and while there his enthu- 
siasm for the greatness and unity of 
the British Empire becomes strength- 
ened. On his return to Canada he stands 
for a seat in Parliament in the Liberal 
interest, and in the course of his elec- 
tioneering reaffirms his views as to a 
large, imperialistic policy. As this policy 
means, among other things, the reduc- 
tion or abolition of duty upon English- 
made goods, the manufacturing interest 
of the district rebels. Murchison, how- 
ever, is returned by a small majority. 

Both sides bring charges of bribery, 
and a new election is ordered; but before 
it comes off Lorne is asked to give place 
to a candidate whose policy is more in 
accord with prevailing sentiment, and 
who is more certain to carry the district 
for his party. This the young statesman 
does, disappointed to find that the per- 
sonal equation enters so largely into the 
matter that those whose pockets would 
be touched are unwilling to commit 
themselves to the imperialistic policy 
which has been his dream. 

This is the outline of the political part 
of the novel. There are also two love- 
stories running through the book, and 
their development affords Mrs. Cotes an 
opportunity for much variety of treat- 
ment. ° 

In one respect “The Imperialist” is 












































commendably original. When the author 
takes her hero to London, she resists the 
temptation to descant upon the differ- 
ences in social life which might well be 
expected to strike an untraveled Cana- 
dian. Instead, she emphasizes the effect 
produced upon the perceptive minds of 
the delegation by the old-world methods 
of doing things, the conservatism of the 
English, and, most distressing of all to 
the eitizens of the west, the hopeless, un- 
complaining misery of the London poor. 

English politicians who, never having 
been in Canada, feel perfectly sure of the 
devotion of the colonies to the mother 
country, would do well to read this book. 
It is a truthful expression of the fact 
that while there is undoubtedly a strong 
sentiment of affection for England, and 
a feeling of loyalty toward the reigning 
sovereign, yet, after all, Canadians are 
human. The present prosperity of their 
provinces means more to them than the 
golden dream of an imperial zollverein. 

In the matter of character-drawing 
and local color, Mrs. Cotes has never 
done anything better. There are half-a- 
dozen characters in “ The Imperialist,” 
all different, who are sketched in with 
a light but firm touch; and it is all done 
with the sympathetic feeling that makes 
us realize that, far as the author’s feet 
have strayed in late years, she is true to 
her Canadian birth. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD— The frank 
revelations of Mr. Meynell’s “ uncon- 
ventional biography.” 


Strong in contrast, both in subject and 
in style, are John Morley’s weighty book 
on Gladstone and Wilfrid Meynell’s “ un- 
conventional biography ” of that serious 
statesman’s brilliant and cynical adver- 
sary, Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field, whose inscrutable personality 
puzzled Englishmen for so many years 
and is not yet an entirely open book. 

As every one knows, Queen Victoria 
was not fond of Gladstone, while she 
entertained a warm regard for Disraeli. 
“ Gladstone treats the queen like a pub- 
lic department-—I treat her like a wom- 
an,” was the latter’s reading of the mat- 
ter, but there is another story which 
throws further light on the subject. “I 
always flatter women,” Lord Beaconsfield 
is said to have avowed; “but when it 
comes to royalty, I lay it on with a 
trowel.” 

Perhaps it was the same desire to 
please that led him to ask, when meeting 
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a man whose name he had entirely for- 
gotten, “ And how is the old complaint?” 
—sure that the question would prove an 
effectual red herring trailed across the 
track of inconvenient conversation. He 
had no great fondness for the legal pro- 
fession, and described the different 
stages of a lawyer’s career as follows: 

“He tries in turn to get on, to get 
honors, to get honest.” 

In spite of his success as a novelist, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s English was by no 
means faultless. Indeed, Mr. Meynell 
suggests rather wickedly that this little 
weakness formed another bond of sym- 
pathy between the statesman and his 
sovereign. To support the theory he 
quotes Queen Victoria as writing: 

We are in the midst of a ministerial crisis, and 
which I am afraid will be followed by others. 
There is a precisely similar lapse in 
“Lothair ”’: 

Lothair had the gratification, for the 
first time, of seeing his own service of gold plate 
laid out in completeness, and which had been for 
some time exhibited. 

No man enjoys hearing himself mis- 
called, and Lord Beaconsfield was no ex- 
ception to the rule. Lord Rosebery, hav- 
ing pronounced the name Beckonsfield 
instead of Beaconsfield, was at once cor- 
rected by both the statesman and his 
wife, and so forcibly that he afterwards 
said it would take more courage than he 
possessed to make the mistake again. 

The book deals at some length with the 
so-called failure of Disraeli’s first speech, 
his controversy with Daniel O’Connell, 
the antagonism between Peel and him- 
self, and other political issues in which 
he was engaged. Mr. Meynell is a strong 
partisan. Whether we accept or reject 
his enthusiastic praise of the great prime 
minister, we may agree that he has given 


us a very readable book. 





SPENCER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY — 
And what was perhaps a fortunate 
escape for George Eliot. 


Great men are sometimes terribly dis- 
appointing on close inspection. The au- 
tobiography of the late Herbert Spencer 
is of course a very interesting book; 
but its author reveals qualities which 
in a lesser man would be called conceit 
and narrow-mindedness, if not worse. 
He was entirely unable to appreciate 
some of the finest things in literature, 
notably the immortal epics of Homer. 
To Carlyle he applied such epithets as 
“insensate” and “ineoherent.” The 
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“Stones of Venice” he calls “sheer 
barbarism,” and thinks it “both sur- 
prising and disheartening” that Ruskin 
should have acquired so great an influ- 
ence. In other words, Mr. Spencer to- 
tally failed to understand minds of a 
different cast to his own, and had only 
contempt for people who admired them. 

Speaking of George Eliot, he says: 

There were reports that I was in love with her, 
and that we were about to be married. Neither of 
these reports was true. 


Frankly, the philosopher did not find 
Miss Evans sufficiently beautiful: 

Physical beauty is a sine qua non with me, as 
was once unhappily proved where the intellectual 
gifts and the emotional traits were of the highest. 
He goes into detailed specifications as 
to the lady’s appearance: 

In physique there was perhaps a trace of the 
masculinity characterizing her intellect ; for though 
of but the ordinary feminine height, she was strongly 
built. The head, too, was larger than is usual in 
women. It had, moreover, a peculiarity distinguish- 
ing it from most heads, whether feminine or mas- 
culine ; namely, that its contour was very regular. 
Usually, heads have here and there either flat places 
or slight hollows, but her head was everywhere 
convex. 

If wireless telegraphy could establish 
communications with the Elysian Fields 
of literature, it would be interesting to 
get George Eliot’s version of the matter. 
She would probably have a word to say 
—and perhaps more than a word—in re- 
ply to Mr. Spencer’s plain intimation 
that he might have married her if her 
head had not been “ everywhere convex.” 





A MORMON ROMANCE~—Harry Leon 
Wilson’s new novel is founded upon 
a strange chapter of American history. 


Mormonism has from time to-time ap- 
pealed to the writers of historical fiction. 
Several novelists have taken as their 
theme that curious sect which has had 
such a strange and romantic history 
since its foundation by Joseph Smith in 
1830. At one time it was feared that 
Mormonism, with its shocking doctrine 
of polygamy, might come to be an ulcer 
on the body politic of the United States. 
People felt that a book might be needed, 
which, like “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” should 
go forth, kindling in men’s hearts the 
desire to right a great wrong; but no 
such book ever appeared, and the sect has 
ceased to be a national issue. 

Still, the history of the Latter Day 
Saints has always appealed to writers, 
from Artemus Ward, down through Miss 
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Dougall’s “ Mormon Prophet” and one 
of Conan. Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes 
stories, to Mr. Harry Wilson’s “ Lions of 
the Lord,” a book in which the author of 
“The Spenders” has tried to put before 
us some of the most striking episodes of 
the settlement of Utah by the pioneer en- 
thusiasts of 1847 and 1848. 

The book begins with the. expulsion of 
the Saints from Nauvoo, Lllinois, by the 
State troops. The hero of the book, a 
young and zealous Mormon, sees his peo- 
ple cruelly treated and some of them 
killed. The girl he loves leaves him, and 
he becomes a religious fanatic. The book 
follows his career, through the terrible 
Mountain Meadows massacre, which he 
saw, though he took no part in it, 
through many spiritual experiences, un- 
til at last he realizes the horror of a 
polygamous system, and rises at a relig- 
ious meeting and denounces it. Broken 
in health, and rapidly failing, he leaves 
the meeting, goes home, and, saddling his 
horse, rides to where a great cross had 
been put up to commemorate the victims 
of the massacre years before; and here he 
dies, just in time to avoid being put to 
death for daring to dispute the will of 
Brigham Young. 

It is an open question whether the his- 
tory of religious fanaticism makes a 
good novel. Mr. Wilson has done his best 
with his subject, and there are pages of 
vivid interest in his book; but his sub- 
ject is not a pleasant one. 





THE CRITICAL STUDENT—In nov- 
els, at least, he no longer regards his 
faculty with unmixed reverence. 


A literary phenomenon which ought 
to give college faculties grounds for re- 
flection is the changing character of the 
college novel. It is not long since the 
limit of its daring was to poke harmless 
fun at the absent-minded incumbent of 
the chair of applied physics, or to rail 
gently at the Sanskrit professor’s absorp- 
tion in his specialty. For the rest, the 
bloodless victory in the debating society, 
the hard-fought fight between the Sigma 
Alphas and the Alpha Sigmas, the enter- 
taining of a guileless visiting parent, a 
football contest or a basket-ball tourna- 
ment—these were all its themes. 

But the college novelist is changing. 
He sits omnisciently by, seeing through 
the sacred haze that once sheltered the 
faculty meeting from students. The 
president of the great institution is no 
more invulnerable than the captain of 
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the football team or the chief of the 
freshman fudge-makers. No greater di- 
vinity hedges about a trustee than a con- 
ditioned sophomore, of all creatures the 
least reverend. 

In “The Law of Life,” one of the 
most striking of recent college novels, 
Miss Anna McClure Sholl not only sug- 
gests the imperfections of her pro- 
fessors as men, but reveals their weak- 
nesses as educators. One of them is hu- 
man enough to feel an unwise love; but 
another and a mightier holds warped, or 
at least questionable, views on the sub- 
ject of the source of university funds. 

In an even more recent tale of college 
life, Herbert M. Hopkins’ “ The Torch,” 
the same spirit is evident. The scene is 
palpably laid at Leland Stanford Junior 
University, though the character of the 
president, Babington, is apparently not 
drawn from Dr. Jordan. The hampering 
influence of the rich donor is portrayed, 
the struggle between the teaching of cor- 
rect economic doctrine and the feelings 
of these to whom the practise of correct 
economic doctrine would mean ruin. In 
very vigorous fashion the cry is sounded 
against the senseless and enervating lux- 
ury of much modern college life, though 
this is a charge which, so far as we are 
aware, has not been brought against Le- 
land Stanford. 

Altogether, the twilight of the faculty 
gods seems to have lifted so far as the 
college novelists are concerned. The 
whole student body is seeing the once 
awe-inspiring figures with a clearness 
which may prove disconcerting, and with 
which the university administrators must 
certainly reckon. 


+«* PERSONALIA ”—A book whose ap- 
parent aim is to show that there are 
no great men. 


-In “ Personalia,” a book of reminis- 
cences by a writer who signs himself 
“Sigma,” the author has very little that 
is pleasant to say of the people he men- 
tions. Statesmen, poets, philosophers, 
novelists, lawyers, and clergy alike come 
in for disparaging comment. 

In writing about some of the English 
law lords, “ Sigma ” says that Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge’s appearance as de- 
fendant in an action brought against him 
by his son-in-law was doubtless rather 
his misfortune than his fault, but he 
“never quite survived so unfortunate a 
shock to his prestige.” The writer se- 
verely criticizes his utterances when 
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visiting this country, where he “ adopted 
an attitude of implied, if not expressed, 
antagonism toward his own country and 
its institutions, while fulsomely lauding 
those of the United States.” 

Of Richard Bethell, Baron Westbury, 
lord chancellor in the last Palmerston 
administration, this cynical volume tells 
one or two stories derogatory to both his 
public and private life, and attributes 
to him “brains of gold and a tongue of 
gall.” Another lord chancellor, Lord 
Lyndhurst, interesting to Americans as 
the son of the Massachusetts portrait- 
painter, John Singleton Copley, it de- 
scribes as a man who “was never 
troubled by scruples when they stood in 
the way of scoring a trick in the politi- 
eal game.” 

Of Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Ox- 
ford, whose nickname of “ Soapy Sam” 
is an index to his. character, “ Sigma” 
writes: 

The unerring perception of the Prince Consort 
soon rated Wilberforce at his proper level, and it 
was the prejudice against him which the prince 
created in the mind of Queen Victoria that saved 
England the indignity, if not the scandal, of having 
this supple and self-seeking ecclesiastic placed at 
the head of the church. 


He disposes of the bishop’s father, 
William Wilberforce, the great emanci- 
pator, by saying that he “was undoubt- 
edly something of a humbug.” Preben- 
dary Haweis, the author of “ Music and 
Morals,” he calls “that ecclesiastical 
mountebank.” Oscar Wilde is “a co- 
pious, though very covert plagiarist,” re- 
ealling Horace Smith’s definition of 
originality — “undetected imitation.” 
Robert Browning and Dr. Jowett, the 
famous Master of Balliol, are both pro- 
nounced to have been wonderfully sus- 
ceptible to the magic influence of a title. 
Disraeli he openly brands as a liar, de- 
claring that he “certainly did not stick 
at a trifle where a departure from ve- 
racity seemed likely to serve his pur- 
pose.” 

“Sigma” considers’ that Thackeray 
has received rather more than his due 
from posterity; “for, with the exception 
of ‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Esmond,’ none of 
his novels can claim to be of the highest 
order.” He rates “ Barchester Towers ” 
and “Framley Parsonage” superior as 
“society novels” to both “ Pendennis” 
and “ The Newcomes.” 

The author of this book has evidently 
known many of the men who made the 
history of England during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. His reminis- 
cences are interesting, but the pleasure 
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of reading them is not increased by their 
querulous and carping tone. It is a mis- 
fortune to look on the world and see in 
it nothing that is good. 


RUSTIC JOYS—Some reflections on 
the prevalent American idyl of agri- 
cultural life. 


As a counteracting influence to the 
sunny Mrs. Wiggs, of cabbage patch 
fame, and to others of the tribe of rustic 
optimists in fiction, Maarten Maartens’ 
new book, “My Poor Relations,” may 
be recommended. Of course, though, no 
one wants a counteracting influence. It 
is so much more comfortable to take the 
idyllic view of agricultural and rural 
life; it interferes so much less with the 
digestion of truffles and paté de foie gras 
to believe that black bread and onions 
are not only healthful but highly palat- 
able viands; and the enjoyment of books, 
pictures, restaurants, theaters, cabs, and 
cultured friends is so much enhanced by 
those writers who picture a society hav- 
ing none of these things, a society living 
laborious days, sitting through dreary 
evenings, and yet full of the most radi- 
ant philosophy and extracting the high- 
est pleasure from life. 

Well, in this country we have no lack 
of those idyllic portrayals. We have our 
Mrs. Wiggses, our David Harums, our Pa 
Gladdens, and the like. Maarten Maar- 
tens, with his grim tales of starved and 
sordid lives in other places, cannot take 
their comfort from us. But if anything 
could do that, it would be the story of 
old Lobbers and his two sisters, Lisbeth 
and Maria. Lisbeth is ending her wretch- 
ed life in the poorhouse. Maria lives with 
Lobbers. Once a week, on Sunday, 
Lisbeth comes out and dines with her rel- 
atives, the poorhouse authorities paying 
to her brother the penny or two which 
would have been expended upon her meal 
in the institution. And when evil days 
come upon old Lobbers, when he loses his 
job or has his wages cut, he merely feeds 
Lisbeth on such food as will sicken and 
kill her. That done, he is able to send 
Maria to the poorhouse. 

It is a hideous story, and after it one 
needs a large dose of cabbage patch phil- 
osophy; as one sometimes does after a 
visit to a New England poor-farm, or a 
day in a southern cotton-mill settlement, 
where the very babies toil in the mills. 
Clearly it is a blessed dispensation that 
there are home writers who can prove to 
us, despite foreign pessimists and the 
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dreary evidence of our own eyes; how 
lovely life is amid rural poverty. 


ANOTHER BOOK OF LETTERS— 
“The Woodhouse Correspondence ” 
is a highly amusing farce cast in 
epistolary form. 


We all know them, these Woodhouse 
correspondents. They furnish us with 
every variety of emotion, from cynical 
amusement to murderous hatred; and 
our chief aim in life is to escape their 
depressing visits and to ignore their pe- 
titioning letters. 

Even in this age of insincerity, how- 
ever, few of us are obliged to claim 
acquaintance with the whole Woodhouse 
school. When the literary Hlaine—who 
was christened Ellen—presents berib- 
boned and violet-scented sonnet cycles 
for our admiration, when she will discuss 
the Infinite and compose monographs on 
her affected processes, we are obliged to 
stand it as best we may. But if -we are 
favored with Elaine’s confidences, it is 
ten to one that her pseudo-invalid god- 
father, Algernon Wentworth-Woodhouse,« 
seeks consolation elsewhere. Fortu- 
nately, some other friend has the task 
of filing the complaints of that fishy, 
self-centered old hypochondriaec, whose 
method of life would put an Epicurean 
to shame. 

To be sure, Lillian Woodhouse is an 
annoying proposition to deal with. It 
is all very well to be moved to pity by 
her reduced circumstances, and to secure 
her a much-needed position; but we do 
wish that when she goes as nursery gov- 
erness to one of our friends, she wouldn’t 
leave at the end of a week because she 
eannot have the carriage every after- 
noon. Even then we may be able to re- 
strain our righteous indignation as long 
as her mother doesn’t expect us to launch 
the other sisters on the social sea. 

And after all we could even stand 
knowing Elaine’s esoteric Boudh-Healers 
and Martyrs to Truth for the sake 
of laughing over them with that de- 
lightfully sane Miss Moore, and rejoicing 
wickedly with wholesome young Frank 
Murray over Uncle Algernon’s disastrous 
marriage with his masseuse, Miss Evelyn 
Skettles. 

Altogether, George W. E. Russell, M. 
P., and Miss Edith Sichel, have managed 
in “ The Woodhouse Correspondence ”’ to 


- produce a series of unusually clever cari- 


catures of certain too common types of 
English society. 














The Rulers 
of the Turf. 


BY JOSEPH FREEMAN MARSTEN. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB AND ITS ALLIED 
ASSOCIATIONS, AND THEIR AUTO- 
CRATIC AUTHORITY OVER THE 
SPORT OF THOROUGHBRED 
RACING. 


HE subject of turf legislation 
and race-track government 
is one of which the casual race- 
goer knows little. The importance 
of this department of the turf, 
however, can searcely be over- 
estimated, for upon its proper 
management depends the success 
or failure of the sport. The ruling 
body is, moreover, a very inter- 
esting organization. Its mem- 
bership includes some of the best- 
known sportsmen and financiers 
in the United States. Its man- 
agement is remarkably efficient, 
its power is absolute. 

Though the scope of the turf 
includes the light harness horse 
that is, the trotter and pacer—it 
is with the thoroughbred branch 
of the sport that a consideration 
of race-track government has 
most to do. The lack of proper 
organization is the bane of trot- 
ting and pacing at the present 
time. 

To eall the Joekey Club, which 
controls thoroughbred racing in 
the Eastern section of the United 
States, the strongest trust in the 
world would not be far amiss. The 
phrase is not intended as a ecriti- 
cism, however, for it is doubtful 
if there exists to-day a_ better 
organized or more careful and 




















painstaking executive body in 











business or sport. 


AUGUST BELMONT, 


THE STEWARDS OF THE JOCKEY CLUB. 


To give the roster of the club 
is to name some of the most rep- 
resentative men in the world of 
trade and finance. The chairman, August 


Belmont, requires no introduction to 

American or indeed to European readers. 

Mr. Belmont is without a doubt the fore- 

most patron of the turf in the United 

States to-day. Not only does he take an 
9M 


CHAIRMAN OF THE JOCKEY CLUB AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 
AND HUNT ASSOCIATION. 


From a photograph by the Pictorial News Company, New York. 


active part in the racing and breeding of 
thoroughbreds, but he is also the highest 
authority on matters pertaining to turf 
management. 

James R. Keene, the vice-chairman of 
the Jockey Club, has been prominent in 
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H. K. KNAPP, A STEWARD OF THE JOCKEY CLUB 
WHO IS ACTIVE IN RACING. 


From a photograrh by Hemment, New York. 


racing affairs here and in England for 
the last three decades. He, too, is a high 
authority on turf government. During 
the last two years Mr. Keene has been in 
poor health, and for a great part of the 
time he has been confined to his apart- 
ments in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in 
New York. Many of the meetings of the 
elub have been held in the rooms of the 
vice-chairman. 


MAGAZINE. 


Stress of business affairs caused Mr. 
Belmont to retire from active racing last 
year, and it was rumored that he would 
resign the chairmanship of the Jockey 
Club. The report was not true, and this 
season he will resume his participation 
in the sport. He has retained the serv- 
ices of a prominent jockey, and nomina- 


ted horses for all the important stakes.. 


The secretary and treasurer of the 





























ANDREW MILLER, A STEWARD OF THE JOCKEY 
CLUB AND A PROMINENT HORSE-OWNER. 


From a photograph by Hemment, New Vork. 
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THE RULERS OF THE TURF. 








elub, Frank K. Sturgis, is 





better known in the world 





of finance than in that of 
sport. He does not take an 
active part in racing, but he 
gives a great deal of time to 
legislative work. 

The stewards of the 
Jockey Club are seven in 
number. Besides the three 
already named, the list in- 
cludes J. H. Bradford, F. R. 
Hitecheoeck, Andrew Miller, 
and H. K. Knapp. Mr. 
Hiteheock has succeeded 
the late William Collins 
Whitney as president of the 
Saratoga Association. He 
owns a small stable of 
horses, but devotes most of 
his attention to the execu- 
tive part of the sport. 
Mr. Bradford has no horses 
at present; Mr. Knapp 
races under the nom de 
course of the Oneck Stable. 
Mr. Miller, in partnership 
with W. B. Leeds, cam- 
paigned a select string last 
year, and will be active in 
racing again this season. 


HOW THE CLUB WIELDS ITS 
POWER. 


These seven men exert 
an absolute control over 
thoroughbred racing in this 
country. The method by 
which they do so is a simple 

















one. The several associa- 








tions which race under the 











jurisdiction of the Jockey JAMES R. KEENE, VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE JOCKEY CLUB, AND 


Club pay a nominal mem- 
bership fee. This insures 
either a direct or indirect 
representation at the meetings of the 
club, which has its headquarters in 
the Windsor Arcade, on Fifth Avenue. 
It also pays for the publication of all 
stakes, entries, announcements, and so 
forth, in the Racing Calendar, which is 
the official organ. 

The most important power which the 
Jockey Club wields, perhaps, is that of 
assigning racing dates to the subordinate 
associations. It also licenses jockeys and 
trainers, registers racing colors, as- 
sumed names, and partnerships, keeps a 
registry of all horses, and, in short, exer- 
cises a supreme control over the sport. 
In the State of New York, it works hand 
in hand with the State Racing Commis- 
sion, and thus controls the building of 





A FAMOUS VETERAN OF THE WORLD OF SPORT. 


From a photograph by Marx, New York. 


race-tracks, for without the permission 
of the State Racing Commission no new 
courses can be opened. 

The power of the Jockey Club over 
racing is autocratic, and its rule is iron- 
bound. It appoints its stewards to rep- 
resent it in the official stand at each 
meeting. It appoints and pays the 
judges, starters, timers, clerks of the 
scales, and so forth. No detail is too 
small for the stewards to delve into. 

Though the rule of the Jockey Clb 
extends only over the clubs and associa- 
tions of the Eastern States, its influence 
is national and international. It recog- 
nizes the rulings of the French and Eng- 
lish turf tribunals, and its mandates in 
turn are respected abroad. 
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There are, to be sure, two other turf 
authorities in this country—the Western 
Jockey Club, which controls racing in 
the middle West and South, and the Pa- 
cific Jockey Club, a new organization 
formed to take charge of the sport onthe 
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jurisdiction of the Jockey Club. There 
is no appeal from such a sentence, for 
the club never acts save when its reasons 
are good and sufficient and its evidence 
is complete. The person “ruled off” is 
free, of course, to take the affair to the 

courts, but this is never 





done. 











Besides licensing train- 
ers and jockeys and regis- 
tering horses, the club also 
does the opposite—that is, 
it suspends jockeys, train- 
ers, and horses for break- 
age of the rules. Nor is 
this right confined to jock- 
eys and trainers. It ex- 
tends to owners as well. 
The bookmakers, too, feel 
the power of the Jockey 
Club. Owners who fail to 
respect the rules are sus- 
pended, fined, or banished 
from the turf altogether. 
The bookmakers are 
watched with an eagle eye; 
when fraud is detected, the 
guilty man is promptly 
barred for life or suspend- 
ed for a long period. 

In short, the Jockey 
Club makes itself respon- 
sible for the maintenance 
of good order and proper 
behavior at the race-track. 
This applies with equal 

‘force to the public, which 
patronizes the races, and 
to owners, trainers, and 
jockeys. Rich and_ poor 
alike feel the power-of the 
central authority. An oe- 
currence at the track of 














the Queens County Jockey 





CLARENCE H. MACKAY, A STEWARD OF THE 


THIS YEAR, BUT 


From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco. 


Pacific Coast. Neither of these, how- 
ever, is for one moment to be compared 
with the Jockey Club par excellence. 
Amiecable relations are maintained, and 
the three bodies support one another to 


a certain extent; but when weighty 
questions arise, the New York associa- 
tion recognizes no power save its own 


rulings. 

The most autocratic power assumed by 
the Jockey Club is, perhaps, the right to 
rule off the turf whomever it shall see fit. 
To “ rule off ” means to forbid the offend- 
er to enter all race-tracks under the 


NATIONAL 
CHASE AND HUNT ASSOCIATION—MR. MACKAY IS NOT RACING 
IS EXPECTED TO DO SO IN 1905. 


Club, at Aqueduct, near 
New York, last year, illus- 
trates the strict enforce- 
ment of the club’s rule. A 
prominent financier, who 
owns and races a large stable of horses: 
accosted the official handicapper, and 
accused him of discriminating against 
his horses in the allotment of the weights 
to be carried. The horse-owner did not 
mince words, and the discussion waxed 
warm, till friends at last intervened and 
terminated it. The handicapper at once 
reported the matter to the stewards, 
with the result that his accuser was fined 
two hundred dollars. What is more to 
the point, the fine was paid at once. 
Otherwise the offender would not have 
been allowed to start another horse in a 
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J. H. ALEXANDRE, 


TIONAL 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
STEEPLECHASE AND 


THE NA- 
HUNT 


ASSOCIATION. 


From a thotograph by Prince, New Vork. 


race on the Jockey 
Club circuit. 


THE_RULERS 
OF STEEPLECHASING. 


What has been 
said of the organ- 
ization and opera- 
tion of the Jockey 
Club also applies 
to the National 
Steeplechase and 
Hunt Association. 
This body, which 
controls steeple- 
ehasing in the 
United States, is 
patterned upon 
the Jockey Club. 
The chairman of 
the club is presi- 
dent of the 
ciation. Mr. 
mont does 
however, take an 
active part in 
steeplechase ra- 
cing. 

The stewards of 
the National 


asso- 
Bel- 


not, 
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J. G. FOLLANSBEE, A STEWARD OF THE STEEPLE- 
CHASE 


AND A PROMINENT 


HORSE-OWNER. 


From a photograph by Falk, New York. 
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H. _BRADFORD, A 
CLUB WHO IS 


From a photograph by Marx 


STEWARD 
NOT ACTIVE 


OF THE JOCKEY 
IN RACING, 
New Vork. 


and 
Hunt Association 
are twelve in num- 
ber—J. II. Alexan- 
dre, August Bel- 
mont, John FE. 
Cowdin, . 5. 
Clyde, J. G. 
lansbee, t 
ILooper, 
Ilowland, 

Morris, Clarence 
H. Mackay, H. S. 
Page... hs Vi. aR, 
Thayer, and J. FE. 
Widener. : Mr. 
Cowdin was elect- 
ed a steward to fill 
the ‘place of the 
late Mr. Whitney. 
With the excep- 
tion of Messrs. 
Alexandre, Cow- 
din, Mackay, How- 
land, and Thayer, 
all these gentle- 
men are active in 
racing on the flat 
or over the jumps. 
Mr. Mackay re- 
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FRANCIS R. HITCHCOCK, A STEWARD OF THE 
JOCKEY CLUB, AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
SARATOGA ASSOCIATION. 


From a photograph by Marx, New York. 


tired from the turf on the death of 
his father, the late John W. Mackay, 
but will return in 1905. Mr. Hooper, 
who races under the nom de course 
of “Mr. Chamblet,” is the foremost 
owner of steeplechase horses in the 
United States, and the high plane on 
which the sport stands to-day is due in 
no small measure to his untiring energy. 

These twelve stewards occupy the same 
position toward steeplechasing as do the 
stewards of the Jockey Club toward flat 
racing. The association works, of course, 
in perfect accord with the sister body. 
It also has a reciprocal agreement with 
the association which controls ’cross- 
country sport in the Dominion of Can- 
ada. 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE TURF. 


So much has been said of the iron-clad 
rules of turf government that the reader 


will perhaps look upon the men in power 
as despots who work harm rather than 
good. This opinion must at once be neg- 
atived. The high position which thor- 
oughbred racing occupies to-day in 
America is due altogether to the excel- 
lent work of its governing bodies. Per- 
sonal feelings and petty grudges are 
unknown to’ the Jockey Club and its 
allied associations. The good of the turf 
is the only object that the stewards have 
in view. -To furnish clean, high-grade 
sport and to give the public the fullest 
protection is their single aim. 

Suspicious-looking races are at once 
investigated, and offenders are sum- 
marily punished. Time was when dis- 
honesty was disgracefully common, when 
“jobs” were winked at by those in 
authority. Those times are no more. 
The men who control the sport to-day 
have set their faces against crooked do- 
ings. It is impossible to detect and bring 
to justice every offender against the 
rules, but few flagrant cases escape pun- 
ishment. Many a race which looks all 
right to the general public is investi- 
gated by the stewards. Many a trickster 
who thinks he is hoodwinking the stew- 
ards would make haste to mend his ways 
were he to know how dangerously near 
the brink he stands. 

The stewards possess immense power, 
but it is never abused. The men who fill 
these positions of trust and responsibil- 
ity are wealthy, and not interested in 
racing for financial gain. Edicts are 
handed down without partiality. It 
sometimes happens that a horse owned by 
one of the stewards runs a poor race. 
There is no attempt at palliation. The 
jockey is called to the stand, and the 
race is investigated with the same sever- 
ity which would be used in the ease of 
some insignificant owner. 

It happened a few years ago that 
Henry Spencer, the famous jockey, who 
was at that time in the employ of James 
R. Keene, rode a bad race on one of the 
stable horses in a classic event at Morris 
Park. Was the incident passed by? Not 
at all. It was sifted to the bottom; the 
jockey was suspended, and it was a long 
time before the culprit sported the silks 
again. 

In this way the stewards of the Jockey 
Club and of the National Steeplechase 
and Hunt Association have obtained the 
full and implicit confidence of the public. 
Tt is owing to their iron rule that the 
“sport of kings” stands on the lofty 
pedestal which it occupies to-day in the 
United States. 
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FAILURE THE STEPPING-STONE TO SUCCESS. 

Is it because failure, touching a play- 
er’s pride, furnishes a fresh incentive to 
hard work, that so many who afterward 
rise start with a fiasco? The experience 
is so common that it seems as if the neo- 
phyte who goes swimmingly through his 
début would have cause to fear for his 


future. Just as E. H. Sothern made a 
feartul balk of it in doing a part in a 
play with his father, so Grace Kimball, 
once his leading woman, developed a 
positively amazing amount of stupidity 
when she first attempted to study for the 
stage. 


Miss Kimball was a Michigan girl. She: 









































JANE WHEATLEY, 


WITH SADIE MARTINOT IN 


From her latest phetegraph by Baker, Columbus. 


“ 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR.” 
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MARGARET MCKINNEY, NOW WITH JEFFERSON DE ANGELIS IN “THE TOREADOR,” AND TO 
BE WITH DE WOLF HOPPER NEXT SEASON IN “ A RUNAWAY KING.” 


From a photograph by Windeatt, Chicago. 


went to school in Grand Rapids, and at 
sixteen moved to Chicago, then on to 
New York. Here she found a dramatic 
teacher, a woman well known for her 
abilities as an instruetress; but she 
seemed able to do nothing with Miss 
Kimball. Refusing to be discouraged, 
the girl determined to look for another 
tutor, and finally found one in the per- 
son of David Belasco. 

She responded so effectively to Mr. 
Belasco’s coaching that she secured her 
first engagement—a servant’s part in J. 
M. Hill’s production, “ A Possible Case.” 
She had only fifteen lines to say, but 
there were some fine people in the east, 


and association with them was a positive 
inspiration. Among these players was 
Georgie Drew Barrymore, mother of 
Ethel and Lionel, both lights of no mean 
-andle-power on the stage of to-day. 
Miss Kimball’s next chance was with 
Richard Mansfield when he was giving 
his first performances of “ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.” During this engagement she 
had the chance to replace Beatrice 
Cameron—who afterwards became Mrs. 
Mansfield—as Agnes. Then—in 1893— 
came her connection with that ambitious 
project, the Theater of Arts and Letters, 
one of those futile attempts to elevate 
the stage at the hands of a literary set 
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IDA CONQUEST, WHO IS TO STAR IN SHAKESPEARE NEXT SEASON. 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New Vork. 
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HUBERT HENRY DAVIES, AUTHOR OF “ COUSIN KATE,” 
“CYNTHIA,” AND “ MRS. GORRINGE’S NECKLACE.” 


CHARLES CHERRY, LEADING MAN WITH MAXINE 
ELLIOTT IN “HER OWN WAY.” 


From his latest photograph by Armstrong, Baltimore. From a photograph by Bassano, London. 





liberate intention 


who know very 
little about the 
drama as a prac- 
tical profession. 

A grandiloquent 
circular was sent 
the rounds, and 
many people well 
known in society 
and in magazine 
‘offices bit to the 
tune of twenty-five 
dollars each. A 
play such as no 
ordinary manager 
in his right mind 
would think of 
bringing out was 
given every fort- 
night or so. After 
the first two or 
three perform- 
ances, the sub- 
seribers evidently 
decided to get the 
worth of their 
money by laughing 
as unrestrainedly 
in the wrong 
places as did the 
Philistines who 
came with the de- 



































DORIS MITCHELL, WHO WAS TORTURELLA IN 


VENETIAN ROMANCE.” 


From a photograph. 


“ 


A, 


of mocking. The 
whole affair col- 
lapsed after the 
sixth representa- 
tion, but out of the 
wreck emerged not 
only Miss Kimball, 
with an engage- 
ment as leading 
woman for Soth- 
ern, ‘but also the 
germ of a Clyde 
Fitch play that 
was to prove one 
of the  author’s 
most profitable 
hits. 

This play was 
ealled “ The Har- 
vest,”° and in it 
Grace Kimball en- 
acted the bride 
whose marriage is 
interrupted at the 
altar. Later, hav- 
ing been rewritten 
and renamed as 
“The Moth and 
the Flame,” it 
toured the coun- 
try for years with 
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Herbert Keleey and Effie Shannon, who The task set her was an especially diffi- 
have been out tor the past two seasons in cult one, as her début with the star was 
“ Sherlock Holmes.” But it was her work not made in a new play, but in a revival 












































FLORA ZABELLE, LEADING WOMAN IN “THE YANKEE CONSUL.” 


From a photograph by Armstrong, Boston. 
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as Ida Mayberry in Frank Stockton’s. of “ Captain Lettarblair,” in which she 
“The Squirrel Inn” that was the means had to do Fanny Iledden, which Miss 
of drawing Miss Kimball to the attention Harned had created the autumn before. 
of Dan Frohman, who engaged her to re- But she did well in the part, and repeated 
place Virginia Harned with Mr. Sothern. her success with her first new character, 
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that of Belty Linley in Paul Potter's 
“ Sheridan.” The next season she took 
the leading woman’s réle in Jerome K. 
Jerome’s “ How to Win a Woman.” 

It was soon after this that Miss Kim- 
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finally appealed to her strongly enough 
was that ofthe divorcée in that delight- 
ful little play from the French, “ The 
Secret of Polichinelle,” which had a New 
York run of more than a hundred per- 






































MINOLA MADA HURST, WITH DE 


WOLF HOPPER IN 


HIS REVIVAL OF “ WANG.” 


From a photcgraph by Tonnele, New Vork. 


ball became Mrs. Lawrence McGuire and 
left the stage; but she did not give up 
her love for her former calling, and about 
a vear ago she declared that she was 
only awaiting a suitable réle to appear 
on the boards again. The part that 


formances, and could boast one of the 
best-balaneed casts of the winter. 


WHY THE ACTOR’S CALLING IS UNIQUE. 
Ts it any wonder that the actors are a 
class by themselves? Not only is the na- 
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MARTA OF THE LOWLANDS. 


CORONA RICCARDO IN THE TITLE ROLE OF 


From a photograph Py the Otto Sarony Company, New York. 
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GRACE KIMBALL, WHO HAS MADE A HIT AS THE DIVORCEE IN ‘‘ THE SECRET OF POLICHINELLE.” 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York. 


ture of their work such as to infuse its 
influence into their daily lives, but the 
reception of that work by the public 
plays its part in molding their char- 
acters. An artist paints a picture which 
all critics praise and which is sold for 
a handsome sum; or an author writes a 
book which prints into the hundreds of 
thousands. Joy comes to the soul of each 
of these lucky individuals, but neither 


sees face to face the public to whom he 
has given pleasure. With the actor the 
ease is different. The hand-clapping by 
the people across the footlights is equiv- 
alent to hearing them say, “ You are fine! 


We are delighted with you! Your work 
is great!” 

Is it surprising, then, that actors are 
usually reckoned to be more prone to 


eoneeit than other men? Is it not ama- 
























THE 


than they are? 

Then there is another side to the pic- 
ture. The player is always dependent 
upon the playwright, and should the lat- 
ter not furnish what the public cares to 
see, down falls the actor along with him, 
no matter how good his own work may 
have been. His former popularity is for- 
gotten. He is left neglected and forlorn, 
while the playgoer turns to pay homage 
at some other shrine, wherever he may 
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zing that they are not more vainglorious 
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chance to find an article that better suits 
the taste of the moment. 

Moreover, the player must give no 
sign that this hurts. He must go on smi- 
ling through his part as if the house were 
filled with “paying guests”; for con- 
tracts must be kept, and who knows 
whether some great manager may not be 
in front, on the lookout for an addition 
to his troupe? 

The past season, in particular, has wit- 
nessed many of these sudden reversals. 









































CHARLES P. HAMMOND, LEADING MAN WITH HENRIETTA CROSMAN IN “ SWEET KITTY 
Melntost Studio, New 


From a photograph by the Burr 
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Three years ago Willie Collier was the 
New 
York with “On the Quiet.” Then for a 


dominating spring attraction in 


lore touring with “‘ Mrs. Jack.” 


“ What’s the Matter With Susan?” and 









































BLANCHE RING, LEADING WOMAN IN “THE LOVE BIRDS” AT THE SAVOY THEATER, LONDON, 
From her latest photegraph by Hall, New Vork. 


season he was the leading spirit at Weber 
& Fields’. Last fall he failed in three 
plays in quick succession; and not until 
after New Year’s Day, and a period of 
retirement from the boards, did he pluck 
up courage to try it again with “ The 
Dietator,” in which he triumphed. 

Then there was Alice Fischer. Last 
year she garnered glory and dueats ga- 


Miss Fischer finally took up with a part 
abandoned by May Robson in the musical 
comedy “ Piff, Paff, Pouf.” 

Perhaps the most trying experience is 
that which has befallen Blanche Ring. 
Miss Ring comes of a long line of theat- 
rical people, and hence took naturally to 
the stage. She was born in Boston, where 
her grandfather was for vears a come- 


This 


season the public turned in disdain from 
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dian in the celebrated Museum stock. 
Both her sisters, Julie and Frances, are 
on the stage. Blanche at one time was 
leading woman for Chauncey Olcott, and 
she has played with the late James A. 
Herne and Nat Goodwin. Then she de- 
veloped a talent for singing, and found 
there was more money on the vaudeville 
stage, where she first introduced her 
“ Good Old Summer-Time.” 

In the spring of 1902 a sort of semi- 
amateur show, “ The Defender,” was put 
on in Boston, and she was engaged for 
the cast, with “ The Good Old Summer- 
Time ” among the musical numbers. No- 
body needs to be told now of the hit that 
was scored by this not very intellectual 
ballad. It did not call for any special 
feats in vocalization on Miss Ring’s part, 
but she was indissolubly associated with 
the song. 

When Mrs. Osborn projected her fa- 
mous New York playhouse on _ ultra- 
fashionable lines, she engaged Blanche 
Ring as her prima donna. As Miss Inno- 
cence Demure Miss Ring made another 
suecess with her rendering of Safford 
Waters’ song, “ The Belle of Avenue A.” 
Her “Boo Ru Boo” ballad also became 
popular, but neither these nor her capital 
work in a travesty of “Iris” could save 
“Tommy Rot” from the shelf for which 
it was destined from its first incep- 
tion. A change of name to “Fad and 
Folly ” did not stem the tide of disaster, 
and Mrs. Osborn’s costly experiment car- 
ried Miss Ring down in its collapse. 

But there were plenty of managers 
ready to give her another chance. One 
of them announced that he would star 
her in May, and meanwhile, in February, 
he made her leading woman with James 
T. Powers in “ The Jewel of Asia.” But 
the piece failed to catch the public fancy, 
and before May came Miss Ring was 
again without a vehicle in which to dis- 
play her talents. So she “rested” until 
the new musical comedy was ready. This 
was to have been called “The Gibson 
Girl,” but Mr. Gibson, the artist, as if 
with a premonition of the outcome, ob- 
jected, and the title was changed to “ The 
Blonde in Black.” It succumbed just as 
easily under this name as any other that 
might have been chosen, and for the first 
time in three summers the Knickerbocker 
Theater closed its doors. 

In the autumn Blanche Ring bobbed 
bravely up again, this time at the Vic- 
toria, and in “ The Jersey Lily.” It was 
in this hodgepodge of nonsense that Miss 
Ring gave the public its first taste of 
“ Bedelia ”; but though the song lived, it 
10M 
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left the opera to die like its predecessors 
in the Ring repertoire. Then indeed Miss 
Ring became discouraged. Shaking the 
dust of her own country from her feet, 
she betook herself to London. In the 
English capital she appeared for a while 
in the music halls, and then was east for 
the leading part in the new musical 
comedy, “ The Love Birds,” produced in 
February at the erstwhile home of Gil- 
bert & Sullivan works, the lately recon- 
structed Savoy Theater. 

The piece was written by an actor, 
George Grossmith, Jr., who is a great 
favorite at the London Gaiety in plays 
like “ The Toreador.” In commenting on 
Miss Ring’s performance as Effie, one of 
the London critics declared that she was 
a decided acquisition to the regular 
stage. There are three acts, the first laid 
on the Thames, near Henley, where the 
“love birds” have set up their honey- 
moon retreat; the second in a- London 
drawing-room, and the third in that 
hackneyed locale of the modern musical 
play—an apartment off the stage of a 
theater during the progress of a per- 
formance. 

It is quite likely that “The Love 
Birds ” will be seen here next season, as 
one of the numerous musical plays now 
pluming their feathers in the West End 
preparatory to a flight across the At- 
lantic. “ The Duchess of Dantzic ” at the 
Lyric has already passed its hundred and 
fiftieth performance; Ivan Carryl’s 
“Cherry Girl” at the Vaudeville is now 
in the second hundred nights of its run, 
to say nothing of “The Earl and the 
Girl” at the Adelphi, “The Orchid” 
at the Gaiety, and “The Cingalee” at 
Daly’s. This last is to be done at the New 
York Daly’s next winter by the Augustin 
Daly estate, which, by a recent decision 
of the courts, gets the American rights 
to all the Edwardes shows put on at the 
London house of the same _ name. 
Apropos of the musical play deluge in 
London, “ A Chinese Honeymoon” cele- 
brated its one-thousandth consecutive 
performance at the Strand Theater on 
March 18. 





BY THE AMERICAN GATEWAY. 


While New York is wondering where 
its plays for next season are to come 
from, London is getting dramas by Eng- 
lishmen which have first seen the light on 
this side of the water. “Captain Dieppe,” 
done in the States by John Drew, was 
put on at the Duke of York’s as a succes- 
sor to Pinero’s “Letty,” but failed to 
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please, even as it did here, and was with- 
drawn in favor of a revival of “ His Ex- 
cellency the Governor.” Eleanor Robson 
is already booked for an autumn engage- 
ment in London with Zangwill’s “ Merely 
Mary Ann,” and Ethel Barrymore makes 
her first appearance there as a star in 
“ Cynthia,” written by the young Eng- 
lishman, Hubert Henry Davies, whose 
“Cousin Kate” served her so well here, 
and whose “ Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace,” 
the hit of last season at Wyndham’s, is to 
be brought to America by Mr. Wyndham 
himself. “Cynthia” was done in New 
York last spring by Elsie de Wolfe, and 
in her hands did not meet popular ap- 
proval. It should suit Miss Barrymore 
much better. 

Mr. Davies, whose portrait is given 
herewith, came to this country when a 
young man, and engaged in newspaper 
work in San Francisco, where he re- 
mained for a number of years. Mean- 
while he tried his hand at playwriting, 
and met with the usual discouragements. 
He could get no furtker than the accept- 
ance of a sketch for the vaudeville stage. 
Both “Cousin Kate” and “Mrs. Gor- 
ringe ” were written before he went back 
to his own country some two years ago, 
and it is a pleasing recollection for the 
young playwright that after “ Mrs. Gor- 
ringe’s” hit in London, he received an 
offer for the American rights from the 
very manager who turned down the 
comedy when it was first submitted to 
him over here. 

Speaking of the play supply in Lon- 
don, at Wyndham’s they fell back on an 
American piece, “The Sword of the 
King,” which Henrietta Crosman used 
the season before last. 

By the time these lines are read the 
outcome of Henry W. Savage’s descent 
upon the English capital with “The 
Prince of Pilsen” will be known. Some 
wonder has been expressed that Mr. Sav- 
age should elect to open his London sea- 
son with a piece that contains such a 
travesty on the peerage as Lord Somer- 
set; but experience has shown that when 
an American article is offered to the 
British public, it is more likely to be ac- 
cepted if it is racy of the soil, and not a 
half-baked affair specially prepared for 
foreign consumption. It is not impos- 
sible that our way of treating the aris- 
toeracy as subject matter for musical 
comedy will be sufficiently novel to prove 
one of the factors in making the show a 
go over there. At home, it has been per- 
haps the biggest money-earner in the 
whole Savage list. Certainly it is an 
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offering that improves on acquaintance, 
the music possessing a lilting quality 
which clamors to be heard again. 

It is worthy of note that Arthur Don- 
aldson—Carl Otto, the real Prince of 
Pilsen—is a native of Sweden, and that 
he used to play in the first production of 
the Ibsen dramas, his father being a close 
friend of the famous Scandinavian 
writer. Another native of the twin king- 
doms is Camille Clifford, only four years 
away from Norway, who made a hit at 
Daly’s before the troupe’s departure for 
London by her interpretation of the New 
York girl in the “ Song of the Cities.” 

Flora Zabelle, of whom we print a por- 
trait, is another foreign-born Savage 
artist who has come into prominence 
through the American gateway. She first 
saw the light in Constantinople, but was 
brought up in Chicago, where her father, 
Mr. ‘Mangasarian, is an American 
ethical culture preacher. Her first ex- 
perience on the stage was gained in the 
chorus of the Castle Square troupe, when 
that organization was playing in the 
Windy City some five years ago. Then 
she sang the title réle in “San Toy” at 
Daly’s, and later, at the same theater, 
was Isabel Blyth in “The Messenger 
Boy.” After that she passed back into 
the Savage forces under the banner of 
“ing Dodo,” and when “The Yankee 
Consul” was produced she created the 
prima donna role, Bonita. 

Yet another addition to the list is 
Corona Riccardo, whose birthplace was 
Naples, but whose education was finished 
in America, where her work as the 
heroine in “ Marta of the Lowlands,” last 
fall, gave her a recognized position 
among capable leading women. 

Miss Riceardo’s first ambition was to 
be a singer, and some friends arranged 
that she should study music in New 
York. But the way seemed long, and the 
girl was eager to earn her living. 
Chancing to meet Wilson Barrett, she 
accepted his offer to originate the 
Roman girl Berenis in his play, “ The 
Sign of the Cross,” destined to have such 
a remarkable run at the London Lyrie 
ten years ago. When the piece was 
brought over here by Charles Dalton, she 
did Ancaria, the wanton, a réle somewhat 
similar to that of the Egyptian, which 
she filled when “Ben Hur” was orig- 
inally produced at the Broadway. 

In this same category belongs also Car- 
lotta Nillson, whose Mrs. Elvsted in 
Ibsen’s “ Hedda Gabler,” last autumn, al- 
most overshadowed the work of Mrs. Fiske 
herself. Miss” Nillson left her native 
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land, Sweden, when very young. In the 
middle nineties she played an ingénue 
role in a road company presenting “ The 
Crust of Society ”; then she married and 
went to London, where she appeared in 
“The Ambassador” at the St. James’ 
Theater, and afterwards made a hit as 
the American girl in Louis N. Parker’s 
“ Happy Life.” 

But it was her Mrs. Elvsted that took 
the critics by storm, and led to her ven- 
turing a special matinée at Wallack’s in 
the spring. For her vehicle she chose a 
four-act play by Horace B. Fry, the New 
York clubman whose one-act tragedy, 
“Tittle Italy,” proved so effective a 
feature of Mrs. Fiske’s repertoire. But, 
alas, the outcome only proved anew how 
completely dependent is the player on 
the playwright. The piece was crude and 
tedious, and gave Miss Nillson no chance 
to display her undoubted talents. 

The first two acts of Mr. Fry’s unhappy 
effort, called “ Love’s Pilgrimage,” were 
laid in a prison in Tasmania—which col- 
ony, by the way, happens to be the birth- 
place of still another addition to the list 
of those foreign players who have won 
suecess on the American stage. This is 
Charles P. Hammond, who, coming to 
this country quite unknown, scored at 
once as leading man, with an especially 
difficult part to play, in “Sweet Kitty 
3ellairs.” It was the chance meeting 
with an American actor, Tyrone Power 
—the admirable Judas to Mrs. Fiske’s 
Mary of Magdala—that first turned Mr. 
Hammond’s thoughts stagewards, he 
having been in his early years in the 
Tasmanian civil service. He was a 
broker on the Launceston Stock Ex- 
change when he ran across Mr. Power, 
during the latter’s Australian tour. He 
joined the Powers company, appearing as 
Paul Devereux in Maurice Barrymore’s 
play, “ Nadjezda.” The next season he 
accepted an offer from William Haw- 
trey, brother of Charles, with whom he 
remained for two years, which brought 
him up to his present engagement by Mr. 
Belasco. 


A RECOURSE TO REVIVALS. 


The searecity of new plays has been 
emphasized this spring in New York by 
three notable revivals of old ones—“ The 
Two Orphans,” “Wang,” and “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” The first-named was 
brought out at the handsome New 
Amsterdam Theater with, a, really _re- 
markable cast, including Kyrle Bellew, 
James O’Neill, and Clara Morris. 
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“Wang” was the second opera in De 


Wolf Hopper’s starring career, and the 
first that brought him success, as _ his 
initial venture, “ Castles in the Air,” was 
no more substantial than its title. Of the 
original cast he retains for the revival 
Marion Singer, as the Widow Frimouse, 
and Agnes Reilly Morse, as Messenger 
No. 365. Mrs. Morse is the widow of 
Voolson Morse, who wrote the music of 
the opera. Little Alfred Klein, who 
created the much put-upon Pepat, keeper 
of the sacred elephant, died only within 
the year, and Della Fox, the original 
Mataya—a part now filled by Madge 
Lessing—has been in retirement for 
some time past. Hopper himself has for 
two seasons been using “ Mr. Pickwick,” 
previous to which he was for three years 
in the stock company at Weber & Fields. 
For next winter he is planning to appear 
in a new opera, “ A Runaway King.” 

Another comic opera star, Jefferson 
De Angelis, was forced to fall back on 
tried material the past season, having 
taken Francis Wilson’s part in “The 
Toreador.” He now turns up as Marks in 
that other notable revival, “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” in which John E. Kellerd, fresh 
from “Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” is the 
Uncle Tom, Theodore Roberts (“ Ari- 
zona’s” famous ranchman) Simon Le- 
gree; Maude Raymond (wife of one of 
the Rogers Brothers) Topsy, and Edith 
Talliafero (the pert child in “ The Girl 
with the Green Eyes”) Little Eva. 


MANSFIELD AND THE CHILD’S PART. 


The portrait of Doris Mitchell shows 
a member of the cast in a much heralded 
light opera, “A Venetian Romance,” 
which was retired for repairs soon after 
its first production in the early spring. 
These pages go to press too soon to reg- 
ister a verdict on the revised version, 
booked at the Knickerbocker to follow 
“The Shepherd King,” which brought 
disappointment to its ambitious project- 
or, Wright Lorimer. In connection with 
Miss Mitchell there is an odd story. It 
was Richard Mansfield who gave her her 
first stage opportunity as the young 
Prince of Wales in “ Richard III,” which 
he was producing in Chicago. Some time 
later, desiring to fill a child’s part in 
“The Devil’s Disciple,” he recalled 
Doris, sent for her, and was amazed to 
find that she had grown to be taller than 
himself. During the past year Miss 
Mitchell has been with “ The Wizard of 
Oz,” Julia Marlowe, and “Babes in 
Toyland.” 
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BY ANTHONY HOPE, 
Author of “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” “ The Dolly Dialogues,” and ‘‘ The King’s Mirror.” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


GRANTLEY IMASON, a rich London banker of thirty-three, marries Sibylla Chiddingfold, daughter of 
a country clergyman. Though he loves her dearly, she realizes, a year or so later, that she makes less 
difference to him than she had looked to make. The birth of their child, instead of bringing them into 
closer relationship, only widens the rift in their happiness until the two are on terms of polite but frigid 
estrangement. 

Other characters in the story are Jeremy Chiddingfold, Sibylla’s brother ; Mrs. Mumple, who had 
been Sibylla’s nurse and is now nurse to her son ; and several friends and acquaintances of Grantley and 
his wife. Among the latter is Walter Blake, a good-looking and unattached young man of leisure, who 
offers Sibylla a perilously warm sympathy ; and finally, persuading her that all happiness left her in life 
must come through him, he plans to take her away from Milldean. Grantley, made uneasy by the contents 
of a letter from a friend of Sibylla’s, goes home unannounced and finds that his wife has done a most 
unusual thing—gone over to Fairhaven to stop for the night with an old school friend. He also learns 
that Blake has been at the house that day. Calling for his horse, he rides to Fairhaven, and finds his wife 
and Blake at the village inn, awaiting the coming of the latter’s yacht, which the storm has delayed. 
There follows a scene in which Blake cuts a sorry figure, and which is ended by Imason’s solemnly 
warning Sibylla that unless she returns with him he will kill her child and then himself. To prevent so 


terrible a tragedy, she decides to go back to her son. 


with him on terms of polite estrangement. 


She is not reconciled to her husband, but remains 


Another and a still sadder exhibition of matrimonial infelicity is afforded by the Courtlands, who are 


old friends of Grantley Imason. 
temper. 


Their unhappiness is primarily due to Harriet Courtland’s ungovernable 
Tom Courtland, her husband, has gone to live at his club, leaving his three little girls with their 


mother, of whom they are in no small dread. Finally Sophy, the eldest, writes to their father, begging 
him to take them away. The present instalment opens just as the children make the letter ready for 


the post. 
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HE signatures were attached, the let- 
ter closed and addressed to Tom’s 
club; they knew where that was, because 
he had taken them to see it one Sunday 
morning, and they had admired the great 
armchairs and all the wonderful big 
books. 

That afternoon Lucy broke loose from 
Suzette, ran across to a pillar post, and 
dropped the important missive in. She 
came back with an air of devil-may-care 
triumph, nodding at her sisters, frankly 
refusing to tell Suzette anything about 
it. 
“You'll see very soon,” she promised, 
in mysterious triumph; and that evening 
the three had a wonderful talk over the 
letter. 

They spoke in low, cautious tones, 
agreeing that their manner must be care- 
fully guarded, that meekness and affec- 
tion toward their mother must be the 
order of the day, and that one of them 


must always be on the watch for the 
postman’s coming, lest by chance Tom’s 
answer should fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

“Would shuddered 
Vera. , 

“T expect she would,” said Sophy. 

They saw the danger, and the hours 
were anxious. But they tasted some of 
the delights of conspiracy, too. And 
hope was on the horizon. One more 
“row ” could be endured if after that the 
doors were to open to freedom. 

Tom’s heart was touched by the little 
scrawl, written on a sheet torn from a 
copy-book. In his broken-down state he 
was inclined to be maudlin over it. He 
carried it to Mrs. Bolton, and showed it 
to her, saying that he could not be such 
a bad chap, after all, if the little ones 
loved him like that. He pitied them be- 
cause they were exposed to Harriet’s 
tempers, and bewailed his own inability 
to help them, or to comply with their 
artless request. 


she open it?” 


* Copyright, 1903, by Anthony Hope Hawkins.—This story began 47 the December issue of MUNSEY’S 


MAGAZINE. 
publishers, at ten cents each. 


The back numbers containing it can be ordered throug 


any newsdealer, or direct from the 
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“T shouldn’t be allowed to keep them,” 
he said ruefully. 

Mrs. Bolton made a show of sympathy, 
and was in fact sorry for him, but she 
did not encourage any idea of trying to 
take or keep them. She was firm, if 
kindly, in asking how he meant to sup- 
port them. Lady Harriet could feed 
them, at any rate. 

Tom was very much under her in- 
fluence, and had no longer the strength 
of will needed for any venturous plan. 
The conclusion that he could do noth- 
ing was not long in coming home to him. 

“But I must write to the poor little 
things,” he said, “and tell them I shall 
come and see them sometimes. That’ll 
comfort them. I’m glad they’re so fond 
of me. By Jove, I haven’t been a bad 
father, you know.” He read Sophy’s let- 
ter over again, and laid it down on Mrs. 
Bolton’s mantelpiece; when he went 
back to the club he forgot it and left it 
there. 

There it was found by Mrs. Bolton’s 
friend, Miss Pattie Henderson—she was 
not married to Georgie Parmenter yet; 
negotiations were pending with his 
family. It was from her that a sugges- 
tion came which appealed strongly to 
Mrs. Bolton. Miss Henderson opined 
that it would be a “rare score” to send 
the letter to Harriet Courtland. 

“Tt’ll make her properly furious,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Bolton caught at the idea. Har- 
riet was putting her to a great deal of 
annoyance, and so was Tom’s refusal to 
stand up to Harriet. It was meet and 
right that any person who was in a posi- 
tion to give Harriet a dig should give it. 
Neither of them thought of what might 
be entailed on the little folk who had 
dared to send the letter; they had a very 
inadequate idea of the terror Harriet 
inspired. Mrs. Bolton laughed as she 
contemplated the plan. 

“ Just stick in a word or two of your 
own,” Miss Pattie advised. “ Something 
spicy! ” 

Mrs. Bolton at once thought of several 
spicy little comments, which would add 
point to Sophy’s letter. One was so 
spicy, so altogether satisfying to Mrs. 
Bolton’s soul and to Miss Pattie Hender- 
son’s eritical taste, that it was irresisti- 
ble. It—and Sophy’s letter—were posted 
to Harriet before lunch that day. 

Mrs. Bolton’s eyes were only opened at 
all to what she had done when she told 
Caylesham, who had droppéd' in in the 
afternoon, and heard him éx¢laim: 

“But, by Jove, she'll take it out of 
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those unhappy children, you know! I~ 
say, you don’t know Harriet Courtland, 
or you'd never have done that! ” 

His concern seemed so great that Mrs. 
Bolton’s heart was troubled. If she did 
not upbraid herself, at any rate she de- 
nounced Miss Henderson. But what was 
to be done? Nothing could be done. By 
now the letter must be in Harriet Court- 
land’s hands. Caylesham said a few plain 
words about the matter, but his words 
could not help now. They had, however, 
one effect. They made Mrs Bolton afraid 
to let Tom know what she had done; and 
she persuaded Caylesham not to betray 
her. When Tom next came she told him 
that she had accidentally burned Sophy’s 
letter in mistake for one of her own. 

“Well, I’ve sent them an answer, poor 
little beggars, under cover to Suzette 
Bligh,” said Tom. “But I’m sorry. I 
should have liked to keep that letter of 
theirs, Flora.” 

“T know. Of course you would. I’m 
sorry,” said Mrs. Bolton, now feeling 
very uncomfortable, although she had not 
lost her pleasure at the idea of giving 
Harriet such a fine dig. 

Tom’s letter reached its destination 
first, and Suzette read it to the little 
girls. It was a kind and a good letter. 
He told them to behave well toward their 
mother, and to love her. He said he was 
obliged to be away from them now, but 
presently he would see them, and hoped 
to see them very often, and that they 
were not to forget to go on loving him, 
because he loved them very much. 
Suzette’s voice broke a little over the 
letter, and the children listened in an 
intent and rather awed silence. They 
were divided between relief that an an- 
swer had come safely, and depression at 
what the answer was. But they under- 
stood—or thought they did—that if they 
were good, they would presently be al- 
lowed to see their father very often. 

“That’s what he means, isn’t it?” 
Lucy asked Suzette. 

“Yes, dear, that’s it,” Suzette told her, 
not knowing what else to tell her. 

“We'd better burn papa’s letter,” 
Sophy suggested. 

There was no difference of opinion 
about that. To Vera was accorded the 
privilege of putting it in the fire, and of 
stamping carefully on the ashes after- 
wards. 

“Because,” she said, justifying this 
precaution, “you remember the story 
where the man was found out just be- 
cause he didn’t stamp on it after he’d 
burned it, Sophy! ” 
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This was the last day on which Tom 
Courtland was entitled to put in a de- 
fense to his wife’s suit. He had made 
no sign. Harriet was the fiercer against 
him. His ruin was not enough; she de- 
sired herself to see it made visible and 
embodied in a trial whose every word and 
proceeding should aggravate his shame 
and satisfy her resentment. She had 
nursed the thought of that, making pic- 
tures of him and of the woman undergo- 
ing the ordeal and being. branded with 
guilt while all the world looked on. Now 
Tom refused her this delight; there 
would be no trial, because he would not 
fight. And the woman would understand, 
and would be laughing insolently in the 
safety of an inaccessible obscurity. Har- 
riet clenched her fist in an animal anger 
when she thought of Flora Bolton’s 
sneers. 

It was a fine moment for the letter to 
arrive. The mine was all laid, only the 
match was wanting. Harriet was dress- 
ing for dinner when it came; her maid, 
Garrett, was doing her hair before the 
glass. As she read, Garrett saw a sudden 
change come over her face—one quick 
flush, then a tight setting of her lips. 
Garrett knew the signs by experience. 
Warily and gently she handled her lady- 
ship’s hair; if she blundered in her task 
now, woe to her, for her ladyship’s tem- 
per was upset! 

“Dearest papa, do not make us stay 
here. Because we love you and we want 
to come and live with you. Please do 
not make us stay here.” 

That was the truth of it, that was what 
they really thought, these little hypo- 
crites who came and kissed her so obe- 
diently every morning and evening, those 
meek little creatures with their “ Yes, 
mamma dear,” and “ No, dear mamma,” 
accepting all her commands so docilely, 
returning her kisses so affectionately! 
All that was a show, a sham, a device 
for deluding her, for keeping her quiet, 
while they laid their vile plots—none the 
less vile for being so idiotic—and sent 
their love to “dearest papa ”—to that 
man, to Flora Bolton’s lover—while they 
gave Flora Bolton the means of mocking 
and of triumphing over her. . 

She sat very still for a while, but Gar- 
rett was not reassured. Garrett knew 
that the worst fits of all took a little time 
in coming. They worked themselves up 
gradually. 

“Ts that to your ladyship’s satisfac- 
tion?” asked Garrett as she put the last 
touches to her work. 

“No, it isn’t,” snarled Harriet. “ No, 
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don’t touch me again. Let it alone, you 
clumsy fool.” 

Garrett went and took up the evening 
dress. Harriet Courtland rose and stood 
for a moment with Sophy’s letter to Tom 
in her hand. She breathed a long-drawn 
“Oh!” and a cruel smile came on her 
face. 

“T’m going to the schoolroom for a 
few minutes. Wait here,’ she said to 
Garrett, and walked out of the room 
slowly, taking the letter with her. An- 
other slip of paper she tore into shreds 
as she went; that was Mrs. Bolton’s com- 
ment on the situation—as “spicy” and 
as vulgar as she and Miss Pattie Hender- 
son could make it. Yet Harriet was not 
now thinking of Mrs. Bolton. 

Garrett stood where she was for a mo- 
ment, then stole cautiously after her 
mistress. She knew the signs, and a mor- 
bid curiosity possessed her. She would 
have a sensational story to retail down- 
stairs, if she could manage to see or hear 
what happened; for beyond a doubt 
something had put her ladyship in one of 
her tantrums. Pity for the children 
struggled with Garrett’s seductive antic- 
ipations of a “scene.” 

The children had finished tea, and 
Suzette Bligh was reading a story to 
them in the schoolroom when Harriet 
marched in. She held the letter in her 
hand. They could make and had leisure 
to make no conjecture how the catas- 
trophe had come about, but in a flash 
all the little girls knew that it was upon 
them. The letter and their mother’s face 
told them. They sat looking at her with 
terrified eyes. 

“So you don’t want to stay here?” she 
said sneeringly. “You want .to go to 
your dearest papa? And you dare to 
write that! Who wrote it? Was it you, 
Lucy?” 

“J—I didn’t write it, mamma dear,” 
said Lucy. 

Suzette rose in distress. 

“Dear Lady Harriet ” she began. 

“Hold your tongue! So you wrote it, 
Sophy? Yes, I see now it’s your writing. 
Oh, but you were all in it, I suppose! So 
you love your papa?” 

Garrett had stolen to within two or 
three yards of the door now, and it stood 
half open. She could hear all and see 
something of what happened. 

“So you love your papa?” 

Sophy had most courage. 
courage came to her now. 

“Yes, we «o.” 

“ And you want to go to him?” 

“Yes. mamma.” 
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“ And you don’t love me? You don’t 
want to stay with me?” 

Sophy glanced for a moment at her 
sisters. : 

“ Papa’s so kind to us,” she said. 

“And I’m not kind?” asked Harriet 
with a sneering laugh. “ When you’re 
older, my dears, you'll thank me for hav- 
ing been kind—really kind. Oh, yes, ’m 
going to be really kind now. It’s really 
kind to teach you not to play these tricks 
—these mean, disgraceful little tricks!” 

All the children rose slowly and shrank 
back. They tried to get behind Suzette 
Bligh. Harriet laughed again when she 
saw the maneuver. 

“You needn’t stay now, Suzette,” she 
said. “TI know how to manage my own 
children.” 

Suzette was very white and was trem- 
bling all over; it seemed as if her legs 
would hardly support her. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Tt’s no business of yours. They know 
very well. Leave me alone with them.” 

It was a terrible moment for timid 
Suzette. But love of the children had 
laid hold of her heart and gave her 
strength. 

“T can’t go, Lady Harriet,” she said in 
a low voice. “I ean’t leave you alone 
with them—not now.” 

“Not now?” cried Harriet fiercely. 

“ You’re—you’re not calm now. You're 
not fit f? 

“You'd stand between me and my own 
children?” 

“Dear Lady Harriet, I—I can’t go 
away now.” 

Suzette remembered so vividly all that 
the children’s reminiscences, their nods 
and nudges, had hinted to her; she real- 
ized all the things which they had not 
told her; and she would not leave them 
now. : 

Her resistance set the crown to Har- 
riet Courtland’s rage. After an instant’s 
pause, she gave a half articulate cry of 
anger and rushed forward. Suzette tried 
to gather the children behind her, and 
to thrust the angry woman away. But 
Harriet caught Sophy by the arm and 
lifted her midway in the air. Garrett 
came right up to the door and peeped 
through. 

“So you love papa and not me?” 

Sophy turned her pale, terrified little 
face up to her mother’s. The worst had 
happened, and the truth came out. 

“No, we—we—hate you. You're cruel 
to us. We hate you, and we love papa! ” 

Harriet’s grip tightened on the child’s 
arms. Sophy’s very audasity kept her 
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still for a moment. But at the next she 
lifted her higher in the air. Suzette 
sprang forward with a ery, and Garrett 
dashed into the room, shrieking: 

“Don’t, don’t, my lady!” 

They were too late. The child was 
flung violently down; her head struck the 
iron fender; she rolled over and lay quite 
still, bleeding from the forehead. 
Suzette and Garrett caught Harriet 
Courtland by the arms. A low, frightened 
weeping came from the other two little 
girls. 

Harriet stood for a moment in the 
grasp of the two women, who would have 
thrown themselves upon her had she tried 
to move. But restraint was no more nec- 
essary. Sophy had ransomed her sisters, 
and lay quiet, bleeding from the head. 
In a loud voice Harriet Courtland eried: 

“ Tave I killed her? Oh, my God!” 

Then she broke into a tempest of hys- 
terical sobbing. She fell back into Gar- 
rett’s arms, shuddering, weeping, now 
utterly collapsed. Suzette went and 
knelt by Sophy. 

“No, she’s not dead, but it’s no fault 
of yours that you’re not a murderess! ” 
she said. 

Harriet wrenched free from Garrett 
and flung herself on her knees by the 
table, stretching her arms across it and 
beating her forehead on the wood. The 
two children looked at her, wondering 
and appalled. i 


XXI. 


On the morrow of her attempted 
flight and enforced return, a leaden heav- 
iness had clogged Sibylla’s brain and 
limbs. Her body was quick to recover; 
her thoughts were for long drowsy and 
numb. She seemed to have died to an 
old life without finding a new one. 
Blake was to her as a dead friend; she 
would see and hear of him no more; she 
harbored no idea of meeting him again. 
The bonds between them were finally 
rent. This attitude towards him saved 
his character from criticism and his 
weakness from too close an examination, 
while it left her free to brood in the 
security of despair on all that she had 
thought to find in him, and on the deso- 
lation his loss had made. 

The instinetive love for her child, 
which had asserted itself while her in- 
telleet was dormant, could not prevail 
against the sullen preoccupation of re- 
awakening thoughts, or, if it could pene- 
trate into them, came no more fresh and 
pure, but tainted with the sorrow and 
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the anger which circled round that 
innocent head. She was tender, but in 
pity, not in pride; she loved, but with- 
out joy. The shadows hung so dark 
about the child’s cot. They hid from 
her eyes still the sin of her own deser- 
tion, and hindered the remorse which 
might best lead her back to love un- 
alloyed. 

Still, she arraigned not herself, but 
only Grantley and the inevitable. Grant- 
ley was the inevitable; there stood the 
truth of it; she bowed her head to the 
knowledge, but did not incline her heart 
to the lesson it had to teach. 

Yet the knowledge counted; she looked 
on Grantley with different eyes. The 
revelation of himself, wrung from him 
by overpowering necessity, did its work. 
The resolve he had then announced, pre- 
sumptuous beyond the right of mortal 
man, less than human in its cruelty, 
almost more than human in its audacity 
of suecessful revolt against destiny, 
might leave him hateful still, but showed 
him not negligible. He could not be 
put on one side, discarded, eliminated 
from her life. He was too big for that. 

Against her will he attracted her at- 
tention and constrained her interest. The 
thought of what lay beneath his suave de- 
meanor sometimes appalled, sometimes 
amused, and always fascinated her now. 
She saw that her old conception had 
erred; it had been too negative in char- 
acter; what he could not do or be or give 
had seemed the whole of the matter to 
her. In the light of the revelation that 
was wrong. The positive—a very consid- 
erable positive—must be taken into ac- 
count. The pride she had loathed was 
not a barren self-conceit, nor merely a 
terrible self-engrossment. It had issue 
in an assurance almost supernatural and 
a courage above morality. 

Sibylla’s first relief came in the re- 
flection that, though she might have 
married a monster, at least she had not 
given herself to a stick or a stone; she 
was clear as to her preference when the 
choice was reduced to that alternative. 

His behavior appealed to her humor, 
too—that humor which could not save 
her from running away with Blake un- 
der the spell of her ideas, but would cer- 
tainly have made her want to run away 
from him when the glamour of the ideas 
had worn off. The old perfection of 
manner found a new ornament in his 
easy ignoring of the whole affair. He 
referred to it once only, then indirectly, 
and because he had a reason. He sug- 
gested apologetically that it would be 
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well for them to exchange remarks more 
freely when the servants were waiting on 
them at meals. 

“Tt will prevent comment on recent 
events,” he had added, as if that were 
his only reason. 

Sibylla was deceived at first, but pres- 
ently detected another and more im- 
portant motive. The suggestion marked 
the beginning of a new campaign on 
which his inexhaustible perseverance en- 
gaged. He understood that his wife 
accused him of not taking her into his 
confidence and of not making her a 
partner in his life. He was no more 
minded than before that she should have 
even plausible grounds for complaint. 
Starting from general topics and sub- 
jects arising out of the journals of the 
day, he slid placidly and dexterously 
into frequent discussion of his own 
plans and doings, his business, his work 
on the county council, his Parliamen- 
tary ambitions, his schemes for improy- 
ing the property at Milldean. 

Sibylla acknowledged the cleverness of 
these tactics with a rueful smile. She 
had claimed to share his life; yet most 
of these topics happened to seem to her 
rather tedious. But she was debarred 
from saying that to Grantley, his retort 
was so obvious. She was often bored, 
but she was amused that boredom should 
be the first result of the new method. 

“T hope all this interests you?” Grant- | 
ley would inquire politely. 

“Of course, since it concerns you,” 
equal politeness obliged her to reply— 
and not politeness only. 

She had to be interested; it had been 
her theory that she would be, her griev- 
ance that she had been denied the oppor- 
tunity of being. Nor could she make out 
whether Grantley had any inkling of her 
suppressed indifference to the county 
council and so forth. Was he exercising 
his humor, too? She could not tell, but 
curiosity and amusement tempered the 
coldness of her courtesy. They got on 
really very well at dinner, and especially 
while the servants were in the room; 
there was sometimes an awkward pause 
just after they were left alone. But on 
the whole the trifling daily intercourse 
went better than before Sibylla’s flight 
—went, indeed, fairly well, as it can gen- 
erally be made to, if people are well-bred 
and moderately humorous. 

The great quarrel remained un- 
touched; no span bridged the great 
chasm. Grantley might consent to talk 
about his county council; that was mere- 
ly a polite concession, involving no ad- 
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mission of guilt, and acknowledging no 
such wrong to his wife as could for a 
moment justify her action. When it 
came to deeper matters, he was aftlicted 
with a shame and helplessness which 
seemed to paralyze him. To gloss over 
the absence of love, or even of friend- 
ship, was a task at which he was apt and 
tactful; to gain it back was work of the 
heart—and here he was as yet at a stand- 
still. 

His instinct had told him to work 
through the child. But if he caressed 
the child in order to conciliate Sibylla, 
he would do a mean thing, and yet not 
succeed in his deception; he would admit 
a previous fault, and gain no absolution 
by a ealeulated and interested confes- 
sion. He could not bring himself to it. 
Tlis manner to the child was as careless- 
ly kind as ever; and when Sibylla was 
there the carelessness was almost more 
apparent than the kindness. For once 
his will, strong as it was, and his clear 
perception were both powerless before 
his temper and the instincts of his na- 
ture. The result was a deadlock. 

Such was the juncture of affairs when 
Christine Fanshaw came to Milldean. 
Her resolve to escape from the atmos- 
phere of disgrace at home perhaps alone 
could have brought her; for she came in 
some trepidation, rather surprised that 
Sibylla had welcomed her, wondering 
whether the welcome was of Sibylla’s 
own free will. Had she not betrayed 
Sibylla? Was she not responsible for 
the frustration of the great plan? Yet 
an acute curiosity mingled with and al- 
most overpowered her apprehensions, 
and she was prepared to defend herself. 
The rumors about Walter Blake would 
be a weapon, if she needed one—a weap- 
on effective, if cruel. 

As regards her own treachery, she 
made haste to throw herself on Sibylla’s 
mercy. 

“Of course you must have known it 
was through me,” she ended. 

“Oh, yes, I know that, of course.” 

“ Here’s your letter—the one you sent 
me to hand on to Grantley. He wired 
me not to send it.” 

“Oh, I thought he had read it,” said 
Sibylla thoughtfully. 

She took it and put it in her pocket. 
Christine looked at Sibylla with a smile. 

“ And yet you ask me to stay!” she 
remarked, 

Sibylla smiled mockingly. 

“Since this household owes all its 
happiness to you, it’s only fair that you 
should come and look on at it!” 
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“That’s not at all a comfortable thing 
to say, Sibylla.” 

“No, it isn’t, and it departs from our 
principle—which is to say nothing.” 

“That’s not always very comfortable, 
either.” 

Chistine was giving a thought to her 
own affairs here. 

“And we won’t say anything more 
about what you did,” Sibylla went on. 
“We won’t discuss whether you were 
right, or whether I’m grateful, or any- 
thing of that sort.” 

“You ought to be.” 

“Or even whether I ought to be— 
though, of course, you would wish to 
think that.” 

Christine was disappointed. In her 
heart she had rather hoped to be put on 
her defense just enough to entitle her to 
use her weapon, and to tell some of the 
truth about Walter Blake. Sibylla’s atti- 
tude gave her no excuse. 

Though she would say nothing more 
about what Christine had done, Sibylla 
was easily persuaded to break the princi- 
ple of silence about the main affair. 
Christine’s curiosity lost the zest of difti- 
cult satisfaction; she had the whole his- 
tory for the asking. She heard it, marvel- 
ing at the want of reticence her friend 
displayed, seeking how to reconcile this 
seeming immodesty with the rest of her 
impression of Sibylla. She recollected be- 
ing very shy and ashamed, in the midst of 
her exultation, when she had let Harriet 
Courtland worm out the secret of her 
love for Caylesham. Sibylla was not 
ashamed; she was candid. Sometimes she 
was excited, sometimes she played the 
judge; but she was never abashed. 
Christine’s wits sought hard for an ex- 
planation of this. Suddenly it came to 
her, as she gazed on Sibylla’s pure face 
and far away eyes. 

“ My dear, you were never in love with 
him! ” she eried. 

If she hoped to surprise, or even to win 
a compliment on her penetration, she was 
utterly deceived. 

“ Oh, no,” said Sibylla. “In the way 
you mean, I’ve never been in love with 
anybody except Grantley.” 

“Then why did you? Oh, tell me about 
it!” Christine implored. 

“He appealed to my better feelings,” 
Sibylla smiled back to her, mocking 
again. “Id give the world that we 
hadn’t been stopped! No, I can’t say 
that, because K 

“Well?” 

“Grantley would have done what he 
said.” 
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Christine was the last woman in the 
world to rest ignorant of what Grantley 
had said. Sibylla was again disappoint- 
ingly ready to tell the whole thing with- 
out any pressure worth mentioning. 

“And you really believe he would 
have?” Christine half-whispered when 
she had heard the story. 

“Tf I didn’t believe it with my whole 
heart, I shouldn’t be here. I should be+ 
well, somewhere—with Walter Blake.” 

“Thank God, you’re not! ” 


“Why do you say that? The proprie- | 


ties, Christine?” 

“Oh, only partly—but don’t think 
lightly of them, all the same. And the 
rest of the reasons don’t matter.” /Chris- 
tine got up and walked across the room 
and back again, before she came to a 
stand opposite Sibylla. “I call that a 
man worth being in love with,” she said. 

“Walter?” 

“ Heavens, no! Grantley Imason! Oh, 
I know he’s your husband! But still——” 

Sibylla broke into a gentle laugh. 

“Tt has the attraction of the horrible,” 
she admitted. “He’d have done it, you 
know.” 

“ Tt’s medieval,” said Christine fondly. 
“ And you were going away with Walter 
Blake!” She drew her little figure up 
straight. “ Sibylla, you’re no woman if 
you don’t manage a man like that in the 
end. He’s worth it, you know.” 

“You mean if I don’t let him manage 
me?” Sibylla was a little contemptuous. 
“T don’t care about tyranny, even tem- 
pered by epigrams,” she explained. 

“ Well, not when you only do the epi- 
grams,” smiled Christine. 

“That’s not true. I only ask a real 
partnership.” 

“You must begin by contributing all 
vou have.” 

“T did. But Grantley A 

“Paid a composition? Oh, yes, my 
dear! Men do. That’s as old as Byron, 
anyhow.” She came suddenly to Sibylla 
and kissed her. “ And you’d be adorable, 
properly deluded.” 

“You shan’t put it like that, Chris- 
tine.” 

“Yes, I will—and I know he loves 
you.” 

“He can’t love anything—not really.” 

“T shall watch him. Oh, my dear, what 
a comfort to watch anybody except John! 
Oh, yes, I suppose you’d better have my 
story, too. You’ve had most of it before 
—without the name. But look away. I’ve 
no theories, you know—and—well, I was 
in love.” 

She laughed a little, blushing red; but 
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her composure returned when she had 
finished her confession. 

“ And now what do we think of each 
other?” she asked with her usual satirical 
little smile. “ You don’t know? Oh, yes! 
You think me rather wicked, and I think 
you very silly. That’s about what it 
comes to.” 

“T suppose that is about it,” Sibylla 
laughed reluctantly. 

“But I’ve repented, and you’re only 
going to repent.” 

“ Never! ” 

“Yes, you are. I take no credit for 
having done it first. It’s much easier to 
repent of wickedness than of nonsense. 
The wickedness is much pleasanter at the 
time, and so seems much worse after- 
wards.” 

“ And now yovw’re in love with John?” 

“Good heavens, no!” She pulled her- 
self up. “ Well, I don’t know. If I’m in 
love now, it’s not what I used to mean by 
it. One gets to use words so differently 
as time goes on.” 

“T don’t think I shall ever learn that.” 

Destiny assumed Christine’s small neat 
features for a moment in order to answer 
sternly: 

“But you must! ” 

It was the worst way of dealing with 
Sibylla. 

“T won’t!” she answered in overt re- 
bellion, her cheek flushing, as her confes- 
sion had not availed to make it flush. 

Christine did not fail to perceive the 
comic element in the ecase—which was 
strong enough, at all events, to serve as a 
relief to conversation, almost piquant 
when Grantley conscientiously related all 
manner of uninteresting things in order 
that Sibylla might be at liberty to take 
an interest in them. But this aspect did 
not carry matters very far or afford much 
real consolation. Substantially, no prog- 
ress was made. The failure endured, and 
seemed to Christine as complete as the 
devastation wrought in her own life. 

Nay, here there was an aggravation. In 
her home there was no child. It seemed 
a doleful cause for joy, but it was such to 
her now. Here there was the boy. Her 
mind flew forward to the time when he 
would -wonderingly surmise, painfully 
guess, at last grow into knowledge. 
Thinking on that, she could almost ex- 
cuse Grantley for his resolve, and Sibylla 
for her readiness to accept it. There were 
plenty of such cases, of course—and life 
went on; but she did not care to think 
of them. They brought her back to that 
glaring instance in her own experience— 
that hell-on-earth at the Courtlands’, 
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where the only change seemed to be to- 
wards greater misery. 

And already the mind stirred in little 
Frank. His intelligence grew, his affec- 
tion blossomed as the first buds of a 
flower. He was no more merely a passive 
object of love and care. Consciousness of 
what he received awoke in his heart. He 
began to know more than that he was 
nursed and fed, more than that his right 
was to these pay) kang The idea of 
the redson dawned im him. He stretched 
forth his hand no longer for bounty only. 
but for the inspirer of bounty—for love. 

Strung to abnormal  sensitiveness, 
Christine deluded herself with the con- 
viction that already he felt the shadow 
over the house, that his young soul was 
already chilled by the clouds of anger, 
and vainly cried for the sunshine of sym- 
pathy. If it were a delusion—and surely 
the child was too young—yet time must 
turn it into truth. If she did not truly 
see, yet she foresaw truly. 

She had watched this process, too, in 
the days when she was still a friend to 
Harriet Courtland and a frequent visitor 
at her house. The grosser side of that 
story would not be repeated here. The 
pain would be none the less keen, the 
pity none the less sore. 

Seeing and foreseeing then, she asked 
where was the hope. And on this, with a 
bound, her thoughts were back to her 
own sorrow, and back to poor lonely old 
John in London, all by himself, with no- 
body to talk to, nobody to congratulate 
him on the success of his business, nobody 
to open his heart to, alone with his griev- 
ance against her, alone with the thought 
that, notwithstanding his grievance, he 
had taken Frank Caylesham’s money, and 
was growing prosperous again by the aid 
of it. The fate and the sorrow of the two 
homes identified themselves in her mind. 
She took even a wider view, embracing 
the Courtlands, too; yes, and the Ray- 
mores and their erring boy, and the Sel- 
fords with their limited lives and their 
ignoring of so much that made for the 
fine and good. How should the balance of 
all this in the end incline? 

When Christine had been at Milldean a 
fortnight or so, business carried Grantley 
to town. The change his departure made 
was instantaneous and_ striking. A 
weight was off the house, the clouds dis- 
persed. Sibylla was full of gaiety, and 
in that mood she could make all about her 
share her mirth. Above all, her devotion 
to Frank had full rein now. The child 
was always with her, and she knew no 
happiness save in evoking and respond- 
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ing to his love. She was open and osten- 
tatious about it, fearing no frigid glances 
and no implied criticism of her fond 
folly. 

Christine might well have found new 
ground for despair, so plainly did Sibylla 
display to her the blighting influence of 
Grantley’s presence. He it was who froze 
up love—so Sibylla declared with an im- 
petuous aggressive openness. But Chris- 
tine would not despair. A wholesome 
anger rose in her heart and forbade de- 
spair. Her manner took on a coldness 
exceeding Grantley’s indifference. She 


.would not be a sharer in the games, a 


partner in the merriment, a sympathizer 
in the love. 

Sibylla was not slow to see how her 
friend stood off and drew herself away; 
quickly she sought for reasons. Was it 
that Christine would not join in what 
seemed to be a league against Grantley ? 
Or was there another reason? She had 
told Christine how it was through Walter 
Blake’s weakness, and not through her 
scruples, that little Frank had not been 
left to his fate. Did her love, then, seem 
hypocrisy? That was not true—though it 
might be true that remorse now had a 
share in it. The more the child grew to 
life, the more horrible became the 
thought that he might have died. After 
a day or two of smoldering protest she 
broke out on Christine. 

“You think I’ve no right to love him,” 
she asked, “ after what I was ready to do? 
Is that what you think? Oh, speak out 
plainly! I see you’ve got something 
against me.” . 

Christine was cold and composed. 
Never had her delicately critical manner 
been more pronounced. 

“T’m sure I hope you repent,” she ob- 
served meditatively. “And T hope you 
thank Heaven that man was what he 
turned out to be.” 

“ Well, call it repentance, then. I sup- 
pose I’ve a right to repent? You can’t 
understand how I really feel. But if it is 
repentance, why need you: discourage 
nT” 

“T don’t discourage repentance, and 
I’m glad yow’re beginning to see that you 
ought to repent. But it’s not that ’m 
thinking of.” 

“What are you thinking of, then?” 
cried Sibylla in unrestrained impatience. 

“You're prepared for an open quar- 
rel?” 

“ Oh, I shan’t quarrel with you! ” 

Sibylla’s smile was rather disdainful. 

“No, you won’t quarrel with me,” 
Christine repeated. “I’m not of enough 
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importance to you. I’m very glad I’m not, 
you know. Being important to you 
doesn’t seem to be consistent with being 
an independent creature.” 

Sibylla glanced at her in arrested at- 
tention. . 

“What do you mean by that?” she 
asked in low, quick tones. The charge was 
so strangely like that which she was for- 
ever formulating against Grantley. Now 
Christine leveled it at her. 

“You call Grantley selfish,’ Christine 
went on. “ You’re just as bad yourself— 
yes, worse! He is trying to be different, 
I believe. 
doesn’t do it very well. He gets very little 
encouragement! But are you trying? 
No! Youw’re quite content with yourself. 
You’ve done no wrong—well, perhaps it 
was a little questionable to be ready to 
leave Frank to die! But even that would 
be all right, if only I could understand 
it!” 

“You'd better go on now,” said Sibylla 
quietly. 

“Yes, I will go on; I am going on. 
You were ready to leave the child to die 
sooner than go on living as you’d been 
living. Isn’t that how you put it? You 
were willing to give his life to prevent 
that? Well, are you willing to give any 


of your own life, any of your way of 
thinking, any of what you call your na- 
ture, or your temperament, or what not? 
Not a bit of it! You ean love Frank when 
there’s no danger of Grantley’s thinking 
it may mean that you could forgive him! 
As soon as there’s any danger of that, 


you draw back. You use the unhappy 
child as a shield between Grantley and 
yourself, as a weapon against Grantley. 
Yes, you do, Sibylla. Whenever you’re 
inclined to relent toward Grantley, you 
go and sit by that child’s cot, and use 
your love for him to fan your hatred 
against Grantley. Isn’t that true?” 

Sibylla sat silent, with attentive, 
frightened eyes. This was a new picture 
—was it a true one? One feature of it at 
least struck home with a terribly true- 
seeming likeness of her own mind. She 
used her love for her child to fan her 
hatred against Grantley! ; 

“You complain,” Christine went on in 
calm relentlessness, “of what Grantley 
is to the child. That’s a sham, most of 
the time. You’re thinking of what he is 
to you. And even where it’s true, don’t 
you do all you can to make him feel as he 
does? How is he to love what you make 
the stalking-horse of your grievances?” 
She turned on Sibylla scornfully, almost 
fiercely now. “ Your husband, your son, 


Oh, I admit the poor man. 
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the whole world, aren’t made for your 
emotions to go sprawling over, Sibylla! 
You must have caught that idea from 
young Blake, I think.” 

She walked off.to the window and stood 
there, looking out. No sound came from 
Sibylla. Presently Christine looked 
round rather nervously. She had gone a 
little too far, perhaps. That phrase about 
emotions “spraygling” was—well, de- 
cidedly uncompr@nising. 

She met Sibyl eyes. They wore a 
hunted look—as-if some peril walled her 
in and she found no way of escape. Her 
voice trembled as she faltered: 

“Ts that what you really think of me, 
Christine?” 

A bruised reed thou shalt uot break. 
Christine had the wisdom to remember 
that. Remorse must fall short of despair, 
self-knowledge of self-hatred; or there 
remains no possibility of a rebound to 
hope and effort. Christine came across 
to her friend with hands outstretched. 

“No, no, dear,” she said. “ Not you— 
not yourself. But this mood of-yours, the 
way you're going on. <And, true or false, 
isn’t it what you must make Grantley 
think ?” 

Sibylla moved her hands in a restless 
gesture, protesting against the picture of 
herself even thus softened, denying its 
truth, fascinated by it. 

“T don’t know,” she murmured. “T 
don’t know. Christine, it’s a horrible 
idea! ” 

Christine fell on her knees beside her. 

“Tf only you hadn’t been so absurdly 
in love with him, my dear!” she whis- 
pered. 


XXII. 


Rumor spoke truly. Young Walter 
Blake was back in town, with an entirely 
new crop of aspirations maturing in the 
ready soil of his mind. The first crop had 
not proved fortunate. It had brought 
him into a position most disagreeable and 
humiliating to reflect upon, and into 
struggles for which he felt himself little 
fit. He had had time to meditate and to 
cool—to cool even to shuddering, when 
he recalled that night in the Sailors’ Rest 
and pictured the tragedy for which he 
had so nearly became responsible. 

His old desires waning, his aspirations 
were transfigured at the suggestion of a 
new attraction. He had been on the 
wrong tack—that was certain. Again vir- 
tue seemed to triumph in this admission. 
He no longer desired to be made good; it 
was—as he had conceived and attempted 
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it—such a stormy and soul-shaking proc- 
ess. Now he desired to be kept good. 

He did not now want a guiding star, 
which he was to follow through every 
peril, over threatening waves, and 
through the trough of an angry sea. The 
night at the Sailors’ Rest disposed of that 
metaphor and that ideal. Now he wanted 
an anchor by whose help he might ride 
out the storm, or a harbor whose placid 
bosom should support his gently-swaying 
bark. Strength, constancy, and common- 
sense supplanted imagination, ardor, and 
self-devotion as the requisites his life 
demanded. 

Again Caylesham showed tact. He 
would not ask the lady’s name; but when 
Blake next dined with him, he enjoyed the 
metamorphosis—and silently congratu- 
lated Grantley Imason. 

“So it’s St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
and everything quite regular this time, is 
it?” he asked with an indulgent humor. 
“ Well, I fancy you’re best suited to that. 
Only, take care! ” 

“You may be sure that the woman I 
marry will me ” Blake began. 

“Perfection? Oh, of course. That’s 
universal. But it’s not enough.” He lay 
back comfortably in his armchair, enjoy- 
ing his cigar. “ Not enough, my boy! I 


may have two horses, and you may have 


two horses, and each of my horses may be 
better than either of your horses. But 
when we come to driving them, you may 
have the better pair. Two good ’uns don’t 
always make a good pair.” Caylesham 
grew quite interested in his subject— 
thanks perhaps to the figure in which he 
clothed it. “ They’ve got to match—both 
their paces and their ways. They’ve got 
to go kindly together, to like the feel of 
each other, don’t you know? Each of ’em 
may be as good as you like single, but 
they may make—by Jove, yes—the devil 
of a bad pair! It’s double harness we’re 
talking about, Blake, my boy. Oh, you 
may think I know nothing about it, but 
I’ve seen a bit—well, that’s not a thing 
I boast about. But I have seen a bit, you 
know.” 

“ That’s just what I’ve been thinking,” 
said young Blake sagaciously, referring 
to Caylesham’s doctrines, not his expe- 
riences. 

“ Oh, you’ve been thinking, have you?” 
smiled Caylesham. “ You’ve come a 
mucker then, I suppose?” 

“T—I miscalculated. Well, we must 
all learn by experience.” 

“ Devilish lucky if we can!” 

“ There’s no other way,” Blake insisted. 

“Have I said there is?” Caylesham 
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looked at Blake in an amused knowledge. 
“Going in for the straight thing this 
time ?” 

Half in pride, half in shame, Blake 
answered: 

“ Yes.” 

“ Quite right, too! ” 

“Well, if you say 
Blake, laughing. 

“ Quite right for you, I mean.” There 
was a touch of contempt somewhere in 
Caylesham’s tones. “But don’t forget 
what I’ve been saying. It’s double har- 
ness, my boy! Pace, my boy, and temper, 
and the feel—the feel! All the things a 
fellow never thinks about! ” 

“ Well, you’re a pretty preacher on that 
subject! ” 

“ve heard a lot of things you never 
have. Oh, well, you may have once, per- 
haps!” His glance was very acute, and 
Blake flushed under it: “ You’re well out 
of that affair,” Caylesham went on, drop- 
ping his mask of ignorance. “ Oh, I don’t 
want to know how it happened. I expect I 
ean guess.” 

“What do you mean?” Blake’s voice 
sounded angry. 

“You funked it, eh?” It was a strong 
thing to say to aman in your own house; 
but a sudden gust of impatience had 
swept Caylesham away. The young man 
was in the end so contemptible—so inca- 
pable of strength, such a blarney over 
his weakness. “ Now don’t glare at me; 
I’m not afraid. You tackled too big a job, 
I faney. Oh, I’m not asking questions, 
you know.” He got up and patted Blake’s 
shoulder. “ Don’t mind me. Yow’re do- 
ing quite right. Hope you won’t find it 
devilish dull! ” 

Blake’s bad temper vanished. He began 
to laugh. 

“That’s right,” said Caylesham. “ I’m 
too old to convert—and nearly too old to 
fight. But I’ll be your best man, Walter.” 

“Tt’ll keep me straight, Caylesham.” 

“Lord bless you, so it will!” 

He chuckled in irrepressible amuse- 
ment. 

“ The other thing’s no go! ” Blake said. 

“No more it is. It needs—no, I’m not 
going to be cynical any more. Go ahead. 
Youw’re made for double harness, Walter. 
Choose her well; you'll have to learn her 
paces, you know.” 

“ Or she mine?” Blake was a little on 
his dignity again. 

“ Have another whisky and soda,” said 
Caylesham with admirable tact. 

His advise, meant as precautionary, 
proved provocative. Memory worked 
with it—the carking memory of a failure 


” 


so——” began 
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of courage. Blake might blarney as he 
would about awakened conscience, but 
Caylesham had put his finger on the sore 
spot. Pleasure’s potentiality of tragedy 
had asserted itself. It had been su- 
premely disconcerting to discover and 
recognize its existence. Young Blake was 
for morality now—not so much- because 
its eyes were turned upward as for the 
blameless security of its embrace. He 
had suffered such a scare! He really won- 
dered how Caylesham had managed to 
stand the strain of pleasing himself— 
with the sudden tragic potentialities of 
it. He paid unwilling homage to the 
qualities necessary for yice—for candid, 
unmasquerading vice; he knew all about 
the other species. 

Yet he was not hard on Sibylla. He 
recognized her temperament, her un- 
happy circumstances, and his own per- 
sonal attractions. What he did not recog- 
nize was the impression of himself which 
that night in the Sailors’ Rest would 
leave on her. He conceived an idea of his 
own magnanimity resting in her mind; 
though such a notion could gain no com- 
fortable footing in his. 

Caylesham let him go without more ad- 
vice—though he had half a mind to tell 
him not to marry a pretty woman. 

“Oh; well, in his present mood he 
won’t—and it would do him lots of good 
if he did,” the impenitent, clear-sighted, 
good-humored sinner reflected, with all 
the meaning which his experience could 
put into the words. He was of opinion 
that for certain people the only chance 
of salvation lay in suffering gross in- 
justice, “If what a fellow brings on 
himself is injustice,” he used to say. He 
always maintained that fellows brought 
it on themselves—an expiring gasp of 
conscience, perhaps. 

Gossip and conjecture had played so 
much with Walter Blake’s name that Mrs. 
Selford had at first been shy of his ap- 
proaches and chary of her welcome. 

“We must think of Anna,” she had 
said to her husband. 

But thinking of or for Anna was 
rapidly becoming superfluous. The young 
woman took that department to herself. 
Her stylishness grew marvelously, and 
imposed a yoke of admiring submission. 
It was an extraordinary change from the 
gawky, dowdy, suppressed girl to this ex- 
cellently appointed product. The liberty 
so tardily conceded was making up for 
lost time, and bade fair to transform itself 
into a tyranny. Her parents were ready 
subjects, and east back from the theories 
of to-day a delusive light on the practises 
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of the past. They concluded that they 
had always indulged Anna, and that the 
result was most satisfactory. Then they 
must indulge her still. 

So Blake’s visits went on, and the wel- 
come became cordial. For Anna was 
quite clear that she, at least, had nothing 
against Blake. His attraction for her was 
not what had been his charm in 
Sibylla’s eyes. Her impulse was not to 
reform; it was to conquer. But gossip 
and conjectures as to his past life were as 
good incentives to the one task as to the 
other. His good looks, his air of fashion, 
his comfortable means, helped the work. 
He widened the horizon of men for her, 
and made her out of conceit with her first 
achievements. She was content that 
Jeremy should disappear from her court; 
she became contemptuously impatient of 
Alee Turner’s suit. She was fastidious 
and worldly-wise. 

Again Mrs. Selford rejoiced. She had 
been in some consternation over Alec 
Turner’s now obvious attachment, com- 
ing just at the time when Anna had es- 
tablished the right to please herself. 
Suppose her first use of liberty had been 
to throw herself away? For to what end 
be stylish if you are going to marry on a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year? But 
Anna was quite safe—strangely safe, 
Mrs. Selford thought in her heart, though 
she rebuked the wonder. Almost unkindly 
safe, she thought sometimes, as she strove 
to soften the blows which fell on poor 
Alec—since, so soon as he ceased to be 
dangerous, he became an object of com- 
passion. 

“ Anna is so sensible,” she said to Sel- 
ford. “ She’s quite free from the silliness 
that girls so often show;” but she sighed 
just a little as she spoke. 

“ She’d make a good wife for any man,” 
declared Selford proudly—a general dec- 
laration in flat contradiction to Cayles- 
ham’s theories about double harness. 

Anna paid no heed to opinions or com- 
ments. She went about her business, and 
managed it with instinctive skill. It 
sometimes puzzled poor Alec Turner to 
think why his presence was so often re- 
quested when his arrival evoked so little 
enthusiasm. He did not realize the part 
he played in Anna’s scheme, nor how his 
visits were to appear to Walter Blake. 
Anna’s generalship had thought all this 
out. The exhibition of Alec was a subsid- 
iary move in the great strategie con- 
ception of capturing Walter Blake on the 
rebound from Sibylla. 

But the pawn was not docile, and ob- 
jected violently so soon as its function 
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began to be apparent. Anna precipitated 
what she did not desire—a passionate 
avowal in which the theme of her own 
gifts and fascination was intermingled 
with the ideal of influencing the trend of 
public opinion from a modest home and 
on a modest income. She was told that 
she could be removed from the vanities 
of life, and be her true, her highest self. 

When she showed no inclination to ac- 
. cept the path in life thus indicated, Alec 
passed through incredulity to anger. 
Had he east his pearls before—well, at in- 
appreciative feet? At this tone Anna be- 
came excusably huffy; to refuse a young 
man is not to deny all the higher moral 
obligations. Besides, Alec annoyed her 
very much by assuming persistently that 
the dictates of her heart called her to- 
ward him, and that worldly considera- 
tions alone inspired her refusal. 

“Oh, you’re silly!” she cried. 
you it’s nothing of the sort!” 

The dusk of the afternoon softened her 
features, the light of the fire threw up 
in clear outline the stylish, well-gowned 
figure. Poor Alee, in his shabby mustard 
suit, stood opposite her, his hands in his 
pockets, in dogged misery and resent- 
ment, with all the helpless, angry sur- 
prise of a first experience of this kind, 
fairly unable to understand how it was 
that love did not eall forth love, obstinate 
in elinging to the theory of another rea- 
son as the sole explanation. Things did 
not exist in vain. For what was his love? 

“ But—but what am I to do?” he stam- 
mered. 

Rather puzzled, after all rather flat- 
tered, Anna prayed him to be sensible and 
friendly. He consented to hope for her 
happiness, though he was obviously not 
sanguine about it. For himself all was 
over. So he said, as he flung out of the 
room, knowing nothing of what lay be- 
fore him on the path of life, discerning 
nothing of a certain daughter of a poor 
old political writer, a little round woman 
who made her own gowns, who was at 
onee very thrifty and very untidy, who 
was inclined to think that the rulers of 
the earth should be forcibly extermi- 
nated, and who lavished an unstinted af- 
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fection on every being, human or brute, 


with which she was ever brought into con- 
tact. And if she did not greatly influence 
the trend of public opinion—well, any- 
how she tried to. 

Just now, however, Alec knew nothing 
about her; he was left to think hopelessly 
of the trim figure and the lost ideals; the 
two things would mix themselves up in 
his mind. 
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To his pathetic, stormy presence there 
succeeded Walter Blake, with all his ac- 
complishment in the art of smooth love- 
making, with his aspirations again nicely 
adjusted to the object of his desires—he 
was so much cleverer than poor Alec over 
that—with his power to flatter not only 
by love but still more by relative weak- 
ness. He, of ‘course, did not run at the 
thing as Alec had done. That would be 
neither careful of the chances nor eco- 
nomical of the pleasure. Many a talk was 
needed before his purpose became cer- 
tain, or Anna could show any sign of un- 
derstanding it. 

He dealt warily with her; he was try- 
ing, unconsciously perhaps, to perform 
the task Caylesham had indicated to him 
—the task of learning her paces and 
adapting his thereto. It was part of his 
theory about her that she must be ap- 
proached with great caution; and of 
course he knew that there was one very 
delicate bit of ground. How much had 
she heard about himself and Sibylla ? 

It was long before he mentioned 
Sibylla’s name. At last he ventured on 
throwing out a feeler. Anna’s unruffled 
composure persuaded him that she knew 
nothing of the facts; but her shrewd an- 
alysis of Sibylla showed, in his judgment, 
that she quite understood the woman. It 
was the dusk of the afternoon again— 
Anna rather affected that time of day— 
and Blake, with a sigh which might be 
considered in the nature of a confession, 
ventured to say: 

“T wish I could read people as you 
ean. I should have avoided a lot of 
trouble.” 

“You can read yourself, anyhow, can’t 
you?” asked Anna. 

“By Jove, that’s good, that’s very 
good! No, I don’t know that I can. 
But I expect you can read me, Miss Sel- 
ford. I shall have to come to you for 
lessons, shan’t I?” 

“Tl tell you all the hard bits,” she 
laughed. 

“You'll have to see a lot of me to do 
that!” 

Anna was not quite so sure of the 
need, but she did not propose to stop the 
game. 

“Do I seem so very reluctant to see a 
lot of you?” she inquired. 

Blake’s eyes caught hers through the 
semi-darkness. She was aware of the 
emotion with which he regarded her. 
It found an answer in her, an answer 
which for the moment upset both her 
coolness and her sense of mastery. She 
had a revelation that her dominion, not 
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seriously threatened, yet would be pleas- 
antly checkered by intervals of an instinc- 
tive submission. This feeling almost 
smothered the element of contempt 
which had hitherto mingled in her 
liking for him and had impaired the 
pride of her conquest. 

“T was judging you by myself. Com- 
pared with me, you seem reluctant,” he 
said in a low voice, coming a little nearer 
to her. “But then it does me so much 
good to come and see you. It’s not only 
the pleasure I come for, though that’s 
very great. You keep up my ideals.” 

“T’m so glad. The other day I was 
told I’d ruined all somebody’s ideals. 
Well, I oughtn’t to have told you that, I 
suppose. But it slipped out.” 

Things will slip out, if one takes care 
to leave the door open. She was standing 
by the table, and Blake was now close 
beside her. 

“Since I’ve known you 

“ Why, you’ve known me for years, Mr. 
Blake! ” 

“ No, I only knew a little girl till—till 
I came back to town this time.” He re- 
ferred to that yachting cruise on which 
he had ultimately started alone. “ But 
since then I’ve been a different sort of 
fellow. I want to go on being different, 
and you can help me.” 

His voice trembled; he was wrapped up 
in his emotion, and abundantly sure of 
its siticerity. Anna moved away a little, 
now rather nervous, since no instinct, 
however acute, can give quite the assur- 
ance that practise brings. But she was 
very triumphant, too, and moreover a 
good deal touched. That break in young 
Blake’s voice had done him good service 
before; it never became artificial or over- 
done, thanks to his faculty of coming 
quite fresh to every new emotional cri- 
sis; it was always most happily natural. 
What it hinted seemed fully to reconcile 
a mission in life with an exceedingly 
satisfactory match. Who could ask 
more than that ? 

“Anna!” he said, holding out his 
hands, with those skilfully appealing 
eyes of his just penetrating to hers. 

With a long-drawn breath she gave 
him her hand. He grasped it, and began 
to draw her gently towards him. She 
yielded to him slowly, thinking at the 
last moment of something that she had 
decided never to think about. The vision 
of another woman shot into her mind, 
and a few seconds gave her pause. 

Her hesitation was short, and left her 
self-confidence unbroken. What she had 
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won she would keep. The dead should 
bury its dead—a thing it had declined to 
do for Christine Fanshaw. 

“Anna!” he said again. “Do you 
want me to say more? Isn’t that saying 
it all? I can’t say all of it, you know.” 

She let him draw her slowly to him, 
but she had spoken no word, and was not 
yet in his arms, when the door opened 
and she became aware of a man standing 
on the threshold. Young Blake, all-en- 
grossed, had noticed nothing, but he had 
perceived her yielding. 

“Ah, my Anna!” he whispered rap- 
turously. 

“ Hush! ” she hissed, drawing her hand 
sharply away. “Is that you, Richards?” 
Richards was the Selfords’ man-servant. 

The man laughed. 

“Tf you'd turn the light on, you 
couldn’t mistake me for anybody so re- 
spectable as Richards,” he said. “I’ve 
been with your father in the study, and 
he told me I should find your mother 
here.” 

Anna recognized the voice. 

“Mr. Imason! I didn’t know you were 
in London.” 

“ Just up for the day, and I wanted to 
see your father.” 

Anna moved to the switch and turned 
on the light. She glanced hastily at 
young Blake. He had not moved; his 
face was rather red, and he looked un- 
happy. Anna’s feeling was one of pro- 
nounced anger against Grantley Imason. 
His appearance had all the effect of pur- 
posed malice; it made her feel at once 
jealous and absurd. But it was on her 
own behalf that she resented it. She 
was not free from a willingness that 
Blake should be made uncomfortable; so 
much discipline would be quite whole- 
some for him. For her own part, though, 
she wanted to get out of the room. 

“May I ring for the real Richards, 
and—oh, I beg your pardon, Blake, how 
are you?’—may I ring for the real 
Richards and send word to your mother, 
Anna?” 

Grantley was, as usual, urbane and un- 
perturbed. 

“T’ll go and find her for you. I think 
she’s lying down.” 

“Oh, well, then e? 

“No; I know she’ll want to see you;” 
and Anna ran lightly out of the room. 

Grantley strolled to an armchair and 
sank into it. He did not look at Blake; 
nor, his formal greeting given, did he 
appear conscious of the young man’s 
presence. 


(To be continued.) 








